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TO THE MEMORY OF 
MY DEAR YOUNG FRIEND 


SNICKIE? 


(AntHony Nicuotas Brapy 
TUCKER) 


WHO, I THINK, WOULD HAVE FOUND 
MUCH TO AMUSE HIM IN THIS BOOK 
AND, I AM SURE, WOULD HAVE HAD A 
SYMPATHETIC UNDERSTANDING OF DAVID 
CLOUGH AS, NOW HELPED BY THE CUR- 
RENT OF A CLEAN HEREDITY AND, AGAIN, 
SORELY BUFFETED BY THE WAVES OF THIS 
TROUBLESOME WORLD, HE SPLASHED HIS 
WAY ALONG THE RIVER OF EXPERIENCE— 
WHICH WE CALL LIFE—BUOYED UP BY 
THE HOPE OF ONE DAY FINDING A SURE 
FOOTING ON THE ROCK OF CHARACTER. 


PREFACE 


I was tempted to call this book, “The Great Epoch and the 
Small Boy” but, on reflection, I decided that the simpler and 
more homely title, “Turnpikes and Dirt Roads,” would be 
better; for the well-cared-for turnpikes of the Cumberland 
Valley, running north and south to join the Potomac and the 
Susquehanna and stretching westward over the Blue Ridge and 
climbing the Allegheny Mountains, and the sadly neglected 
dirt roads, which linked farm to farm, were the salient fea- 
tures of the landscape with which the small boy was familiar. 

Little as David Clough suspected it, he was born almost at 
the beginning of that great epoch in American history which lies 
midway between the adoption of the Constitution and America’s 
entrance into the Great War. It may be said to have begun 
with the repeal of the Missouri Compromise and to have closed 
with Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. Of this great epoch 
many have written—historians, statesmen, political economists, 
philanthropists, and, above all, military critics—so that it 
might seem as if there were no room for another book on that 
subject. But indeed, the great books, while they are records of 
the momentous events, are like descriptions of an earthquake or 
a tornado; the reader is so absorbed in the destruction of the 
visible that he does not consider the effect produced on the 
individuals who lived in the midst of the fearful convulsion. 
What did it all mean to the inconspicuous men and women? 
What effect did it have upon the lives of boys and girls—what 
influence upon their characters? I think there is room for 
another book which would deal with that aspect of the Great 
Epoch. i" 
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s PREFACE 


It is difficult for those who take a detached view of the times 
of which my story tells, to understand how such a man as Lee 
and thousands of women like David’s mother could have been 
so blind to the signs of the times as to fight and pray for the 
success of a cause which would have entailed the perpetuation 
of slavery. But, as a matter of fact, they did not. A French 
historian has said that every civil war is a war of ideas mingled 
with interests. The American Civil War illustrates the truth 
of that dictum. Good men and women fixed their minds upon 
the idea and shut them to the interests. The idea was the free- 
dom of the States from Federal domination. Many of them 
hated the interest, which was slavery, and believed that when 
it had won its independence, the South would deal with the 
problem. They resented the interference of the North, which 
had been primarily the cause of the introduction of slaves into 
the South, and believed that the South understood the problem 
better than strangers could. Whether they were right need 
not now be considered. The point I wish to insist upon is that 
there were thousands of men and women in the South who 
would have denied that they were fighting and praying for the 
perpetuation of slavery. It was the idea which inspired the 
men who charged the hill at Gettysburg; it was the interest 
which hung like a millstone about their necks and made their 
valour of no avail. 

The experience, at first-hand, of great events has here been 
distilled into a story, and I would ask that the reader be not 
too curious about the historicity of every detail. The account 
of the visit to Lee’s Headquarters is an accurate account of an 
historic fact. But for the story of the meeting with John 
Brown I cannot vouch. Certainly it has verisimilitude. Yet 
it may be that David brought the rugged old hero into his 
narrative because he thought that in that way, rather than 
by comment, he could show how strong was the impression 
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made upon an imaginative boy and ignorant negroes by the 
sudden appearance of such a person in our quiet valley. 
He must have known how puzzled, in the presence of this 
strange figure, were such “Old Line Whigs” as the doctor, who 
hated slavery and yet loved law. John Brown, alas! had never 
learned that the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 
of God. 

I make no apology for David Clough. Possibly some parents 
and critics of the rising generation may be led to think that 
the world is not growing worse and that the difference between 
the child of to-day and of a former generation is not that one 
is worse than the other but that one is more frank than the 
other. I believe the boys and girls of to-day are better than 
they were in my youth and I think that they ought to be, for 
they are living in a purer atmosphere. David, but for the 
grace of God, might have been poisoned by the malaria of a 
dying civilization or utterly corrupted by the effects of war. 
That grace was mediated through the sweet and noble character 
of his mother. 

I am indebted to my daughter, Ellen Stanley Parks, for help- 
ful suggestions and for sparing me the labour of reading proof. 
I, further, desire to acknowledge the permission of the publish- 
ers for use here of two chapters, published some twenty-five 
years ago, one in the Century Magazine and the other in the 
Atlantic Monthly. The first has been partially rewritten and 
the second distributed throughout the book. 

L. P. 

Cannes. 

Christmas-tide, 1926. 
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CHAPTER I 


“Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 
WORDSWORTH. 


As one looks down the long vista of the past, there are thrown 
on the screen of memory moving pictures. A scene appears 
and then vanishes to give place to another. But how much 
time elapses between these two pictures it is not easy to say. 
In my own case, I am sure that I did not get my hand on the 
unbroken thread of Memory until I was about five years of 
age. I do not mean, of course, that every incident since then 
is easily recalled, but only, that from that time on there has 
been a continuous movement of a life which I recognize as mine. 
Before that there were moving pictures of some one, who 
vaguely resembles me but might have been some one else. 

If the reader is willing to look at a few of these moving 
pictures, he will gain an insight into the character of the boy 
whose story for a few years this book purposes to tell. 

The first picture is that of a little boy—I do not know his 
age—and a girl about twelve years old. It is raining and the 
two children are standing close together under an umbrella. 
They are standing on a tumble-down old wharf at South 
Amboy. They are looking on the grey lumpy water of the 
bay; the girl, who is dressed in black, is gazing out across the 
waters looking for the appearance of a steamboat. She says, 
speaking to herself rather than to her little companion: “I 
hope it did not rain to-day in New York.” And the little boy 
replies: “Doesn’t it rain all over the world at once?” 

“Oh, no! It is bright in one place and rains in another.” 
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“But it didn’t in the flood,” the little boy objects. 

“No, then it rained over the whole earth. But you remember 
that when God made the rainbow and set it in the sky, He 
promised that it would never rain like that again.” So Science 
and Theology were reconciled and the child’s mind was at 
peace. 

“Well, even if it did rain there, I don’t think She would let 
Mamma get wet.” 

“Who wouldn’t?” enquired the girl. 

“God.2 

“You mustn’t call God ‘She’, dear.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because God is a man.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Why, because we say ‘OUR FATHER ’.” 

The logic of this was indisputable, but somehow it did not 
quite satisfy the child whose highest ideal was that of a loving 
mother. But, fortunately, the discussion could not continue, 
for the girl suddenly cried: “There’s the boat!” And looking 
out from the tent of the umbrella, the boy saw the smoke of the 
steamboat and then the high smoke-stack and the great walk- 
ing-beam which went up and down. Then there was the hoarse 
blow of the whistle, and suddenly the wharf seemed to slide 
out to meet the boat and ropes were thrown out and made fast, 
and a plank ran out and the passengers began to come ashore. 
One of the last was a small lady dressed in black and with a 
long crape veil, and under her bonnet could be seen the frill of 
a widow’s cap. She looked very frail and yet beautiful, the 
children thought. 

As soon as she put foot on the dock the boy threw himself 
upon her and she said: “Have you been a good boy?” and the 
girl said: “Yes, he has been very good, but my goodness, how 
he has talked!” The mother smiled and taking the little boy 
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under her own umbrella—the girl following—they went off 
into the mist and the picture faded away. 


* * * * * * 


If the oldest inhabitant could not remember such a winter 
as that of ’57-’58, it is not surprising that the child with yellow 
curls and blue eyes and face flushed with fever, who was lying 
in a great four-poster bed, could not, for indeed there was 
little he could remember. He had found that when anyone 
called “David” he was meant. He did not know the name 
of the town in which the house with the bed was, and he did 
not know that to burn up with fever and shiver at the same 
time, to have a throat so sore that he could hardly swallow, 
was not the normal life. What he could not understand was 
that he saw his mother only for a moment from time to time, 
and that at night there were strangers in the room. At that 
time there were no trained nurses, but the kindly neighbors 
took turns in “sitting up” with the sick. Two such watched 
by his bedside, for his mother could not leave a younger 
child who was more seriously ill than David. 

The two ladies who cared for David took alternate nights 
and were as different as could be. Miss Simpkins was tall 
and angular and matter-of-fact. She put on a dark flannel 
dressing gown which had buttons down the front, and when 
she leaned over to give the child medicine those buttons 
scratched his nose. Her hand was hard and he did not like 
to have her touch him. Poor woman, she did her best but 
got little thanks from the child, who openly rejoiced when he 
found that it was Mrs. Rowland’s turn to watch with him. 
This charming lady was young and so pretty that David 
loved to look at her, and her hand was so cool and soft that 
he liked to feel it on his forehead. She wore a blue dressing- 
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gown which was tied together with ribbons, and there was a 
faint scent of orris root that smelled so clean and sweet that 
David all through his life associated that dainty lady with it. 
Then, better than all, she had imagination, which poor Miss 
Simpkins lacked. Worse than the fever or the sore throat was 
a mysterious affliction which David called “Big Fingers.” 
This would come on at night, and his wrists would contract 
to a narrow thread and the rest of the hand would swell until 
the fingers seemed as large as the wrist ought to be, and the 
fingers were like cotton-wool. But if he cried out on Miss 
Simpkins’ night: “My fingers are big!” she would come and 
look at them and say: ‘‘Nonsense, they are the same size 
as they always are,” and leave it at that. And David would 
weep until Miss Simpkins would tell him not to be a baby 
and then he would weep still more for shame. But when, 
on Mrs. Rowland’s night, he would say: ‘My fingers are big!” 
she would run over to the bed and look at the tiny hands and 
cry: ‘‘My goodness! So they are! Well, let me see if I 
can’t stroke them little again!” And she would softly stroke 
his hands until he would fall asleep. 

Fortunately Sallie, the sister whom we saw on the dock, 
was at boarding school, so she escaped, and James, David’s 
elder brother, did not take the fever, but Laura, his other 
sister and Phill, the baby, were even more dangerously sick 
than David. And because these others were worse than 
David, the mother and the faithful Mammie gave all their 
time to them. Mammie, who had taken care of him before 
he fell ill, would look in from time to time and tell him to be 
a good boy. 

Then there was the doctor, who came every morning and 
evening and once in the middle of the night, when everything 
seemed going queer and the child began to talk and sing in 
a way that alarmed Mrs. Rowland, so that his mother was 
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called and the doctor sent for in haste. The doctor never 
said anything that the child could understand, but he was a 
source of perpetual interest. In the first place, he did not speak 
as other people did. He was different and spoke gruffly 
though not unkindly, and pronounced his words differently 
from what the child was accustomed to hear. He was a Ger- 
man who had come over after the troubles of 49. He wore 
gold-rimmed spectacles which had what the child thought 
was a crack across the lenses, and he had a pocketbook in 
which was a pencil, which he would put into the cover, and 
it did not fall out! But what surprised the child more than 
all was that the doctor was either, as he thought, very dirty 
or very clean; he could not decide which, for every time he 
looked at the child’s throat he would wash his hands. Well, 
that night, it seems, this story came near being brought to a 
sudden end, but it passed and the child lived, as you see, and 
has had a happy life, though the beginning was so sad. Only 
a little more sadness remains to be told and then things be- 
come brighter. 

One day the house was more still than ever and the mother 
did not come in, in the morning, and Mrs. Rowland, who 
stayed all day, was as gentle as ever, but did not laugh at all 
and frequently wiped her eyes. In the afternoon the mother 
came into the room, and the child thought he had never seen 
her look so white, and there was a look in her eyes as if she 
had seen something strange, and yet they were filled with 
peace. She asked him if he would like her to stay the night 
with him and when he cried: “Oh, if you would!” she smiled 
and kissed him. But then he hesitated to take this pleasure 
and said: “But who will watch with Phill?” She said: “The 
angels, my darling.” And the child wept, he knew not why. 


* * * * * * 
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As the days went on the throat became better, and the 
terrors of the night subsided, and one day the doctor, look- 
ing at the throat, said: “Goot” and the child was told that 
that night he was to sleep in his own bed. This was what was 
called a “truckle-bed,” and in the daytime it was pushed under 
the four-poster and at night drawn out, so that the mother 
could lean over and feel if the child had cast off the covering, 
without getting up, and if the child by chance rolled out of 
the bed, no great harm was done. 

But the poor mother was to have no rest that night, much 
as she needed it, and the terror of that night would remain 
with the child as long as he lived. I still speak of the child 
as if it were some one else, but I think that night self-con- 
sciousness was born, or rather perhaps, continued unbroken, 
for from that night I think the pathway of the past stretched 
plain before my eyes. 

Some time in the night—I learned later that it was about 
three o’clock in the morning—there was the sound of a 
mighty wind, and the door which led out on to the back porch 
burst open and in a moment the room was filled with a chilling 
blast, and the floor was covered with what I thought was 
salt or sugar. My mother, thinking only of the danger to me, 
threw all the covering from her bed over me, and, calling 
James to her aid, leaped from her bed, and her bare feet made 
a track over the snow-covered floor. It was before the days 
of gas, or even of kerosene oil, and a light was always kept 
burning in the fireplace, so from this a candle was lighted and 
my mother and James together dragged a mattress from 
another room, pushed it against the door, and then dragged 
a bureau to hold it in place. Of course I began to scream 
with terror, and my poor mother was so exhausted that she 
leaned against the wall unable to speak or do anything to 
quiet me, but James, with what breath he had left, cried out: 
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“Oh, shut up, you little fool!” And the “little fool”, more 
afraid of James than of the storm which shook the old wooden 
house, put his head under the covering and cried softly, so 
as not to disturb anyone. When, at length, the room had been 
as well protected as was possible against such a storm as had 
never been known before in that part of the country, my mother 
took me into her bed, and I soon forgot the horrors of the 
night, and fell asleep with my head on her loving heart. 


* * * * * * 


If there were any truth in the law of averages, I should 
now be able to tell you that our troubles for that winter were 
over. But they were not. One night, it was said because 
the fire had to be kept all night in the stove in the hall, so 
bitter was the weather, a fire broke out and soon the house 
was in flames. In the hurry and confusion, one of the half- 
crazed servants, finding the truckle-bed in her way, without 
looking to see if it were occupied, pushed it under the bed 
and fled. When all the family was assembled on the pavement 
in front of the house, my mother suddenly cried: “Where is 
David?” 

“Oh, my Lord!” screamed Mammie, “dat lamb was left in 
his truckle-bed and now him’s burnt to death!” 

At this horrid suggestion there was a groan from the crowd 
which had collected, and a young man, of whom few spoke 
well except that all agreed that he did not know the meaning 
of fear, rushed into the house, and, wrapping a blanket around 
his head, crawled on the floor and dragged me from under 
the bed, escaping just before the ceiling fell in. 

When i awoke, I found myself sitting up in a crib, and I 
remember the feeling of indignation at the thought that they 
should think I was a baby to be put into a crib. It was a 
most confusing experience; some were laughing and crying 
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at the same time and others were drinking cherry bounce. I 
was given a glass of milk and some crackers, and when I heard 
some one say it was one o’clock, I forgot the indignity of the 
crib in the thought that like a real man I was eating and 
drinking at this dissipated hour. When I asked for my mother, 
I was told that she had been put to bed and that everyone was 
safe, and that I was in the house of my dear Mrs. Rowland. 
She laughingly said: “Are your fingers big, honey? And shall 
I rub them?” 

But before I could answer, Bob Baxter, the hero who had 
saved my life, said: ““You may rub mine, thank you.” 

But she said: “You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Bob 
Baxter. You have been drinking!” Everyone laughed, for 
in those days few thought it a shame for a youth to get drunk. 
But when she saw that his hands were indeed badly burnt, 
she bound them up tenderly, and I heard her say: ‘Oh, Bob, 
if only you wouldn’t.” 

All this meant nothing to me at the time, but later Mammie 
told me that “Miss Lulie”, as we called her, had been mar- 
ried when she was only seventeen years old, that her husband 
had died two years later, and that Mr. Bob was “just naturally 
crazy about her,” and added: ‘‘An’ he, Lord knows, he ain’t 
de only one, neither.” 

So came to an end “the winter of our discontent.” I have 
told the story, not to excite pity, but because I think that it 
had a deep influence upon my life for several years. This 
background of pain and sickness left me feeble in body, 
timid in disposition, and subject to imaginary fears. In fact 
I was for a time one of those pathetic children whose parents 
declare that they are afraid they are too good to live. I out- 
grew it later and became as bad as a natural child ought to be, 
but that year of precocious “goodness” robbed me of that joy 
of living which is the healthy child’s birthright. 


CHAPTER II 


“O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind?” 
SHELLEY. 


Spring was far behind. Indeed, Winter so long outstayed his 
welcome that the unshod feet of Spring had to step on the 
wet snow which still lay in sheltered spots, under the fence, 
or behind some bush where the sun could not get at it. But 
at length Spring did come, and the South Wind called to the 
flowers, which, my mother said, had been afraid to come out 
till it called, and one morning she brought me a crocus which 
had come through the snow, and told me it made her feel as 
Noah did when the dove brought back the olive leaf to the ark, 
after the flood. “Every year,” she continued, “when the first 
flower comes, I feel as if a dove had brought it.” 

After this it was not long before the lilies-of-the-valley and 
the violets arrived in great profusion, and the trees and shrubs 
began to blossom, and Spring, indeed, had come. 

Then came a memorable day when I was allowed to go out 
on to the back porch. It was a joy to escape from the room 
in which sickness had so long held me captive, but I had 
another pleasure, which was seeing Laura again, whom I had 
not seen since the dreadful scarlet fever had come upon us. 
She was three years older than I, but now I hardly knew her; 
she had grown so long. Before the fever came, she had been 
a chubby little girl, but now she seemed all teeth and eyes, 
and, as James said, with more truth than gallantry, was “awful 
skinny.” 

Of course each of us wanted to tell the other how sick we 
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had been, and when Laura said she had been much sicker 
than I, there came near being a quarrel. But Mammie brought 
peace by the sensible remark that she should think to good- 
ness both had been sick enough to satisfy anybody. Unfor- 
tunately she did not leave the matter there, but led to another 
dispute by adding: “In dis here world o’ sin an’ misery, 
troubles come thick and fast, so the best we kin hope is to 
enjoy oursel’s once in a while.” 

This pessimism so affected Laura that she said: ‘Maybe 
then it would be better to die and be an angel, like Phill.” 

“Phill ain’t a angel!” cried James, who appeared at that 
moment. 

“Oh, James!” cried Laura, greatly shocked, “how can you 
say such a thing? Don’t you remember your hymn: ‘I want 
to be an angel, And with the angels stand’?”’ 

“T don’t care what the old hymn says,” stoutly maintained 
James. “JZ don’t want to be an angel, and Phill isn’t one.” 

“He is, too,” asserted Laura. “Isn’t he, Mammie?”’ 

“Sholy, honey, sholy, he is dat.” 

“T don’t believe it!” cried James. “Angels have got wings, 
haven’t they?” 

“Suttenly,” replied Mammie. ‘Everybody knows dat.” 

“Well, then,” said James, but in a gentler tone, ‘Phill had 
no wings; for I saw him in’”—and here his voice broke and 
he stammered—“I saw him then and he had no wings.” 

“They grew afterwards,” sobbed Laura, “didn’t they, 
Mammie?” 

But Mammie was too moved, by this recalling of her loss, 
for speech. She rocked back and forth and gently clapped 
her hands and crooned, so that it was as if one heard the wind 
sighing through the jungles of her native Africa, in a way, as 
Laura afterwards said, that gave her “the creeps.” It gave 
me the creeps, too, and even the skeptic James was deeply 
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moved, but broke the tension by remarking, as if the previous 
conversation had led naturally to it: “The circus is coming.” 

“What circus?” cried Mammie, suddenly coming out of her 
trance at this recall to terrestrial interests. 

“Dan Rice’s circus,” replied James. 

“For de Lord’s sake! Is dat funny man comin’ here again? 
I seen him once and nearly died a-laughin’. But dat,” she 
added in a tone of apology, “was before I got religion. I ain’t 
clar in my mind dat a perfessin’ member ought to have any 
truck wid such doin’s.” 

“Y’m going!” cried James. 

“You can’t,” retorted Laura. “You spent your quarter on 
a book, and you haven’t got another.” 

“Never you mind,” said James. “I don’t need any quarter. 
I know a way to get in—Bill Edwards told me. He and I are 
going together.” 

“Is you come to ’sociatin’ wid po’ white trash like Bill 
Edwards?” exclaimed Mammie indignantly. 

“He isn’t poor white trash!” stoutly asserted James. “He’s 
the smartest boy in school.” 

“ <Smart’!” scornfully replied Mammie. ‘“I’se been ’sociatin’ 
wid de quality and nothin’ but de best, ever sence I was de 
size of dis chile,” she said, laying her hand on my head, “but 
I ain’t heard tell dat none of dem is ‘smart’. No, sir, gen’- 
lemun ain’t got no use for smartness. Po’ white trash like 
dem Edwardses is got to be smart; dere ain’t nothin’ else for 
dem to be. An’ I got a notion in my head dat it wa’n’t dat 
Edwards boy neither, dat put you up to crawlin’ under de 
tent and gettin’ took up by de police. No, sir, if de truf was 
knowed, it would turn out dat it was nobody but dat or’nery 
limb of Satan, Yaller Jake. He was de smarty! Am I right?” 

James looked guilty, but kept silence. 

“You don’t say nothin’, ’cause you ain’t got nothin’ to say,” 
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continued Mammie in a cutting tone. “I knows jest as well 
as if I’d heard him dat it’s Yaller Jake dat put you up to dis 
disgracefulness. I’m bound it will be news to your ma, but 
as sure as I’m settin’ here, she’ll know it as soon as she comes 
home from dat Lentum service she goes to every day.” 

“Mammie,” pleaded James, “you wouldn’t be so mean.” 

““Mean’!” exclaimed Mammie indignantly. “I ain’t mean, 
but I’se got proper pride, and I’m goin’ to say to your ma: 
‘T’se always sociated wid de quality, and if you please, Ma’m, 
I'll be goin’ back to my marster, Major Jeames Fontleroy. 
He wouldn’t wish me to ’sociate wid children what ’sociate 
wid po’ white trash and free niggers—like Yaller Jake’-—and 
ef you don’t quit makin’ faces at me, she'll hear dat too!” 

“T ain’t making faces,” cried James, by this time almost 
reduced to tears. “I swallowed a fly!” 

“Den ef you swallered a fly,” replied Mammie, somewhat 
appeased by the effect of her eloquence, “you better go over 
to de pump an’ drink a dipper o’ water an’ drown him. Fur, 
ef he’s walkin’ roun’ inside you, ‘long in de middle of de 
night, I’m goin’ to hear somebody hollerin’: ‘Mammie! Ise 
got a pain!’ an’ I'll say: ‘You better send fur Mr. Bill Ed- 
wards, he’s so smart’.” 

By this time poor James had no spirit left in him and sued 
for mercy. Would Mammie agree not to threaten to return 
to the aristocratic Major Fontleroy, if James on his part agreed 
to tell his mother about the companionship of Bill Edwards, 
and if Yellow Jake was left out of the expedition? On this 
basis a compromise was effected. But the artful James did 
not stipulate whether this announcement to his mother was 
to be made before or after the event! 

Peace having thus been established, Mammie agreed that a 
“perfessin’ member” might, without contamination, look at 
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the parade, which James said would pass the house next 
morning. 

To me the parade revealed a magic world. First came a 
procession of noble-looking men clad in what James called 
“mail armor”, and beside each nobleman rode a lady of sur- 
passing beauty: her riding skirt almost reached the ground 
and the ostrich feather in her hat swept over her shoulder. 
I gazed in wonder and at last exclaimed: “I never knew women 
were so beautiful!” 

“De’se beautiful, honey!” replied Mammie, who could not 
quite forget that she had “got religion” and evidently was 
not quite sure whether a “‘perfesser” should be looking at such 
things. “But is dey good?” 

“Oh, Mammie!” I cried, deeply moved, and diving uncon- 
sciously into the depths of the esthetic philosophy, “if they 
are beautiful, they must be good.” 

“Maybe so, maybe so, honey, but I ask you to look at dat 
colored pusson.” 

I looked and saw a huge beast, which James said was an 
elephant, swaying from side to side; from between two white 
long teeth, swung what I thought was his tail; back and forth 
it swung like the pendulum in the clock in the hall. The ele- 
phant was covered with a crimson cloth, on which was printed 
in letters of gold, which I could not read, but Laura did— 
“The King of Ethiopia”—and on its back, seated in a sort of 
crib, I saw a huge negro. He was black as coal, and his hair 
was stained a bright yellow. On his arms were hoops of gold, 
and from his nose hung another ring of gold which depended 
below his chin. Beside him stood a tiny negro girl, who fanned 
him with an ostrich fan. ‘Well, sirs,’ cried Mammie, now 
greatly excited, “I wonder who owns him?” 

Some of the “poor white trash” standing on the sidewalk 
laughed at this, but the negroes gazed with awe. I have often 
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thought since if there were not creeping through their minds 
some dim atavistic memory of the days of old, when such as 
he had ruled in the African village from which their fathers 
came? Or, was it one like this who had sold their fathers 
to some trader for a cask of rum, to be chained together for 
the fearful “middle passage”? 

To me the sight of this creature was only frightening, but 
my fear quickly passed into another emotion as the next 
figure came into view. I grasped Mammie’s hand with a 
feverish clutch and whispered, ““Mammie, is that an angel?” 

“Don’t talk dat way, child,’ indignantly replied the “‘per- 
fesser’. ‘Don’t you know no angel ain’t goin’ to mix itself 
up wid no circus procession?” 

But I was no “perfessin’ Christian”; I was a little pagan, 
and so I gazed in wonder and adoration. The ladies of the 
first procession were indeed beautiful, but the one I now saw 
moved me in a different way. She must be more than human. 
Exalted high on a golden chariot drawn by six white horses, 
was a throne, and on it sat a woman clothed in a wondrous 
garment of white and red stripes, and about her shoulders was 
draped a scarf of blue spangled with stars. On her head 
there was a crown of gold. Her arms were white as milk; in 
one hand she carried a golden spear, and the other hand rested 
on a huge bird, which the omniscient James said was an eagle, 
and that the lady’s name was Columbia. But the face was 
so calm and beautiful that my instinctive heresy reasserted 
itself and I cried out again: “I know she is an angel!” 

“Honey, ef you talk dat way,” groaned the scandalized 
Mammie, “TI’ll have to take you into de house. I don’t know 
what yo’ ma’d say ef she could hear you.” 

Fortunately, further theological discussion was prevented 
by a shout from the crowd, and looking I saw a clown riding 
on a diminutive donkey, with his face turned to the animal’s 
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tail. In his hand he carried a banner and on it was an in- 
scription which Laura read aloud: “Five Dollars Reward 
to any Man or Boy who can ride ‘Yankee Doodly’ three times 
around the ring in the Great Show!” 

When I heard this, a wonderful thought came into my mind. 
I did not know how much five dollars might be, but it sounded 
like a huge sum, and I thought if I had it, I might do what I 
had long wanted to do, “when I was big,” and that was to buy 
a ring for my mother like the one Mrs. Rowland wore. This 
was a gold ring with a beautiful piece of red glass in the middle, 
and all around it were little pieces of white glass which 
sparkled in the sunlight. My mother had only a slight circle 
of gold on one finger, and I thought how lovely she would look 
with one like Mrs. Rowland’s. So I nestled closer to Mammie 
and whispered: “Oh, Mammie, do you think I could ride it?” 

“My lamb!” cried Mammie, in a tone of mingled sympathy 
and horror. “Don’t yo’ let no such thought get into yo’ head. 
Dat’s a trick mule, and nobody can’t ride it, ’ceptin’ Dan Rice 
hisself. Ef you was to tetch him, he’d eat you alive; dat’s 
what he’d do!” 

No child, I suppose, ever forgets his first circus. Certainly 
I never shall. I do not remember all the details, for, in truth, 
many of them were confusing. The beautiful ladies in velvet 
gowns, and the knights in mailed armor, who rode round the 
ring in bewildering mazes, the acrobats who swung on trapezes, 
the tumblers who vaulted over horses, still flit like ghosts 
through the caverns of my mind; but the lady who rode on 
a black horse and jumped through hoops, I shall never forget. 
I asked Mammice if all ladies had pink legs. 

“Good gracious! no,” she exclaimed. “And hern ain’t pink 
neither. She’s got long stockin’s on. But I don’t know what 
her ma was thinkin’ about, to let her come in here before all 
dese men, widout her proper clothes on.” I replied that per- 
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haps her mamma did not know that she had come to the 
circus, and Mammie said in that case she hoped her ma would 
give her “a good talkin’ to.” But further discussion of the 
lady’s domestic affairs was prevented by the appearance of 
the clown. He walked around the ring as if he owned the 
circus! He made faces at the spectators and kissed his hand 
to the lady on the horse, till the ring master appeared. I 
thought him as perfect a specimen of manly beauty as I had 
thought the lady to be of feminine charm, and when he 
cracked his long whip he sent the saucy clown howling behind 
the lady and horse, where the whip could not reach him. 

Mammie highly approved of this exercise of discipline and 
called out in a loud voice: ‘“Dat’s it! I knowed dat when 
dat gen’lemun come, he teach dat audacious clown not to act 
so biggity!”” But the nimble clown crept out when his master 
was not looking, and got hold of the whip and cracked it, and 
so scared his master that he was made to dance. 

Mammie was scandalized. “Did you ever see de like of 
dat in all your born days?” she ejaculated. The white people 
laughed and the joy of the blacks was unbounded. They 
roared with delight. For what could be more stimulating to 
the downtrodden than to see the tables turned? And what 
virtue can seem so just to the timid as audacity? Two men in 
red coats now ran to the assistance of the ring master; but 
the clown, rendered desperate, caught up two bags which lay 
near the foot of the pole in the middle of the ring, and beat 
them over the head till the flour with which the bags were 
filled covered them and blinded them, and some of the flour 
fell on the coat of the ring master. If the ring master had 
not now caught up the whip which the clown had dropped to 
pick up the bags, Mammie said the circus would have “broke 
up in a riot.” But, fortunately, this was averted. The ring 
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master recovered his dignity, the attendants brushed his coat, 
and the impudent tormentor was driven out of the ring. 

Now the ring master blew a little whistle, and immediately 
there trotted into the ring a horse of pure white, and as gentle 
as a kitten. He wore neither saddle nor bridle, and trotted 
round the ring, bowing to the people and dancing round and 
round as the band played. He lay down and let his master 
sit on his side. Then he got up again and some men brought 
in a ladder. At a word from his master the intelligent creature 
put his foot on the lower step. 

“Don’t you tell me dat dat horse is goin’ to try to go up 
dat ladder!” exclaimed Mammie. “It can’t be done, and ef 
dat gen’lemun tells him to try it, den he’s goin’ to break his 
leg. You hear me!” 

Evidently the horse did not hear her, for, while the band 
played very softly, he went up, step by step, and at last stood 
with all four feet on the little platform at the top and turned 
round and round, and then slowly came down again. Then 
you should have heard the plaudits of the crowd, and my hands 
tingled from the vigorous clapping which I made. 

I thought that this was equal to anything James had told 
me out of the “Arabian Nights”. And it was the high-water 
mark of the entertainment, for, while something thrilling was 
to follow, the acme of grace and dignity had been reached. 

As I said to my mother, in telling her of the wonders I had 
seen: “You would hardly believe it, but that naughty clown 
came back again, though not until the ring master had gone 
away.” Yes, he came in, followed by Yankee Doodly. Then 
in a big voice he called out that if anyone could ride the 
donkey three times around the ring, he would receive five 
dollars, and then in a burst of generosity added that he would 
also receive a ticket for the performance to take place at night 
under the same tent, when the most wonderful things were 
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to be seen—things that there had not been time enough to 
show that afternoon. 

Mammie openly expressed her scorn of this announcement, 
saying in a loud voice, which made people near by turn and 
look at her and the little boy beside her, and smile with 
pleasure at the exhibition of boundless expectation and scorn- 
ful scepticism: ‘“‘Now den, as sure as you’se on de top of dis 
round world dere’s more fools in dis here circus dan dat one 
in de ring.” 

Her judgment was speedily justified, for a man seated near 
the ring, now climbed over the little embankment and threw 
his leg over the donkey’s back. The donkey trotted quietly 
round half the ring, then suddenly stopped. Planting his fore- 
feet together, with a hee-haw of scorn, he kicked his hind 
feet high in the air and threw the man clean over his head. 
The laughter had hardly subsided, when another tried but 
with even less success, for the donkey bit him on the leg and 
he limped howling out of the ring. After this there was a pause, 
and the clown again repeated his offer. Then a form appeared 
in the ring, which made me stare and turn to look at Mammie 
with apprehension, for it was none other than “Yaller Jake” 
who was creeping up to the donkey. He was greeted with 
good-natured laughter by the “quality”, to whom he was well 
known, and by a roar of applause from the dusky folk who 
sat on the opposite side of the tent. ‘Don’t you be afeered 
of him, Jake! Take a good hold of him and he can’t shake 
you off.” These and other words of encouragement were 
called to Jake, and thus heartened, he threw himself upon 
the donkey, but not as the others had done. His head was to 
the tail, and his feet were clasped around the donkey’s neck, 
and he clung to the flanks with both hands. The crowd 
cheered, the clown protested that this was not “riding”, but 
his protests were drowned by the roar of the crowd, and, as 
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the donkey ran by where I was sitting, I saw the grinning face 
of Yellow Jake, who seemed to be in his element. Two and a 
half times the donkey circled the ring; then he stopped, and 
as Jake with bulging eyes craned his neck to see what the 
donkey was about to do, he quietly knelt down and began 
quickly to roll over on the ground. Indeed, so quickly that 
if Jake had not been nimble, he would have been caught. As 
it was, had not a friendly hand been stretched out to pull 
him from the ring, he would surely have been kicked by the 
donkey. I saw James crouching near by, and I knew that the 
friendly hand was that of Bill Edwards, and I trembled. 

“Dat’s what I knowed,” cried Mammie with disgust. ‘Po’ 
white and free niggers.” 

But to me “Yaller Jake” was the hero of the day. 


CHAPTER III 


“He hath disgraced me...and what’s his reason? I am 


a Jew.” 
The Merchant of Venice. 


When the warm days come in Saltbridge—which I now 
learned was the name of the town in which we dwelt—every- 
one takes a nap in the early afternoon. The children are all 
required to “lie down”, even if they do not sleep, and only the 
very little ones do, it being considered babyish; still they are 
taken off their feet and the heart is given a rest, so the custom 
continues, though the children rebel. Later, when the great 
heat has somewhat abated, the children and their nurses come 
out and sit on the porch in the shadow till the older folk 
join them in fresh dresses, and the evening meal is served. 
Every afternoon Mammie and I sat on the front porch and 
she told me stories. She had told the same stories so often, 
and knew them all so well that the recital required almost no 
mental effort and therefore, did not prevent the greeting of 
friends and acquaintances who went, by, with the salutation, 
“How do, Ma’m? MHow’s yourself?” And the conventional 
response, ‘“Po’ly, bless de Lord.” Sometimes there would be 
added a little gossip which did not interest me, for it had 
generally to do with the birth of some new baby, black or 
white. So, Mammie could continue the story and gossip with- 
out losing the thread of the narrative. Indeed, I soon knew 
them almost as well as she did and could correct her if she ever, 
which was not often, varied from the tradition. Many of the 
tales, now known to all the world as “Uncle Remus”, I heard 
long before they were gathered into book form, and “Bre’r 
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Rabbit” was the first hero I met on my pilgrimage. But there 
were even simpler tales than those and, perhaps because they 
held the attention without requiring any mental effort at all, 
I would ask for these on the hot afternoons when one felt 
too indolent for any exertion. These Mammie would tell me 
over and over again, as we sat on the porch in the hot and 
lazy air and the mind worked as slowly as Mammie’s palm 
leaf fan. There were three of which I never tired: 

“Once upon a time dere was a man. Somebody had give 
him a pair of new pants. So he took and got him two poles 
and set ’em up in de lane. Den he took and hung dem pants 
up on de poles, and run and took a big jump and tried to 
jump into dem. But he couldn’t never make it. Pretty soon, 
dere come a man along dat lane, an’ he see dis man runnin’ 
and tryin’ to jump into de pants and he say: ‘Howdy, Mr. 
Man? What you tryin’ todo?’ And he say: ‘Somebody done 
give me a pair o’ new pants and I ain’t never had no new 
pants befo’ and I’se tryin’ to jump into dem.’ And de oder 
man, he say: ‘Dat ain’t no way to git into no pants. You 
got to take ’em off dem poles and put first one foot into dem 
and den de oder foot and den pull.’ And he did so—” 

Immediately I would cry: “Please, Mammie, tell me that 
again.” 

And the patient soul would begin again, or sometimes she 
would say: “Let’s hear de next one and den we kin go back 
to him.” If this was the programme, then this followed: 

“Once upon a time dere was a man, and he wanted to git 
' de moss offen his roof. So he took and bought him a yoke 
o’ oxen and tied a rope on to dere horns, an’ begun to pull 
an’ haul. Rimeby dere come a man along and he see him up 
on de roof pullin’ and haulin’ at dem oxen and he say: ‘Howdy, 
Mr. Man? What you doin’ up dere?’ And he say: ‘Dere’s 
moss all over de roof 0’ my house an’ I’se tryin’ to haul dese 
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oxen up here so’s dey’ll eat it off fur me.’ And he say: ‘Dat 
ain’t no way to git moss offen your roof. What you got to do 
is to turn dem oxen loose an’ git you a hoe and chop de moss 
offen de roof.’ And he did so—” 

“Please, Mammie, tell me that again!” 

But like as not she would prefer to complete her repertory 
and would continue: 

“Once upon a time dere was a woman, an’ she took an’ 
washed de flo’ of her house. When de flo’ was all wet, she 
took a sieve an’ run out into de yard an’ held it up to ketch 
de sunshine an’ den run in agin an’ sprinkled it all over de 
flo’ to dry it. But it didn’ git dry. Bimeby dere come along 
a woman, an’ she say: ‘Howdy, Sis? What you doin’?’ And 
she say: ‘I done wash up my flo’ an’ now I’se ketchin’ de 
sunlight in de sieve to dry it; but it don’t git dry.’ And de 
oder woman say: ‘Dat ain’t no way to dry a flo’. You got 
to open de do’ an’ all de winders an’ let de wind blow thro’ 
an’ den de flo’ will dry itself.’ And she did so.” 

I have often asked myself, wherein the attraction of these 
silly tales lay? I suppose a modern psycho-analyst would 
say that I was suffering from incipient “Inferiority Complex” 
and that these stories ministered to my pride; for no one not 
an idiot could fail to see that he was superior to the gentle- 
man with new pants, or the lady with the sieve. But pos- 
sibly there is a more flattering explanation. A child of five 
to-day would be sent to a Kindergarten, and there hand and 
foot and eye would be exercised, and the mind allowed to 
work subconsciously, that is, without fatigue. But alas! in 
those days no one had thought of such a thing. In my 
youth there was nothing between such stories which held the 
attention, but did not require cerebration, and “lessons”, which 
meant memorizing—a severe mental discipline. Whatever 
the reason was, I enjoyed those tales and I like to recall now 
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the indolent pleasure of listening to them, as my mind floated 
in the warm air as lazily as Mammie’s palm leaf fan. 

But one day there were no stories, for Mammie said she 
was going down the street to a funeral, and made me promise 
to sit quietly on the steps till she returned. This I was con- 
tent to do for a while, for I could think at my leisure of the 
white horse and the beautiful lady in the circus, and then of 
the temerity of Jake. Then, as if I had materialized him, 
Yellow Jake himself appeared. 

“Where are you going, Jake?” I cried. 

“Howdy, Marse David?” Jake replied politely. “I’se goin’ 
into yo’ house to carry dese fish what Marse Bob Baxter done 
ketch and tol’ me to take ’em up and give ’em to yo’ ma wid 
his respec’s.” 

Forgetting all about my promise to Mammie, I said I would 
go with him and give the fish to the cook. When we had done 
this I complimented Jake on riding the donkey. 

“Yes, sir,” said Jake complacently, “I could have rid him 
roun’ dat ring twenty, let alone free times, ef he hadn’t laid 
down on me. I ain’t skeered o’ nothin’ and when I gets to 
be a man I’se goin’ to be a sure ’nough circus rider.” 

“But, Jake,” I naturally objected, “you’re colored.” 

“T knows I’se colored; but I ain’t so awful colored. I 
heerd tell of a man dat was real colored, but he was a rider 
in a circus. Dey just took and painted him white an’ nobody 
knowed de difference.” 

Now a tall brick wall divided our yard from that of our 
neighbor, a highly respected gentleman, named Strauss. Mr. 
Strauss was a Jew; and while some people spoke with con- 
tempt of him on this account, most people agreed that he was 
not only worthy of respect, but that it would be better if 
more Christians imitated his gentle, charitable spirit. He was 
rich and learned and dignified, and passed much of the time 
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in his garden, either tending the flowers himself, or directing 
his servant, or reading a book under the shade of one of the 
many fine trees which grew there. 

As ill luck would have it, a workman who had been engaged 
in repairing the wall, had left his ladder standing there, and 
Jake spying it, at the moment when we were talking about his 
prowess as a circus man, exclaimed: “I’se goin’ to show yo’ 
what I kin do, Marse David, I’se goin’ to run up dat ladder 
widout touchin’ my hands to it.” Whereupon he ran up, up, 
to the top of the wall, curving his bare feet around the rungs 
of the ladder as if they had been the feet of a monkey. Of 
course I was filled with wonder and envy, and boldly pro- 
nounced that I was going to do the same. But at this Jake 
protested that I would fall off and hurt myself, and then he 
would be “lammed.” ‘But I tell yo’ what yo’ kin do, ef yo’ 
want to have some real fun.” At this there came over me a 
feeling of self-pity. It seemed to me that I had never had 
any fun; indeed I was not sure that I knew what “fun” was. 
By this time I was proper soil for the tempter. Jake began 
to laugh as if he had already entered into the experience of 
the promised fun and said: ‘Yo’ know ol’ Mr. Strauss? 
Well, sir, you climb up dat ladder holdin’ on tight wid bof 
hands, an’ when you git to de top, yo’ look over de gardin 
wall an’ yo’ll see him settin’ under a tree readin’ a book. 
I knows he’s dere, ’cause I see him when I come along wid 
dem fish. Den yo’ sing out: 

‘Take a piece o’ pork 

An’ put it on a fork 

An’ give it to de curly-headed 
Jew, Jew, Jew.’ 

“Yo? sing dat at him an’ de ol’ man’ll frow a fit an’ you'll 
most die a-laughin’.” 

“I’m afraid!” I weakly said. “You do it, Jake!” 
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“Who, me?” cried Jake. “No, siree, I’se colored and he’d 
kill me. Id do it in a minute ef I was white.” 

“But you are free, Jake,” I urged, thinking that that would 
embolden him. But the wily tempter knew better. 

“Dat’s jes’ de trouble,” said Jake. “Ef I belonged to 
anyone, he wouldn’t let no one lam me but hisself. But ’cause 
I don’t belong to nobody, anybody kin cut de hide offen me.” 
Thus was I introduced to the advantages of Feudalism! 

Well, it all sounded very exciting and the mysterious “fun” 
was a thing to be desired, and so I began painfully—for my 
feet were tender, not tough like Jake’s—and slowly to mount 
the ladder until my yellow head was at the top of the wall and, 
I suspect, my blue eyes bulging with fear and expectation. 
There was Mr. Strauss, as Jake had said, sitting under a wide- 
spreading magnolia tree, reading a book. But I hesitated and 
called softly to Jake: “Suppose young Mr. Strauss comes, 
what am I going to do?” 

But Jake was prepared for any emergency and whispered 
back “Call him Tobi-Ass,” and with that his innocent victim 
went to his fate. 

In a feeble childish treble I began to sing the song Jake 
had taught me: 

“Take a piece of pork 

An’ put it on a fork 

An’ give it to the curly-headed 
Jew, Jew, Jew.” 

Mr. Strauss looked up with a pleasant smile as he heard the 
voice of a child. But when he heard the ribald words, he 
sighed and went on reading his book. So far there had been 
no “fit” and no “fun.” Nor was there destined to be either, 
for at that moment young Mr. Strauss appeared, and I, too 
excited to know just what I was saying, called out, as Jake 
had told me to do, “Tobi-Ass! Tobi-Ass!” This was more 
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successful for, as I learned later, Tobias was young Mr. 
Strauss’s name. I immediately found that young Mr. Strauss 
was lacking in the dignity which characterized his father, for 
he called me names which terrified me and whistled to a dog 
that jumped up against the wall with fearful barkings. I was 
so frightened that I fell off the ladder and landed in a bed 
of lilies-of-the-valley. I feebly wailed for Jake, but that faith- 
less friend had fled, and in his place I saw Mammie! 

“T ain’t doing nothing, Mammie!” I cried. 

“T see you ain’t doin’ nothin’!” Mammie frigidly replied 
and, without another word, she lifted me out of my flowery 
bed and led me into my mother’s room. 

There sat my mother, quietly sewing, and when I saw how 
pale and fragile she looked, and how sad—though she smiled 
when I came in—I wished with all my heart that I was a good 
boy. But it was too late now for repentance. Mammie had 
the floor. 

“Now den,” began Mammie in a deep voice, ““many’s de 
time you’ve heard me say dat dis is a angel chil’ an’ dat I was 
feared dat he was too good to live, an’ dat de Lord would soon 
take him to Hisself. But,” (and oh, what scorn was now in 
her tones!) “I takes it all back. Dis chil’ is bound to have a 
long life, dat is” (hedging) “ef he don’t first get hung along 
wid dat limb o’ Satan, Yaller Jake. Dey’se bof goin’ to be 
hung together, I reckon.” 

Familiar as my mother was with Mammie’s dramatic power 
of expression, she looked a little startled at this outburst and 
said: “Why, Mammie! What has David done?” 

“Yes, Ma’am, you may well as’ what’s he done. But you’d 
better say what ain’t he done? He clumb up de ladere dat 
dat or’nery Bill Simmons done left in de gyardin an’ holler out 
at ol’ Mr. Strauss, who was settin’ under a tree, not pesterin’ 
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nobody.” (And here I heard again the hateful ditty repeated 
with emphasis. ) 

“Dat’s what he done and I’se fru wid him. I’se always lived 
wid de quality an’ I hopes to die wid dem, but I ain’t goin’ 
to waste no more time wid a chil’ what, when I leaves him 
for a minute on de front po’ch an’ he gives me his solemn 
word o’ honor dat he won’t put his foot offen dem steps, goes 
trapesing off wid dat Yaller Jake, an acts like po’ white trash. 
More den dat,” said Mammie, now completely swept off her 
feet by the flood of her own eloquence, “I don’t ’low dat I’se 
goin’ to be de one to dress him to go to gallers to git hung 
along wid Yaller Jake.” And at this fearful picture, Mammie 
wept aloud and I sobbed with her. Where, oh, where was the 
promised fun? 

“Ts this true, David?” said my mother quietly. 

But I had no answer. 

“Ves, Ma’am! ~ It’s de Gospel truf,” broke in Mammie, 
“an’ all you got to do is to ask ol’ Mr. Strauss, an’ he'll tell 
you what dis sinfu’ chil’ done done.” 

But there was to be no need to call “ol’ Mr. Strauss” as a 
witness for the prosecution, for at that moment there was a 
ring at the front door bell, and my mother said: “Mammie, 
will you please go to the door—I’ve sent Lizzie on an errand— 
and say that I beg to be excused?” My mother sat with the 
white muslin she was sewing spread out on her black dress, 
and I stood before her, a pitiable object, my nice blouse 
stained with the juice of the lilies-of-the-valley, and my face 
marred with tears. Suddenly the door was thrown open, and 
Mammie announced in a tone of triumph: “Young Mr. 
Strauss!” 

Young Mr. Strauss had black curly hair, his eyes were 
rather too close together, and his nose was rather too prominent 
for beauty, but no one could doubt that he was clever and 
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intelligent, though he might have thought that his manner was 
a little more impressive than even that expansive community 
approved. He bowed politely to my mother, and then said 
with dignity, but with considerable restrained emotion: ‘My 
name, Madam, is Strauss. My given name is Tobias—accent 
on the second syllable. It is not, I hope, a dishonorable name.” 

“So far from it,” replied my mother, “that everyone familiar 
with the beautiful story of Tobit, should treat it with respect.” 

Mr. Tobias (accent on the second syllable) seemed rather 
astonished at this soft answer, and it had the effect of turning 
away his wrath, and he answered in a much softer tone: “I 
was not aware that the story of my namesake—some think of 
an ancestor—was to be found in the Gentile Bible.” 

“It is in the Apocrypha—though I have wished that they 
had followed the Roman Church in including it in the Canon. 
But wherever it is found, it teaches that we should all be 
better, if, like Tobias, we went on our journey accompanied by 
an angel.” 

“Madam,” continued the young man, “you make it difficult 
for me to fulfil my errand. Indeed, I ought to say here that 
my father wished me to pass the matter over in silence. This 
I should now be inclined to do, had the insult been confined 
to the desecration of my name, which I am sorry to say this 
child did by placing the accent on the last syllable, but he 
did far worse than that. He has grossly insulted my venerable 
father, and this I cannot permit.” 

“I can scarcely express my shame,” said my mother, “and 
I beg you will assure your father that there is no one I should 
have wished my child to honor more than him. I was deeply 
touched by your father’s kindliness in sending me some flowers 
at a time of deep distress, and I had hoped before this to have 
gone in and thanked him in person, but I have had many 
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duties and I have not been very strong of late, so that this, 
with other things, has been neglected.” 

“Madam,” said he, “I now regret to have added to your 
distress, and wish that I had followed my father’s advice, and 
not felt it my duty to make known to you what your son has 
done. On the other hand, permit me to say that it has been 
a pleasure to meet you. If there were more Christians like 
you, it would be a better world.” 

With that he took himself off and my mother and I were 
left alone. She said nothing, but she looked so sad that I 
felt more sorry for her than I did for myself. Mammie, who 
now returned, doubtless expecting to hear the well-deserved 
“dressin’ down” as she would have called it, must have been 
surprised, as I was, to hear my mother say: “Mammie, I 
want you to take David and wash his face and put on a clean 
blouse, and then take him in to Mr. Strauss!” 

“He ain’t goin’ to lay his han’ on him!” cried Mammie, her 
maternal instinct flaming up. ‘Dat chil’ ain’t fit to be lammed 
—it was dat Yaller Jake. I’d be monstrous glad to see him 
tan his hide offen him, but he ain’t goin’ to lay no han’ on dis 
child. I knows de law dat no colored pusson mustn’t lift a 
han’ agin’ a white pusson, but I gives yo’ warnin’ right now, 
Ma’am, dat ef he lift his han’ agin’ dis chil’, dat law’s goin’ 
to be broke!” 

My poor mother smiled and assured Mammie that there was 
to be no lifting of hands, but that I must make an apology to 
Mr. Strauss for the insult offered him and his son. 

So I was made respectable in appearance and led away. I 
could see that Mammie was not clear in her mind whether 
the law was to be broken or not, but determined that, come 
what might, I was not to be “lammed.” That she was under 
a considerable tension was shown when the colored boy, wear- 
ing a white jacket and a long white apron, who opened the 
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door grinned as if he understood the humiliating situation in 
which we both were. But Mammie was in no mood to brook 
any familiarity, and sharply requested him to tell his master 
that ‘““Marse David Clough and’”—here Mammie gulped—“his 
man servant had called to pay dere respec’s.” Thus ad- 
monished, the boy showed us into a room kept cool by Venetian 
blinds which excluded the afternoon sun. I had only time to 
note that the wire screen at the window, which allowed those 
within to look out but prevented the outsider from gazing 
in, had on it a picture of Rebecca at the Well, when the now 
chastened servant returned, and announced that his master 
would be in in a moment. 

Mr. Strauss looked rather grimly at me, but motioned 
Mammie to sit down in the corner. I had no desire to say 
anything, but, prompted by Mammie, close to whom I kept, 
I said: “Mr. Strauss, I’ve been a very naughty boy, and 
Mamma says I’m very sorry and please forgive me, and that 
I'll never do it again.” 

Mr. Strauss’s most obsequious debtor could not have called 
him handsome, but when he smiled, as he now did, his face 
became almost beautiful. He laid his hand on my head—I 
could feel Mammie’s knee quiver with anxiety—and said: 
“You know the story of Adam and Eve?” Even in my moral 
degradation I felt a thrill of resentment at this apparent ques- 
tioning of my orthodoxy, and said: “Certainly, sir.” 

The old man, who seemed to know what I was thinking, 
smiled again. “What I meant was that I think we are all 
inclined to say as Eve did ‘the serpent beguiled me.’ I sus- 
pect that serpent was in the garden with you, too. What 
do you think?” 

“I don’t think so, sir; there are no snakes in our yard.” 

“I did not mean snakes such as we see, but rather the evil 
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influences that we do not see. Perhaps there was such with 
you and led you to do what you knew was wrong.” 

This parable was a little to subtle for me, but Mammie 
caught the drift of it and said: “Dat’s de Gospel truf, Marse! 
Dat serpent what led dis chil’ to be so bad was dat or’nery 
Yaller Jake, and he ought to have de hide tanned offen him.” 

Old Mr. Strauss paid no attention to this but touched a 
bell, and immediately the boy brought in a plate of sponge 
cake and a tray with a squat bottle and some tiny glasses. 
The boy took some of the cake to Mammie, and the good old 
man bade me sit at the table with him. So I left Mammie’s 
knee by which I had been standing, and he gave me a piece of 
cake and poured into one of the glasses a little of the wine 
or whatever it was, saying: “I do not think you look as strong 
as you should, but a little of this cordial will bring some color 
into your cheeks.” 

Whether it brought color into my cheeks or not, I cannot 
say, but I know it made me tingle with a pleasant warmth all 
through my body. When we had finished this collation, 
Mammie said it was time to go and make a curtsey to Mr. 
Strauss, and told me to do my manners, and the old man said 
he hoped I would come again and look at some curious things 
he would show me. 

That night my mother read me the story of Tobit. I was 
far more interested in the dog than in the angel, but my 
mother told me that unless the angel walked with us, we should 
fall into sin. 

So I was forgiven, and could not but feel that it was almost 
worth sinning to feel the luxury of forgiveness. But when I 
saw how sad it made my mother to find me naughty, I prom- 
ised that never again, as long as I lived, would she have occa- 
sion to find fault with me. How well this promise was kept 
the following pages will show. 
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But this experience made a deep impression on me, because 
it led me to philosophize a little about life, something which 
I had never done before, and the result of my meditations was, 
that I felt sure that “fun” did not lie in the way of “Yaller 
Jake.” 

It may be true that “Heaven lies about us in our infancy” 
but certainly it did not lie long about me! 


CHAPTER IV 


“The destruction that wasteth at noon-day.” 
Psalms. 


I cannot remember the first time I was taken to church, but 
I can recall the first sermon which attracted my attention. 
It was on a hot Sunday morning in June, and as I happened 
to glance at the rector, who had mounted the pulpit steps, 
clad in the black gown which he had exchanged for the white 
surplice, after reading the prayers, it seemed to me that there 
was an unusual solemnity in the manner in which he an- 
nounced his text: “The destruction that wasteth at noon-day.” 
But I do not suppose that would have held my attention 
long, had it not been that looking at my mother, I noticed 
that she had a strained look of anxiety upon her usually 
peaceful face, as the preacher developed his thought. In- 
deed there was a hush over the whole congregation—no cough- 
ing or restless moving—only the rhythmic movement of the 
palm-leaf fans with which every pew was provided. How- 
ever, the sermon came to an end—as sermons do even to-day— 
and what was to me the most interesting part of the service 
followed. 

This was the Collection. I had been given, as usual, a large 
penny which I was to put into the bag myself. I did not slip 
my hand well into the bag which hung at the end of a long 
pole, as the less ostentatious people did, for I had found that 
by holding the penny high up and letting it drop upon the 
coins already deposited there, a distinct click followed, which 
was most gratifying. I had also another cause for satisfaction; 
I felt sure that there could be no penny that was so bright 
as the one I put in, for no matter how dull and dingy the head 
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of the Indian which adorned it might have been when it was 
given me, a judicious licking and vigorous polishing on my leg, 
or on the red rep cushion of the pew, during the sermon, con- 
verted it into pure gold. 

There was another reason why I enjoyed the collection: 
Mr. Taylor, who handed the bag on our aisle, was in the habit 
of delaying the service by stopping to have a little conversation 
with my mother. “Good morning, Madam,” he would say in 
his courtly way. “I hope you and the children are all well. 
This is a beautiful day.” Or, if that were not appropriate, 
“most unseasonable weather” or some other such small talk 
as Mammie called ‘passin’ de time o’ day.” 

Now all this was most distressing to my mother, who was 
trying to impress upon us children that “the Lord was in His 
Holy Temple” and therefore “all the world must keep silence 
before Him.” But Mr. Taylor was such a kindly soul, and 
so sincerely interested in each and all of us, that he could not 
be ignored and so my mother would answer as briefly as 
courtesy permitted, and breathe a sigh of relief when the good 
man had passed to the next pew. 

How great was my astonishment then, when Mr. Taylor 
remarked: “A most admirable discourse, Madam,” to see my 
mother, instead of bowing in acquiescence, or murmuring 
softly, lean over and whisper to him. I could not hear what 
they said, but caught the words “Yellow Jack” and saw my 
mother turn deadly pale. 

When the congregation had been dismissed, instead of giv- 
ing us the usual opportunity of speaking with our little friends, 
my mother hurried us away and, sending Laura and me ahead, 
kept James by her side and talked to him, evidently very 
seriously. At first I wondered what James had done, but on 
glancing back I soon saw that he showed no sign of repentance, 
but was deeply interested in what he was being told. I was 
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devoured with curiosity, and so, lingering a little that they 
might catch up with us, I said: “Mamma, is Yellow Jack 
any kin to Yellow Jake?” Before she could reply, James 
broke in with, “Well, I’ll be dogged!” (James was now get- 
ting to be a big boy and would use “almost cuss words’ in 
moments of excitement.) ‘TI’ll be dogged,” he said, “if I know 
whether David was born an idiot, or just got to be one.” 

Then my mother told Laura and me, sadly and solemnly, 
that “Yellow Jack” was a name given by the people to the 
dread disease “yellow fever,’ and that some sailors in a ship 
which had come from Havana, were sick and had been brought 
into the town and that everyone was a little worried. ‘That 
was why Mr. Balch spoke to-day of the ‘Destruction that 
wasteth at noon-day,’ and told us how we were to bear God’s 
visitation.” 

This was to be a memorable Sunday, for after the noonday 
dinner, instead of going into the parlor and saying over our 
lessons, before going to Sunday school and, if we knew them 
well receiving a piece of candy (I am thankful to say I never 
had reason to think of Sunday as a gloomy day), we were told 
that we were not to go to Sunday school, indeed that there 
was to be none, but that we were to go into the garden and 
keep quiet, and, above all, to keep out of the sun. James and 
Laura were soon absorbed in their books, and I looked around 
to see if there was anything of interest to be discovered. But 
there was not. Presently, Laura asked me to fetch her a 
palm leaf fan to keep the flies off while she read. As I stepped 
on to the porch, I heard voices. I soon recognized the voice 
of Mr. Taylor and heard my mother say: “If it were not for 
the children, how gladly would I stay and help in the nursing 
of the sick,” and Mr. Taylor reply: “Such a thing is not 
to be thought of for a moment, Madam. The sooner you and 
the children are out of this town, the better. My own family 
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starts for Baltimore to-night, and I should be glad if it were 
possible for you to do the same.” 

“That, I fear,” she answered, “would not be possible, but 
as soon as I can arrange it, I will take the children to my 
father’s. But you,” she continued, “will you not be able to 
go with your family?” 

“No, Madam, that will not be possible. In the first place, 
I have matters of importance to attend to, which no one else 
can undertake and besides, I think it my duty to remain here 
and do what I can to relieve those who are suffering under 
this dreadful visitation of God.” 

I was deeply impressed by the solemnity of the tone of 
this conversation, and was about to run back and tell the 
others, what I felt sure they could not know, that we were 
to be taken to grandpa’s. But, at that moment I was startled, 
and to tell the truth, somewhat shocked to hear a gruff voice 
cry: “This is no visitation of God; it is a visitation of the 
devil—the devil of ignorance and laziness, and neglect of 
the primary laws of sanitation!” It was the voice of Dr. 
Steffin, who had entered unannounced, and was now giving 
utterance to what I thought was blasphemy. So Mr. Taylor 
thought and said. My mother, no doubt, was as much 
shocked as Mr. Taylor, but she had too many reasons to 
know the goodness of heart of the gruff doctor, to enter into 
any theological discussion at such a time, and, therefore, 
quietly remarked: ‘Whatever may be the immediate cause 
of the calamity, God is visiting us in it and we must try to do 
His will.” 

“Yes, Ma’am,” replied the doctor more gently. “Only I 
wish I had been able to persuade the Town Council” (with a 
look at Mr. Taylor) “months, not to say years ago, to do His 
will by bringing pure water into this town, and closing up the 
cesspools and filling up the wells which were poisoning the 
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people, making them fit subjects for any disease some drunken 
sailor might introduce. However, you no doubt know what 
the wise Benjamin Franklin said: ‘Experience keeps a dear 
school, but fools will learn in no other.’ Now we are face to 
face with the fact and must make the best of it. But I did not 
come here to discuss the relation of Science and Religion, but 
to ask if you have made arrangements to flee?” 

“Yes,” said my mother. “My good friend here, was just 
telling me that I could be of no help by remaining, and that 
it would not be safe for the children to be kept here, so, as 
soon as possible, I shall take them to my father’s.” 

“As soon as possible,” said the doctor, “must be no later 
than to-morrow. And while it will do no harm to pause on 
the James River, no part of the tide-water will be safe until 
after frost, so that you will have to push on to the mountains.” 

Soon after this my mother called Lizzie and she brought 
in cake and Catawba wine and I, knowing that this meant 
the end of the conference, fled, lest I might be discovered, and 
that I might have the satisfaction of telling the others what 
I felt sure no one of them could know, that we were to be 
taken to see grandpa. Laura was properly impressed, but 
James scornfully remarked that he had known it, and added 
bitterly, “and without listenin’, too!” 

Though I had looked forward eagerly to a visit to my 
grandfather, I did not enjoy it. My grandfather’s house was 
near Petersburg, and I had often heard my mother speak of 
the garden in which my grandfather took great pride, and 
in which he spent many hours working with his own hands as 
well as in directing the man of all work. It was indeed a 
lovely garden, filled with roses, and sweet-williams and pansies, 
and many other flowers with hard names. Near the wall 
grew tall hollyhocks, and the garden was intersected with 
little gravel paths lined with tiny box-trees, which gave it a 
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trim and quaint appearance. But it was no garden for a child 
to play in. It was too tidy. Everything seemed to be say- 
ing, “Don’t touch me.” But the real reason why I cannot 
think of that garden with pleasure is that it was the inno- 
cent cause of a great humiliation, my first experience of that 
form of misery. My dear Mrs. Rowland had given me a new 
quarter, to do with it what I pleased, and some one else had 
made a like gift to James and Laura, so that we all started 
on our journey with the comfortable feeling that we had put 
money in our purses. 

The morning after our arrival at grandpa’s, Joseph, the old 
black factotum, hitched up the brown mare called Bess to the 
carryall, and was told to take us children into the town to 
spend our fortunes as our fancy might dictate. James at once 
bought a book—‘Robin Hood”—a poem. Laura, whether 
from a natural prudence, or because she saw nothing in the 
stores which tempted her, decided to save her quarter, and 
I took so long to decide that James said we should be late 
for dinner. My difficulty was not that I saw nothing attrac- 
tive, but that I saw so much that I wished to have. But the 
things I most wanted cost more than I had, or else James said 
they were “plum foolish.” So, at last, in despair, I bought 
a little horse and cart made of tin but gorgeously painted. 
When we reached the house James was soon absorbed in his 
book, which he had begun to read while in the carriage, and 
Laura went into the house to put her money into her work- 
box, while I went into the garden to try the paces of my really 
noble-looking steed. Joseph had given me a piece of string 
which I tied to a ring in the horse’s nostril, and began to 
haul him along one of the gravel paths. But the going was 
heavy and a wheel, catching in the gravel and being pulled 
out with a too vigorous tug, came off, and I sat sadly with 
the ruins of my fortune in my hands. I did not know what 
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to call it then, but I know now I was experiencing the bitter- 
ness of the vanity of the world. 

At dinner, which was served in a cool room protected from 
the sun by Venetian blinds, like old Mr. Strauss’s room, and 
served by old Joseph assisted by a girl, who kept off the flies 
by waving a large peacock fan back and forth over grandma’s 
head, grandfather said a long grace, in which he spoke of 
the “Child returned to the home of her childhood, and of the 
olive branches around the table” which made me feel hot and 
uncomfortable. But I soon forgot both the grace and the loss 
of my horse and cart in the pleasures of the table, on which 
were fried chicken and corn pudding, and many other de- 
licious things, concluding with a luscious watermelon. 

Grandma kindly asked how we had spent our money. James 
proudly told of his book, Laura of her prudence, while I had 
to admit that I had lost my fortune, and had nothing to show 
but the wrecks thereof. She was full of sympathy. But not 
so grandpa. He praised Laura’s prudence, and gave a grudg- 
ing approval to the purchase of a book, though he would have 
preferred that it had been a “History of the United States,” 
or a “Life of Washington,” rather than a story book. Of my 
tragedy he spoke with scorn. He pointed out how inevitable it 
was that those who possessed money which they had not earned 
should spend it foolishly and asked if I could complete the 
proverb “ and his money are soon parted”? Fortunately 
I could not. All this was enough to sadden me, but I think 
the turn the conversation now took, due to grandma’s desire 
to spare me, was more painful still, for it led to the shattering 
of an illusion, which I think most sensible people will agree 
is worse than the loss of material things. Grandma spoke of 
a show which had lately visited the town, and asked grandpa 
how tall the giant was. He said he was about as tall as 
Goliath of Gath; he could just have come into that door with- 
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out touching. “That door” was about nine feet high. A giant 
come in through that! I knew Goliath of Gath intimately. 
I knew that David was about my size and that Goliath was 
as big as a house, and now to hear that he could come in 
through that door! 

I never saw my grandfather after this visit, and I never 
regretted it! Many years after, I told my mother about 
my feeling toward him, and she understood, but said that 
life had been hard upon him and that while his disappoint- 
ments had not made him bitter, they had made him sad and 
severe. He had been a wild and foolish young man until he 
met with the great and good Methodist bishop, Asbury, who 
had converted him, after which he became a very religious 
man and gained the respect of the whole community. He also 
was a man of progressive ideas. He made a tour through the 
New England States—more of a feat in his day than going to 
Siberia now—and saw the mills at Lowell and Lawrence and 
became convinced that if mills were built on the James River, 
cotton cloth could be manufactured cheaper there than in 
New England, to which the raw material had to be brought 
from a great distance; whereas these would be, as it were, next 
door to the cotton fields. So he invested the whole of his 
modest fortune in a mill, which was equipped with the latest 
machinery, and for a while all went well. But, of course, 
others seeing the path opened for them, followed his lead, but 
not in all respects. My grandfather hated slavery and be- 
lieved that it would prove the ruin of the South. He did not 
approve of setting all the slaves free at once, and, could any- 
one have been so foolish as to suggest that they should be 
given the suffrage, he would not have thought it worth while 
to talk with him; but he showed his faith by his works, and 
determined that only free white labor should be employed in 
his mill. Of course his competitors, who employed slaves, 
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were able to undersell him for a time, but he believed that in 
the end cheap labor was expensive, and that he would succeed 
where others failed. But alas! Just at the moment when he 
needed more capital, President Jackson removed the govern- 
ment deposits from the United States Bank, and brought on a 
panic which ruined thousands, him among the number. My 
grandfather was a Whig, and perhaps his judgment on the 
strenuous President will not be that of history, but at any 
rate the creditors took the mill, filled it with slaves whom they 
did not have to pay for their work, and my grandfather, gath- 
ering up the fragments that remained, retired to his garden, 
declaring that the country was going to the dogs, and that 
the Democratic party was the enemy of stable government. 
“So,”’ said my mother, “he too had sat in that same garden 
with the wreck of his fortune to look at, just as you did with 
your broken horse and cart!” 

“Do you not think,” I asked, “that it would have helped 
him and bound up the wounds of his heart, if he had played 
with little children and from them caught some of the eternal 
hope which is their birthright?” 

“Perhaps so,” she replied, “but you must remember that 
in that day it would not have been thought proper for an 
older person to laugh and joke with children as your friend 
Dr. Claggitt does; they felt it their duty to improve them.” 

“Well, he didn’t improve me!” 

“So I see!” said my mother. 


CHAPTER V 


“We seemed the dwellers of the zodiac, 
So pure the Alpine element we breathed.” 
WORDSWORTH. 


How we got from Petersburg to Bethesda Springs on the 
slope of the Alleghany mountains is more than I can tell. 
We may have been transported on a magic carpet, for all that 
I can remember. All I know is that one day I found myself 
in a new world. Living as I had in the tidewater region, I 
had never seen a wood, 


“Sovereign with centennial trees” 


but now I found myself standing under giant tulip trees, or 
under the far-spreading chestnuts, or in the shadow of the 
wide-leafed maple. Nor had I ever seen such green grass, 
nor such a wide stretch of it, and the “Alpine element” was 
like wine. 

We occupied a little shack not much better in appearance 
than the servants’ quarters at home, only cleaner. But as 
it was as good as our neighbors had, we were not discon- 
tented. We took our meals at a central hut, kept by a lady 
whom everyone called “Miss Anne.” If she had a surname, 
I never learned it. There was a pleasant company of people 
gathered there, so my mother had congenial companionship, 
though indeed, I do not think she was dependent upon it. 
But the chief value as far as she was concerned, was that she 
got a much needed rest after the sorrows and anxieties of 
the dreadful winter we had passed through. She drank the 
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waters of a spring, from which I, not infrequently, drove 
away the pigs, who also were taking the “cure.” I tasted 
that water once but never again—it tasted like rotten eggs! 
But it seemed to do my mother good, and she grew a little 
plumper and gained some color in her pale cheeks. 

Most of the company was made up of elderly people, who, 
like ourselves, had fled from one of the Southern cities, in 
which the “Destruction that wasteth at noon-day” was rag- 
ing. But my mother tried to prevent us from hearing about it, 
and forbade us to talk about it, for she had what some thought 
were queer notions, though to-day we are learning how true 
was her instinct, that there is such a thing as mental con- 
tagion, and that it is as dangerous to health to be constantly 
talking of sickness, as to inhale infected air. 

My dear Mrs. Rowland was also among those having fled 
to the mountains, and on the evening of her arrival, when she 
came into the dining-room clad in an organdie dress with 
little rose-buds printed on it, and her skirts billowing out 
over her wide hoop, which made her waist look no bigger 
than mine, everyone turned to look at her, and I thought 
there could be no one in the world so beautiful. Others 
thought so too, for when she called to me in her sweet drawling 
voice and soft intonations (to speak the truth, not unlike the 
speech of an educated negro): ‘Has my little beau got an- 
other sweetheart?” I eagerly said: ‘Miss Lulie, will you 
marry me when I grow up?” 

“Ves, David, I will if you still want me!” 

And old Colonel Giraud from New Orleans, who had fought 
in the Mexican war, and, people said, in more than one duel, 
added: ‘Madame, if he should be so ungallant as not to claim 
the prize, remember that there are others!” She made him a 
curtsey, and passed on without another word, and I hated 
him. 
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Mrs. Rowland would take me walking in the early mornings 
before the sun had penetrated the deep woods, and it was 
my joy to go before her and part the tangled bushes and briars, 
so that the hoop-skirt might not be caught, and once I had 
the pleasure of tying the laces of her dainty slipper which 
had come undone. She would point out the various wild 
flowers which grew in abundance, and when she told me that 
the columbine which grew on the rocks was her favorite 
flower, I said it was mine, too. 

Each day brought new happiness and I think I began for 
the first time to know what the joy of living means. I grew 
a little, too. Not much, but a little, and one day I asked 
Miss Lulie if I was not almost big enough to marry. She 
pretended to give the matter serious consideration and then 
said, putting her head a little on one side: “Almos’ enough 
honey!” 

As we walked away, hand in hand, I heard a lady say: “Isn’t 
Lulie Rowland perfectly lovely?” and a sour-faced old lady— 
the wife of Colonel Giraud—remark: ‘“She’s pretty enough, 
but that girl would flirt with the cradle or the grave.” I did 
not understand what she meant, but it made me feel uncom- 
fortable, and the next day my discomfort increased. 

Every morning Miss Lulie would come to our little cottage 
and call out gaily: “David, David, don’t you love me any 
mo’?” and I would rush out from behind the post where I 
had been hiding, and throw myself with rapture into her arms 
for a big hug. Then we would take our way into the woods, 
but not very far, for Miss Lulie was not much of a walker. 
Soon we would sit on a log, and she would tell me stories, 
pausing, from time to time, to listen to the song of the birds, 
or the scampering of the squirrels, of which the woods were 
full; or, sometimes she would shriek as a spider came near, 
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which spider I would kill with as much pride as if it were a 
dragon. The stories would be of fairies and giants. 

“How big?” 

“My goodness! I don’t know just how big he was, but I 
reckon as big as that tulip tree!” 

That was more like it, and I would sigh with content, and 
listen for more wonders. But Miss Lulie, too, had a sense 
of responsibility, and would try to “improve” me by stories 
of the history of the country—of the Cavalier gentlemen who 
had settled at Jamestown—“not like those miserable Yankees 
who came to Plymouth, but real Southern gentlemen—” of 
brave Captain John Smith and the lovely Pocahontas, of the 
fiery Patrick Henry and the gallant “Light-Horse Harry Lee” 
and, of course, of the peerless Washington. Him I could not 
love; I thought he must be “improving” like my grandfather. 

One morning I had hidden myself as usual, but waited in 
vain for the call of the lady of my dreams. Then a great 
fear seized me and [I ran to the cottage where my divinity 
dwelt, and seeing her maid Dinah sewing on some dainty gar- 
ment, called out: “Dinah! Is Miss Lulie sick?” 

“Lordie, no, she ain’t sick! She special well!” 

“Well, where is she?” I impatiently demanded. 

“She gone a-walkin’ and I ain’t tellin’ wid who,” Dinah re- 
plied with a knowing look. 

With a heart beating rapidly, I ran to the wood and soon 
spied the lady who had promised to marry me, sitting on the 
same log where we had often sat together. I was about to 
throw my arms about her neck when I was stopped by hear- 
ing a voice which I did not recognize. At first I thought it 
was Mr. Bob’s, but I had never heard him speak seriously; he 
was always teasing or joking. But whoever this might be, I 
could tell he was in deadly earnest. Of course I knew it was 
wrong to “listen.” My mother had told me how dishonorable 
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it was; Mammie had pointed out the fearful punishment that 
awaited the eavesdropper, and James had spoken with wither- 
ing contempt of the boy who would do such a thing. But I 
was beyond the influence of exhortation, menace or scorn. 
There was a strange tumult in my little heart and I felt, if I 
did not find out who had taken my place, I should burst. 
So I crept behind a bush and listened. I peered through the 
bush and saw Miss Lulie. She was sitting with her hands 
clasped in her lap, and I thought she had been crying. 

After a moment’s silence, I heard the deep voice say: “Lulie, 
you know why I have come,” and her answer: “Oh, Bob” 
(then it was Bob) “you know I am always glad to see you, but 
indeed I wish you hadn’t come. I should not have been here 
myself, if they would have let me stay and help in the nursing. 
But they wouldn’t, so I came here. I wanted to be with David, 
for sometimes I feel as if he were my own child, and then I 
thought I could help his mother, whom I dearly love, but I 
think every strong man ought to be in town where help is so 
greatly needed.” 

“Lulie,” he replied, and now he spoke not only seriously, 
but even sternly, “you know that I was in New York when 
the fever broke out; but as soon as I heard of it, I hurried 
back and offered my services to the Committee. But Dr. 
Steffin told me”—and here his voice nearly broke—“that I 
had so wasted my strength by foolish living, that not only 
should I be no help, but that I should soon be down with the 
fever—one more to nurse. So I went to Tom’s, at Richmond, 
and spent a week thinking of the reckless fool I have been, 
and I have made up my mind that I will do differently in the 
future. I have not come here to ask you again to marry me; 
I only want to know if I give you my promise, and keep it 
for a year, not to touch a drop, if I may have hope? Indeed, 
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my dear, I need you, and with you I know I can be what I 
ought to be.” 

Now indeed she wept. When she could speak she said: 
“Bob, if this terrible affliction should lead you to a better 
life, I should feel that it has not altogether been in vain— 
sacrifice blotting out sin. But do not ask me now. If at 
the end of the year you still want me, come to me and I will 
give you my answer.” 

Without a word he turned away, and she buried her head 
in her hands and wept. I was now crying, too. But I did 
not dare to show myself and crept stealthily away. 

When I reached our cottage I found Mr. Bob there and 
heard him say to my mother: “No, I am here only for the 
day, but I could not leave without coming in to pay my re- 
spects, and learning how you all are.” 

My mother asked after the people at home. But alas! it 
was sad tidings he brought. Many were dead, and others still 
very ill. Mr. Strauss, he said, had died as the result of his 
fatigues in helping the sick and poor. Dr. Steffin had been 
at death’s door, but had refused all medicine and would only 
drink water brought from the mountains in bottles, and was 
recovering. Mr. Taylor also had fallen a victim to the plague, 
and many others whose names I have forgotten, among them 
Mr. Balch and the Roman Catholic priest, both of whom had 
refused to leave their people. 

Here I broke in and asked after Mammie. He did not 
answer my question at once, but drew me to him and said: 
“David, do you know how to read?” And I had to own, with 
shame, that I did not. ‘Do you know anything?” And I 
had sadly to admit that I did not know much. But instead 
of reproving me, he said: “It really doesn’t much matter. 
Are you good?” And having nothing special on my conscience 
at the time (quite forgetting the “listening”) I felt on surer 
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ground, and ventured to assert that I was. “That is all that 
matters,” said Mr. Bob. “You will find that out for yourself 
some day, as I have done.” And then, in lighter vein: “Oh, 
yes, Mammie—I saw her a little while ago and she told me 
that if I ran across you I was to tell you to be a good boy, and 
that Yellow Jake is dead and gone, ‘he knows where’.” 

Alas! It was too true. I knew well where that naughty 
and yet delightful boy had gone. Mammie had told me, with 
picturesque details that could never be forgotten, and she 
had told Jake, too, and he had put out his tongue at her! 

That night, when my mother came in to hear me say my 
prayers, I said: ‘““Mamma, I don’t love God”—and then hastily 
added—“of course I have a great respect for Him, but I don’t 
love Him.” 

“Why not, my dear?” she gently enquired, and I was sur- 
prised to see that she smiled. 

“Well,” I said, “Mr. Taylor is dead, and Mr. Balch, and 
they have gone to heaven.” 

“Paradise,” my mother gently corrected, her eschatology 
being that of the Tractarians. 

“Yes, Mamma. Well, they have gone there, but Mr. Strauss 
has gone to hell, because he is a Jew, and Yellow Jake’s gone 
there too, and Mr. Strauss didn’t like him and he will have 
no one to play with, and I know he was naughty, but he was 
so funny.” This did not seem, even to me at the time, to be 
a sure foundation on which to build a hope of Salvation, and 
I broke into a passion of weeping and cried: “Mamma, you 
wouldn’t have done it, and I don’t think God ought to have 
done it either!” 

This was no easy problem for my mother to solve, but she 
was too wise to put me off with words, and so she said: “My 
dear, I cannot tell what Our Heavenly Father will do with 
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those who have not lived the Christian life, but Our Saviour 
—you love Him, do you not?” 

And I answered: ‘Of course I do.” 

“Well, Our Saviour came to tell us that His Father is just 
as loving as He is, and if we will trust Him and do what we 
know to be right, we may leave all the things that we do not 
understand in His hands, sure that He will do not only what 
is right, but what is best for every one of His children. I do 
not know how Mr. Strauss, who was a Jew, can be saved; and 
I do not know how Jake, who was a naughty boy, can be made 
good, but He knows, and I trust Him, and if you will try to 
do the same, you will find that you can love as well as ‘re- 
spect’ Him.” 

My intellectual difficulties were not solved, but, comforted 
by the love and sympathy of one who understood, I uncon- 
sciously began to breathe a sweeter atmosphere than poor 
rigid Mammie knew, and fell asleep in peace, such peace as 
Whittier was later to express: 


“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea.” 


It was several days before I again saw Miss Lulie, and then 
she seemed sorely changed. The doctor said she had a touch 
of low fever, but I thought I knew what no one else knew, that 
she was pining for Mr. Bob, and, curiously enough, I now 
felt no jealousy—I was so sorry for both. 


CHAPTER VI 


“Youth begins with a large circumference, and then fills 
in the circle gradually with the details of living. It does not 
start with the small details and only gradually build out to 
the large idea.” 

PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


You may ask how it was that I, now six years old, did not 
know how to read, and whether my mother was indifferent to 
education? I wish you had known her! The fact was that I 
was so delicate that my mother did not attempt to teach me as 
she had taught the others, to read and write, but began my edu- 
cation in a way that would tax the brain as little as possible— 
so I learned as primitive man did, by the “hearing of the ear.” 
It is true that this was not conducive to accurate scholarship, 
and was quite opposed to the present scientific way of teaching, 
which begins with facts and from them deduces consequences. 
But, indeed, it had advantages for which I have been always 
grateful. I saw the wide circumference of the world before I 
noted the things that lay at my feet, and while, as I say, this 
did probably prevent me from having the accurate knowledge 
which many a child has to-day, on the other hand it filled my 
little mind with a sense of awe or reverence, which we have 
high authority for saying is the beginning of wisdom. 

Life was a simpler thing in those days than now. After 
breakfast, Lizzie brought in a large pan filled with steaming 
water and in it my mother placed the cups and saucers and 
plates that had been used at breakfast, and with a long mop 
daintily washed them. Then Laura wiped them and they were 
put carefully away. I never heard in those days the cry, 
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which I am told is not infrequently heard to-day, “It just came 
off in my hand!” Some of the dainty china used so long ago 
still serves my mother’s children’s children. 

When this had been done, I was sent out to play and James 
and Laura had lessons with my mother. A little later in the 
day, I learned a few verses of the psalms or some simple text, 
and that was about all in the way of learning that I had, as 
far as the “details” were concerned, but not as far as the “cir- 
cumference” was concerned. We, like all the world, dined at 
one o’clock, and after dinner my mother went to her room 
for nearly an hour, and while there no one was allowed to 
knock on the door, “unless the house is on fire.” 

What she did puzzled me greatly. I knew that it was not 
time for “lying down”; that came later. One day I asked 
Laura, who with scorn replied: “I thought even you knew 
that—she is saying her prayers.” I was silenced but not 
satisfied. How could anyone say prayers for nearly an hour? 
What was there to say after the “Now I lay me” and the 
Lord’s Prayer and “Please bless Mamma and James and 
Laura and Mammie, and make me a good boy”? There lies 
on my table a little book bound in purple—now sadly faded— 
and on it is printed in gold letters, “‘Private Devotions, Launce- 
lot Andrewes.” This I know was the Vade mecum of that 
devout soul who daily “went to God” and then, with calm and 
happy face, came forth to the reading with her children. 

So, long before I knew how to read, I was familiar with 
good books. I heard parts of “The Conquest of Mexico” and 
the account of the Defence of Malta by the Knights of St. 
John. Prescott and Motley were almost the only “Yankee” 
books my mother opened. The men who were making New 
England famous and indeed were making permanent con- 
tributions to English Literature, such as Emerson, Lowell and 
even Whittier—except certain hymns—were taboo, for they 
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were mostly Unitarians, or atheists—if there was any differ- 
ence! And then, even worse, if possible, they were “abolition- 
ists” and were seeking to destroy the Union of Washington 
and the Fathers. One book especially, of which everyone was 
talking, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” my mother read in the privacy 
of her own room, but would, I think, never have mentioned 
to us had not Mr. Balch preached a sermon on it, about which 
James, who had begun to listen to sermons, spoke. In this 
sermon the preacher had said that any system which had 
produced such a character as “Uncle Tom” could not be dis- 
pleasing to God. But my mother said that that was not the 
writer’s purpose: the book was a wicked book, a slandering 
of one’s neighbor, and that, for her part, she thought it was a 
pity that such subjects should be mentioned in a sermon—that 
the preacher was not to express his own opinions, but the au- 
thoritative teachings of the Church, and more than that, she 
questioned if any good was done by introducing matters about 
which people felt strongly, especially when it led to political 
discussions. It was seldom my mother criticized the clergy, 
and, perhaps for that reason, it made an impression on me. 
So, as we could not hear the voice of New England, we 
listened to that of Old England, where, my mother said the 
best English was spoken. She thought poorly of Webster’s 
Dictionary, and preferred “Walker” which she said pro- 
nounced as the English do, and did not try to introduce an 
American language. Yet, she, dear soul, to her dying day 
would speak of the “gyirl and the gyarden” or of “sweeping 
the cyarpet”! But when it came to modern English writers, 
it was necessary to discriminate. Kingsley and a few others 
indeed, extolled, slavery, but the great stream of English 
thought was flowing towards freedom. ‘Then there were other 
difficulties. Though my mother had a gentle sense of humor, 
she could not endure Dickens. She had met him on his first 
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visit to America and was not favorably impressed. She 
thought him flashily dressed and not “quite a gentleman.” 
She could not find anything amusing in drunkenness—what 
she saw of it, and that was not a little, did not strike her as 
amusing. I once heard her say that the only gentleman in 
“Pickwick” was Sam Weller. Then, Thackeray was too cynical 
and worldly, perhaps, to appeal to her simple goodness. But 
she turned with pleasure to Trollope and to Mrs. Gaskell’s 
charming sketches. The Waverley Novels were her delight, 
though she did not read them, or many of them, to us, as she 
said we would read them for ourselves twice—once when we 
were sixteen and again when we were fifty. Nor did she read 
aloud to us Lockhart’s Life of the great Magician, though she 
told me not a few anecdotes illustrating Scott’s goodness and 
heroic courage in adversity, his gentle courtesy. One might 
have thought that poetry would have nourished her soul, but, 
to tell the truth, I do not think she cared much for poetry, 
except Keble’s “Christian Year” and that chiefly, I suspect, 
because of his Tractarian theology. But history was her de- 
light, and of this she would talk to us so enthusiastically, that 
I think I was as well grounded in the romantic side of English 
history as any English child. I knew all the stories about the 
wise Alfred, and the heroic Richard of the Lion’s Heart. I 
hated the second Richard, and pitied Lady Jane Grey, and 
fell in love with Mary Queen of Scots. But my mother wished 
us all to feel the greatness and nobility of the greatest of them 
all—Charles the Martyr. 

I think my mother must have been one of the first to read 
Macaulay. But how great was her disappointment! Clever 
as he was and delightful as all must admit his style to be, yet 
he evidently had no true understanding of the character of 
the martyr, whom he accuses of falsehood. Why even I, who 
could neither read nor write, knew that the king would never 
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have been put to death if he had been willing to give up the 
Prayer Book, and that the Puritans only wanted to destroy the 
Church. I recall this not because my own experience is worth 
recording, but because I think it throws light on the intel- 
lectual limitations of the cultivated people of the South in 
that day. As for the Bible, no one but a Unitarian would 
suggest that any word in it was not dictated by God, and 
therefore must have the same authority “yesterday, to-day and 
forever!’? There were not a few first-class classical scholars 
in colleges and country parsonages, but the new light dawn- 
ing in the minds and consciences of men in Europe and New 
England was obscured in the South by the dark cloud of 
slavery. All modern literature was protesting against it. The 
South was clinging to an anachronism, for which it sought 
justification in the Bible and in the Constitution. They may 
have been right in believing that the original intention of the 
framers of the Constitution was to form a Confederacy, but 
they failed to appreciate that times had changed and that the 
people of the United States were now becoming conscious that 
they were a nation. 

But to return to us children. The writer on English history 
whom we were taught to reverence was Miss Yonge. She 
understood the glory of the Stuarts and the true meaning of the 
Divine Right of Kings, and then she had written stories which 
could be read on Sundays! James read me “The Lances of 
Lynwood” and “The Little Duke,” and Laura read me “‘Friars- 
wood Post Office, or How the Pig Paid the Rent.” There was 
one, however, which never could be read aloud, because no 
one could read it without tears—“The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Tastes no doubt have changed, and judgments of history have 
been revised, but I do not regret I early heard pure English 
and received an antidote to the poison of hatred of England, 
which still lingered as the result of the Revolution and the 
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war of 1812. . . . Not that we did not hear our own story, 
too. We learned, of course, of the incomparable Washing- 
ton, not only of his truthfulness and gentle courtesy, but also 
of his heroic heart in the awful days of Valley Forge. We 
knew perfectly well, that the patriots who stood all day long 
at Bunker Hill, and resisted the charges of the “red coats”, 
were not defeated, but only retired to win at a later time. 
Then there was the chair in the hall! In the seat of that 
chair were two holes, which had been carefully stitched 
around, so that they could not spread, but yet remained as 
a memorial of the day, in the war of 1812, when a British 
soldier had ripped it open with his bayonet, to see if any gold 
were concealed therein. So it was the England when Ameri- 
cans were still a part of it, that we were taught to honor and 
love, not the England which had tried to “enslave us.” 

No doubt the critical schoolmaster will say that this sort 
of education was too much like that which Moses in the “Vicar 
of Wakefield” had—‘a sort of miscellaneous education at 
home.” I can only reply as did the colored preacher of whom 
Mammie spoke with admiration. He was accused of being 
too dogmatic, and replied: “Brethren, I don’t set up to be 
no pope and say dat J know everything. I’se a poor miserable 
sinner like de rest of you, but maybe not so bad as some.” 

Such was the pious, sweet and cultivated atmosphere which 
I breathed in my earliest days, and I can never be too grateful 
for it. As I have said, it did not give us the details, and I 
dare say we were ignorant of many things that the school 
child of to-day is familiar with, but it did give us a wide 
vision of the circumference of life, and thus that culture which, 
Matthew Arnold says, consists in knowing the best that has 
been thought and said. 

Nor did this training develop early the critical faculty; of 
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course we took it for granted that whatever our mother said 
must be true; and if, later, we came to the conclusion that 
Miss Yonge was not the final authority on English history, 
and modified our opinions regarding the sanctity of the Martyr 
King, and rejoiced in the light that first shone on New Eng- 
land, and came to understand the true greatness of Lincoln— 
as I am glad to say my mother lived to do—if we came to 
read the Old Testament less as an infallible record of history, 
and more as inspired poetry, we did not lose our admiration 
for the fine qualities of the South, nor grow bitter with re- 
membrance of a dreary Sabbath and religion, as many have 
done who have never seen a life which, however mistaken 
many of its opinions may have been, was filled with a pure 
and noble conception of Bible, Church and State. 

But to return to our daily life: Soon after our return from 
the mountains, I noticed that my mother spent much time in 
poring over James’s old atlas, and that she wrote many letters, 
bringing out the shiny black portfolio and sitting in her low 
chair, with a bottle of ink on the floor beside her. And, I 
think, the absences for prayer grew longer. But all this time 
she said nothing to us, nor I think to anyone, for she was not 
given to talking about her affairs until a decision had been 
reached. I have often heard her say that it was a mistake 
to take the world into one’s confidence before one had reached 
a decision: people gave advice which was not desired and then, 
if one changed one’s mind, explanations were called for and 
the whole situation had to be explained, which was wearisome 
and gave an irritating impression of vacillation. 

One day there came a letter, which had evidently been long 
awaited, and after my mother had gone to her room for a 
little while, she called James and when he reappeared it was 
evident from his face that he had heard great news. But he 
would tell nothing. However, we began to pack boxes, and my 
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mother bought us all warmer clothing than we had been in 
the habit of wearing, and finally told us that we were going 
away. I learned later that this decision had been reached as 
the result of the sojourn in the mountains. There my mother 
had become convinced that she could never bring up three 
delicate children in a climate as enervating as that of Salt- 
bridge, and with the risk of another visitation of yellow fever, 
until the teachings of Dr. Steffin had been taken to heart. 
No one could have foreseen, and my mother, had she foreseen, 
could not have waited the marvellous change that was to 
come when the shabby, ramshackle old town of Saltbridge 
would become a beautiful city, clean and well-paved. With 
pure water in abundance and scientific drainage, the tumble- 
down wharves, on which the hogsheads of tobacco were piled 
and the bales of cotton lay in confusion, would give place to 
beautiful docks at which the ships of every country would un- 
load and load vast cargoes; the markets would be clean and 
parks would blossom as playgrounds for healthy children. 
All this was hidden from her eyes. So, she had determined 
to go out into a strange country, away from all her friends, 
and seek a home in higher and purer air. This she believed 
she would find in the rolling country of western Maryland. 
On the last morning that we had prayers in the old house, 
my mother read the chapter which tells how Abraham went 
out into a far country, “not knowing where he was going, but 
trusting God” and as I looked at her face it shone, and I was 
afraid that she, too, had heard the voice of God and would 
die! 

The parting with Mammie was dreadful. The good soul 
wept and prophesied direful things: “De Lord only knows 
where you’se goin’, honey—I don’! I hope He’ll be wif you 
wherever it is, but I’se skeared.” Then followed a catalogue 
of ‘“Don’ts” which no one could long remember. Indeed, the 
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impression made upon me was, that safety lay in doing noth- 
ing, for, apparently, whatever one did would be wrong. 

Many gentlemen of the town came down to the dock to say 
good-bye, as was the kindly custom, but I think my mother 
would gladly have dispensed with it, distracted as she must 
have been with seeing that all her trunks were got on the 
boat, and that the children did not wander away. Presently, 
out of the darkness came the boat, blazing with lights and 
again, as on that far-off day, I thought the dock was floating 
out to meet it as the great boat glided alongside. Then came 
the last hurried farewells, a hoarse blast from the whistle, 
the grinding of the gang-plank, and I was pushed and hauled 
on board. 

There were two boats on the Old Bay Line at that time, the 
“Louisiana” and the “Georgia.” I had heard some one say 
that the Louisiana was the better boat, and when James called 
out, “It is the Georgia”, I had a queer feeling that I was des- 
tined in life to have only the second-best. But there was no 
time for self-pity. There were the last farewells, the hoarse 
bellow from the boat’s horn, another fearful roar and then a 
cheer from the friends on shore, but, above them all, I heard 
the voice of Mammie: “God bless my precious lamb!” It was 
the last word I was ever to hear from that devoted soul, and 
I had a queer feeling that something strange had happened 
to me. Something strange, indeed, had happened, for I had 
closed the first chapter of MY BOOK OF LIFE. 


PART II 
THE DOCTOR 


if 


CHAPTER VII 


“I will lift up mine eyes to the hills.” 
Psalms. 


Whether because we had the misfortune to be on the 
“Georgia” rather than on the “Louisiana” or because the bay 
was rough, I cannot say, but for some reason the boat was late 
in reaching Baltimore, and therefore we were not in time for 
the train which left for Frederick at nine o’clock, and were 
compelled to wait for the four o’clock train. I do not suppose 
it occurred to my mother to go to an hotel, and I doubt if 
we could have afforded the extra expense, so we sat all day 
in the old Camden station. My mother had a sick headache; 
Laura read a book and then fell asleep; James read all the 
signs on the walls and then turned to his book, and I did 
nothing. But one thing gave me pleasure. James suddenly 
called me and showed me a wonderful sight. The cars from 
New York were coming in from the President station, each 
drawn by six horses. But the wonderful thing was that these 
horses were not driven—they had no reins on them. On the 
front platform stood a man with a horn, and as he blew it 
the intelligent horses turned right or left, according to the 
note sounded, and so brought the heavy cars on to the desired 
track. 

At noon, we ate the lunch which was the remains of the 
supper we had brought with us, but my mother could eat 
nothing; however, James found a place where he could get a 
cup of tea. The weary day passed at length, and the train 
was made up and we took our places and started. The car 
was heated by a stove at each end, burning wood, and from 
time to time a man in blue overalls came in and threw a stick 
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into it. Though both stoves were red hot, and the heat near 
by was great, it was very cold in the middle of the car, for 
it was near Christmas. We were not used to such cold and 
shivered. Perhaps I fell asleep, for I have no memory of the 
rest of the journey, only of waking up the next morning in a 
strange bed. The sun was shining brightly, and so I deter- 
mined to give my mother a surprise. Mrs. Rowland had again 
given me a quarter, and, remembering the tragedy of my last 
purchase, I decided this time to be wiser and not to buy any- 
thing for myself. 

I wandered through the streets looking in the shop win- 
dows, but could find nothing I thought my mother would like. 
At last I came to a candy store and, following the Golden Rule 
of doing to others what I would they should do unto me, I 
went in and invested my whole fortune in a noble lump of 
molasses candy, which, done up in a coarse brown paper, I 
intended to give my mother to eat on the way! Unfortunately 
I did not know my way back, nor did I know the name of 
the hotel where we had spent the night. It began to get 
cloudy, and an awful fear took hold of me that perhaps they 
had gone on without me, and that I was lost. I decided not 
to cry just yet, and, seeing a rather larger building before me, 
I went up the steps and pushing open the door, found myself 
in the presence of a kindly-looking man and asked him if he 
could tell me how to find “Mamma”. 

“What is your name, son?” 

“David Clough,” I replied, but what my mother’s name was, 
I did not know, nor where she was staying. The kindly old 
man, who was a banker, called a colored man, who was wash- 
ing out some spittoons, placed in front of the counter for the 
convenience of the depositors, and said: “George, did you ever 
see this young gentleman before?” 

“Yes, sir,’ George promptly replied, “I seen him git offen 
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de cars last night along wid a lady in black and two oder 
chil’ren.” 

“That was Mamma, Laura and James!” I joyfully ex- 
claimed. 

The gentleman smiled and said, “I suppose they are at the 
Mansion House?” 

“Yes, sir, dat’s where dey went. Jim Hawkin drove dem 
dere in his hack!” 

“Well, you take this young gentleman there, and don’t lose 
any time, for if they are going on by the stage there is no 
time to lose.” So George took me by the hand and led me 
back to the tavern, and there I did give my mother a surprise 
and James gave me one. It seems, when I could not be found, 
my mother was nearly distracted and people had gone out to 
look for me. The stage was ready to start and the driver had 
said, “if they was goin’ they must get in” for he had to get 
over the mountain before the snow came. I handed my pres- 
ent to my mother. Poor soul, already car-sick and with a 
long stage-coach journey before her! I suppose I could not 
have brought anything that was so unwelcome, but she smiled 
and thanked me and said that she would keep it to eat later. 
She gave something to George, and James said he had hoped 
I was lost, and that I had no sense, and did not care whether 
my mother was dead or alive. This did seem to me cruel, 
when my only thought had been to give her pleasure! I wept 
silently as I sat in the back seat of the stage, and envied James, 
who was allowed to sit outside with the men. 

Those who wish to enjoy a stage-coach should turn to the 
pages of Dickens, and if they have never had actual experience 
of a “Concord” stage they will find it exhilarating. But the 
reality was different. This stage was painted yellow, though 
the wheels were red. That is, this had been the original color 
scheme, but the mud had now so splashed upon it, that it was 
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hard to say what the color was. It was knee-deep in evil- 
smelling straw, and while three fat people could have kept in 
place on the back seat, it was more than Mamma and Laura 
and I could do, and so we rolled from side to side, as the stage 
staggered through the ruts of the winter’s road. 

When we reached the pike outside the town, it was smoother 
going, and the horses made good time for a while. But before 
long we began to climb the mountain, and then it was slow 
indeed; still worse, it was getting dark, and an old woman who 
sat on the middle seat, which had no back but only a broad 
leather strap, said it would snow on the mountains. She proved 
a true prophet, for soon the flakes began to fall gently, then 
more swiftly, and we could hear the coachman calling to the 
horses to “gid dap,” and cracking his long whip. Finally the 
stage stopped, and all the “outsiders” got down to walk up the 
steep ascent, James among them. He, like the others, was 
slapping his arms to keep warm, and I begged to be allowed 
to get out, too. It seemed such a manly thing to do. But my 
mother would not hear of it, and said I should get my feet 
wet and take cold, so I had to submit to the humiliation of 
staying with women. It was hard going, and bitterly cold, 
but we finally reached the top, and the “outsiders” climbed to 
their places, James declaring that he was as warm as toast! 
As we descended, the snow ceased and, turning into rain, 
stopped after a while, when we were changing horses at Boons- 
borough. 

It was nearly seven when we drove up with a great crack- 
ing of the whip to the front of the Washington House. I 
thought I had never seen such a magnificent structure as the 
shabby old hotel. There was a noble entrance in the middle 
of the building, reached by stone steps, up which James with 
the other men proudly walked, but when I would have followed 
him, my mother took me by the hand, and led me to the 
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“LADIES’ ENTRANCE.” I was humiliated and wondered 
if ever the day would come when I too could enter as men 
did. My shame was somewhat relieved on noting that the 
treads of the stairs which we ascended, were faced on the edge 
with a strip of what I believed to be pure gold. There was a 
strange odor of cooking, which I thought delicious but my 
poor mother evidently found more than she could bear. I was 
allowed to go with Laura and James to the dining room, but 
she went at once to her room and asked for a cup of tea. 
James insisted that I should have a supper of bread and milk 
as usual, but I felt the time had come to assert myself and told 
the waiter to bring me some of “that.” This proved to be 
liver and fried potatoes, and although I felt like a man while 
I was eating it, I felt a very little boy later in the night when 
I awoke with a “pain.” 

The morning was cold and raw, and Laura, coming out of 
my mother’s room, told me in a whisper that Mamma’s head 
was worse and that I must make no noise, and above all, I 
was not to wander out of the hotel again and “get lost.” So 
after breakfast, which we had alone having all slept long, I 
started to explore the hotel. It was a great rambling place, 
and I wandered from corridor to corridor wondering what all 
those rooms could be for. I came to the Ladies’ Parlor, 
which was indeed a wonderful apartment. There was a round 
table in the middle of the room, and all around the walls stood 
chairs covered in black horsehair, and there was a delightful 
sofa which slanted a little to the front, so that when I sat on 
it I found that I slid down, which was splendid, and I enjoyed 
this coasting for a while and then continued my explorations. 

I came to a door at the end of a passage and pushed it open. 
There was a strange, sweetish smell, and there were many 
men in the room, and a long counter at one end and on it 
were glasses and behind it was a large mirror, and a colored 
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man in a white apron stood behind this counter. When he 
spied me, he called out crossly that I could not come in there: 
“No chil’en is allowed!” Would people ever treat me like a 
man? 

I went upstairs again and found myself in the dining room. 
Here I saw a huge negro. Instead of growling at me and 
calling my attention to my misfortune in being a child, he did 
not even answer my polite greeting. He was engaged in set- 
ting the table for dinner, but in a way I had never seen before, 
and certainly have not since. He carried in his arms a pile of 
plates, and going down one side of the long table, he would 
spin a plate and it would cross to the opposite side and settle 
in the place desired. When he reached the end of the table 
and turned to walk down the other side, he spied me and 
grinned in a friendly way, but again made no response to my 
greeting, except by a horrible gurgle. I found that he was both 
deaf and dumb. His name was Bob, and he was quite a char- 
acter, and a great favorite with the regular boarders and the 
farmers, who took their dinner there on Tuesday, which was 
market day. There were no printed menus, and, as Bob could 
not talk, he had an original way of announcing the roast, 
which might have led sensitive people to become vegetarians! 
He would walk down one side of the table, and, looking at 
the guest opposite, would knock his forehead with his knuckles, 
or draw his hand with a horrid grin across his throat, or stab 
his throat with his fingers, or make a motion as if wringing a 
chicken’s neck. In this way the initiated knew whether they 
might be served with beef, mutton, pork or chicken, as they 
knew well how each was killed. When a stranger appeared 
and saw these gestures, he would, not unnaturally, ask if the 
“Nigger” were “crazy or drunk?” But, when it was explained 
to him that this was Bob’s menu, he would grin, and Bob 
would grin too, and the regular boarders would laugh. I ex- 
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pect that Bob’s infirmity was of pecuniary advantage to him, 
for everyone felt rather proud of him. It was said that both 
the Antietam House and the Franklin Hotel would gladly have 
hired him, but Mr. Yiengling of the Washington House had 
a long lease of him from his master, and they could not get 
him away. 

I did not think that my promise not to “go out” applied to 
the yard, so I made my way thither and found it even more 
interesting than the house itself. It was a large yard, but no 
larger than was needed, because on Tuesdays farmers and gen- 
tlemen from the country drove into the town and put up at 
Washington House, so that the yard was filled with buggies 
and carriages. On the left was a long stable, for the most part 
empty now, but sure to be filled on market days, or when the 
circus came, or on other special occasions. 

Standing in the doorway was a man whom for the moment I 
could not place. He did not look quite like a white man, and 
yet he was too white to be a negro; moreover he spoke like 
a white man, but a certain tone of deference showed that he 
was a servant. He greeted me with a pleasant smile, and 
asked if I had not come in on the stage on the previous eve- 
ning, and when I said “‘yes” and that I was living in the Wash- 
ington House, he told me that his name was Tom Moxom, and 
that he was in charge of the stable. He showed me where 
the horses, which brought the stage in which I arrived, had 
slept the night before, and told me that they had gone off 
again early that morning to Boonsborough, and would bring 
the stage in again that night. Then he showed me a black 
horse in a box stall whose name was “Coaly,”’ and told me he 
was the finest horse in the county, and could do 2:40 on a 
plank road. What that meant I did not know then, but I 
felt sure that it distinguished the beautiful creature. I asked 
if I might go in and pat him, but at that he cried out: ‘No, 
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sirree Bob-tail, horse fly! Why, there are times when ?’m 
scared to go in there!” At that I ran out into the yard. 

When we were safe from the swift and beautiful, yet terrible 
“Coaly”, I asked Tom if he were white or colored. He said 
that depended upon where he lived. “If I was up North, I 
reckon I’d pass for a white man, but down here I’m counted 
colored.” 

“Who owns you?” I asked with childish brutal frankness. 

“T own myself!” he proudly answered. “I bought myself 
from Mr. Philip Ringold for three hundred dollars. I’m worth 
a thousand, but he made me a special price because I was 
born on the place!” Later I learned that it was generally 
believed that Tom Moxom was the son of the notorious 
Colonel Ringold, so there was good reason why Mr. Philip 
should make a “special price” for his half-brother. But the 
most attractive thing about my new acquaintance was his voice. 
I have since heard many a celebrated artist sing ““The Suwanee 
River,” but I have never heard it sung with such mellow sweet- 
ness as Tom Moxom’s natural tenor was able to express, nor 
with such pathos as his negro blood insured. ‘Then and there 
I decided that when I grew up, I would be exactly like Tom 
Moxom—barring the negro blood! 

The next day I persuaded James to take me out to see the 
town. Directly opposite the Washington House was a beauti- 
ful brick building with a large porch with white pillars, and 
green shutters to the windows, and bars on the lower win- 
dows. This James said was the Wheatland Bank, and added 
that he had heard Mr. Yiengling say that it was as sound as 
the Bank of England. As I did not know how sound the Bank 
of England might be, having never heard of it before, I had 
no way of judging the financial standing of the Wheatland 
Bank, but I believed in it on the authority of James and Mr. 
Yiengling. On one side of the front door there was a noble 
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horse-chestnut tree, of which I shall say something later, and 
on the other, a magnolia tree. Turning to the left we soon 
came to the Square, in the middle of which was a Liberty pole. 
James told me that from this Square, as from a hub, the pikes 
ran in every direction, and that at six o’clock in the evening 
eight stages came to the Washington House, from Frederick 
and Lightersburg, and Sharpsburg and Hancock and Martins- 
burg, and I don’t know how many different places. I little 
guessed how familiar I was to become with those pikes, nor 
what strange processions I should see pass over them. 
Retracing our steps to the Washington House, we continued 
along Washington Street, and mounted a slight hill on which 
stood the houses of the better-to-do people, and then at the top 
of the rise, we turned sharply to the left and continued along 
Prospect Street, where the créme de la creme of society lived. 
We came to a bridge, not over a river but spanning a street 
or road, and James, who evidently had not wasted his time, 
told me it was called the “Dry Bridge.” The Square and the 
Dry Bridge were the two foci of the town. From the bridge, 
especially if one of my height climbed the blue stone parapet, 
he had a wide view across the valley; in the distance was the 
Blue Ridge, which James said was the name of the moun- 
tains we had passed over the night we arrived. Looking 
around we saw that the valley was bounded on the west by 
other mountains, of which James said he did not know the 
name, but which we later learned were the Alleghenies. Of 
course, as it was winter, the landscape looked bleak, but later, 
when the spring came and the valley was covered with the 
green and tender wheat, I saw that this beautiful spot must 
have been like that of which the Hebrew poet wrote: “The 
valleys stand so thick with corn that they laugh and sing.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


“Put money in thy purse.” 
Othello. 


Sallie came to us for the Christmas holiday. She had been 
at Miss Okley’s school in New York and this was her last 
term, for she was now seventeen years old. 

I thought she was as beautiful as Mrs. Rowland. Her com- 
ing was like the shining of the sun on an October day with a 
cool breeze blowing. She brought brightness and joy to us 
all, for she was not only gay but also sympathetic. My mother, 
who had not been well since our coming to Wheatland, seemed 
to gain strength and something of Sallie’s joy, but I think the 
person to whom her coming brought the greatest relief was 
Laura. If this were the history of the Clough family much 
space would be given to Laura. She was only about twelve 
years of age but she was a wise little woman and her devotion 
to my mother was touching. On her had fallen the chief 
anxiety of my mother’s ill health. So when Sallie came, the 
load was somewhat lifted from those young shoulders. After 
a long talk with Laura, which I was not allowed to hear, Sallie 
came out into the hall with her eyes full of tears and, going 
into my mother’s room again, came into the hall and announced 
that she was not going back to school but was going to stay 
with us “forever.” After another talk with Laura, she went 
to see Mr. Yiengling and as she came out of his office, I heard 
him say, “Yes, Miss, there isn’t a finer doctor in the State 
than Doctor Claggett. He lives just across the street, and I 
would send for him.” 

But my mother would not have a doctor. She had decided 
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to doctor herself, not with drugs, but by following the direc- 
tions of a Doctor Hitchcock, a professor at Amherst College, 
one of the pioneers of the new method of dietetics and hygiene. 
She ate little—mostly vegetables—and began to take long 
walks and cold baths. These she also insisted that we all 
should take and, though James and I protested that the skin 
would come off with so much washing, we had to take a cold 
bath every morning. Sallie also caught the “new thought” and 
began to practise calisthenics, clad in very light garments, 
but looking, I thought, lovelier than ever. The result of this 
new treatment brought a little color into my mother’s pale 
face and the headaches grew fewer and less severe. Indeed, 
I may say that I think the healthy régime she now began was 
in a large measure the cause of my mother’s long and vigorous 
life. 

Sallie brought back from New York some of the latest 
fashions and my mother was deeply interested in looking at 
the things she had to show. The chief interest seemed to be 
in a hoop-skirt, so large that Sallie could hardly get through 
the door. But when she did get through she would pirouette 
on one toe, and then, giving a deep curtsey, would make a 
“cheese cake,”’ under which she would sometimes imprison me. 
One day I heard my mother say, “‘My dear, you must be very 
careful in going through the door or your skirt will catch and 
show more than would be seemly. I rather wish the hoop 
were not quite so large, and more than that, you must be very 
careful not to swing your hips in walking. That is very vul- 
garizing to do.” 

Sallie was deeply mortified and said: “O mamma, how 
could you think I would do such a thing? This hoop is not 
nearly as large as Hope Ives’s but I chose it because I knew 
you would like me to be more conservative.” At this my 
mother laughed and Sallie continued: “I wish you could see 
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some of them. Last week a lady got into a Broadway stage 
and sat down carelessly and it all flew up in front.” 

‘How dreadful!” said my mother. “What did she do?” 

“She screamed,” laughed Sallie, “and I sat on her lap till 
she could straighten it. They are very stylish,” she continued, 
“but one cannot be too careful. One of the girls at school 
told me that at a ball given in the New York Hotel last week 
a lady fainted and a gentleman carried her out without the 
least exposé. JI think he must have been fascinating.” 

Sallie seemed to bring new life to us all. She took care of 
my mother, showed Laura some new stitches in knitting and 
talked to James about a life of Napoleon, his hero, written 
by Sir Walter Scott, which she had lately read and told me 
stories, and said she was going to teach me to write. She also 
told me she was not going back to school, for it was too expen- 
sive. This was the first time I had suspected that there 
could be such a thing as res angusta domi. My mother never 
saddened us with any allusion to necessary economies, or spoke 
of money at all. Without Sallie it would have been a dreary 
Christmas but she made it a joyful one; she hung up our 
stockings in the shabby old hotel and made the rooms bright 
with evergreen. 

I suppose that, by that telepathy which all children expe- 
rience, it became known to me that money was not as plenti- 
ful as was to be desired, and one day, rummaging around the 
stable, I found a box filled with horse-chestnuts from the tree 
in front of the bank. Tony, Tom Moxom’s helper, told me 
that he had gathered them to kill rats. I asked him if I could 
have some and he generously said, “Help yourself.” So I 
got a little basket and filled it with the horse-chestnuts and 
started out—for I had a splendid idea of making a fortune 
and giving it to my mother. 

I decided that the place to open business was on the Hill, 
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where the “quality” lived, for they would at once have a 
horror of rats and the means of buying the remedy. I went 
forth to the house of Colonel Hollins. He was a serious old 
gentleman and was much surprised to learn that horse-chestnuts 
were deadly to rats and said he had never heard of such a 
thing but as there were a good many in the stable, and Mrs. 
Hollins was always afraid they would get into the house, he 
thought he would take some. But when he asked me what I 
wanted for them, I naively answered, “Money.” 

“Of course,” he replied, rather sharply. ‘But how much?” 

I had no notion what was the latest quotation on horse- 
chestnuts and so said, “Whatever you think.” 

It ended in his taking a dozen and giving me a levy (about 
ten cents). Greatly elated, I went to the house of Mrs. Fitz- 
hugh. Mrs. Fitzhugh proved to be a great lady and I was 
much impressed by her stately manner. But when I offered 
her the antidote to rats, she laughed and said she had the best 
in the town and called, “Scamp!” A clever little fox terrier 
rushed into the room and when she said, “Rats,” he began 
to bark and run all around the room so that I should not have 
cared to be a rat in that house. 

Though she would not buy my goods, she gave me a big 
hunk of cake which, as far as I was concerned, was better 
than money but, remembering that business is business, I 
said I must be going and made my best bow. But she would 
not let me go just yet. She wanted to know my name and 
where I lived and seemed rather surprised when she heard 
my mother’s name and said she had a letter from Mrs. Tazewell 
in Saltbridge and was intending to call on my mother, and asked 
me to present her compliments, which I said I would do. 
But there was a queer look on the face of the grande dame, 
and I wonder what she wrote to Mrs. Tazewell about the 
newcomers. 
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I went from door to door but did not find that there was 
a great demand for anti-rat medicine. I came down the hill 
and paused in front of the Antietam House. I knew that chil- 
dren were not allowed in the bar, but alas! I also knew that 
that was the place where many of the gentlemen of the town 
could be found every afternoon. At that moment the door 
opened and a gentleman appeared who had the kindest face 
I think I ever saw. He was rather stout and his clothes were 
loose and baggy; his hair was white but his face looked young. 
He looked at me in a quizzical way and asked what I had in 
the basket. When I told him, he laughed as if he had never 
heard anything funnier in his life and opening the door called 
to the others to come out and see what I had to sell. It was 
a jovial crowd: Colonel Bryan and Judge Striker and Mr. 
Ogglethorpe, who kept the dry-goods store, and a tall lank 
man named Griswold, who was a lawyer. To them my new 
friend explained the situation and there was more laughter, and 
finally each man—except Mr. Griswold, who had nothing— 
put his hand into his pocket and what with levies and fips 
(about five cents) I had my fortune, and proudly returned to 
the hotel and poured it out on the table in front of my mother 
and Sallie, who was reading to her. 

“Why, David,” exclaimed my mother, “where did you get 
all the money?” 

I proudly told of my financial deal and looked for applause. 
But, instead of that, Sallie burst into tears and cried, “Mamma, 
we are ruined. We shall never be able to hold up our heads 
in this town. What will people like Mrs. Fitzhugh think of 
us? They will think,” with a sob, “that we are Yankees.” 

At this awful thought, I nearly wept too. But I was too 
deeply grieved to indulge in the luxury of tears. How little 
they understood me! Had I not desired to relieve the family 
poverty and had I not tramped from door to door, sometimes, 
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indeed, pleasantly received but once or twice told to “get out” 
or they would set the dog on me, and now to be called a 
“Yankee”! I remained in dignified silence. Then my mother 
gently thanked me for my good intentions and told me that 
there was enough for all we needed, and that the Lord would 
provide and we need have no fear and that one of the worst 
things in the world was to be thinking all the time of money 
and talking about it. Then she went on to explain that horse- 
chestnuts would not kill rats and that Tony had basely de- 
ceived me and that the good people who had bought my goods 
did so because they were sorry for me and not because my 
goods had any value. 

“But,” she added, turning to Sallie, “I am sure when it 
is explained there will be no loss of social distinction.” 

Well, the result was that I was sent out again to return the 
money and this was a painful experience and has given me 
a distaste for commercial life which I have never been able to 
overcome. Some refused to take back what they had given; 
Colonel Hollins did not like to be put in the position of the 
purchaser of a “gold brick,’ and the gentleman who had 
prompted my chief sale could not be found and when his house 
was pointed out and I went there, I was told that he was not at 
home—he had been called out to a very serious case in the 
country. So I left the levy with the servant and asked her 
to give it to the gentleman when he came home. But I didn’t 
feel that I was called upon to enter into any explanation. As 
a matter of fact, I believe that this excursion of mine was the 
means of our breaking into society more quickly than we should 
otherwise have done, for everyone took it as a huge joke, ex- 
cept Colonel Hollins, and we were soon the best known family 
in Wheatland. 

The next day Mrs. Fitzhugh called and as she went away 
(I had hidden myself) I heard her say: “I thought he had 
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perfect manners and was charmed with his simplicity—he 
reminded me of Moses.” This seemed to me strange, for I 
was not considered “patient”? by my own family, but I heard 
Sallie laugh and say, “Poor Moses and his green spectacles, 
wasn’t he a dear?” So it must have been some other Moses. 
When she had gone, Sallie kissed me and begged my pardon 
for calling me a “Yankee” and so peace was made, but I could 
not soon forget. 

That evening there came into the dining room a man whom 
I had never seen. He was shown to a seat directly opposite 
where we sat and bowed courteously to my mother and low- 
ered his head as if he were lost in thought and drew his finger 
across his forehead and then down his nose. Childlike, I 
thought he must be very old. As a matter of fact, I suppose 
he was about fifty years of age, though his white hair made 
him look older. He had a massive head and his face was 
shaven as clean as a baby’s, which was not the custom in 
Wheatland, where I think three times a week was the usual 
amount of shaving done. I thought his face was sad until he 
smiled, and then I saw that it was both kindly and genial. 
Suddenly his attention was attracted by uncouth sounds from 
Bob, who stood behind my chair that he might announce the 
menu to the stranger. I turned and saw that Bob was knock- 
ing his forehead to indicate that there was roast beef. This 
seemed natural, for we had had it hot for dinner and it would 
therefore be served cold for supper. When the stranger — 
caught sight of this stranger creature, he said, in an irritable 
tone: “Where do they get the waiters for this inn? From the 
lunatic asylum?” 

Bob continued to smile as if a great compliment had been 
paid him and I said: “There is roast beef cold for supper.” 

“Well, why doesn’t the idiot say so?” he asked petulantly. 

I said: “Because he is deaf and dumb.” 
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A change came over the face—a wave of great pity—and 
he said, smiling at me: “Then what do I do?” 

I answered: “Nod your head if you want some and shake 
your head if you don’t.” At this he laughed out loud and 
nodded his head, then was again sunk in thought. Presently, 
when the beef was brought, he looked at Laura for a moment 
and said to me: “Will you let me have your little sister to 
take home with me?” 

And I promptly answered—the “Yankee” charge still ran- 
kling—‘“‘No, sir, but you may have Sallie.” 

The blush which covered her face told everyone who Sallie 
was. There was a general laugh and the gentleman bowed 
most courteously and said: “I am not worthy.” At which 
Sallie blushed again and looked no less pretty for it. 

After supper the new guest followed us into the ladies’ parlor 
and introduced himself to my mother as Judge Thompson. 
He told her that he lived in Annapolis and had come up to 
try a case in the county court, and again I saw the worried 
look come over his face, as if he did not know what he was 
going to say when the case was called. He paid Sallie many 
old-fashioned compliments so that when he left Sallie enthusi- 
astically cried out: ‘““He may have me any day he wants me.” 
But my mother, laughing, told her that she was too late, for 
he was already married. 

The next morning Sallie, after a talk with my mother, called 
me to her and told me that she thought it was time I learned 
to read. I proudly told her that I did know how to read and 
ran and fetched the only book I had ever opened, “Very Little 
Tales for Very Little People.” I thought then and [I still think 
that this was a very wonderful book. There were three stories 
in it and all were written in words of one syllable. The first 
began, “One boy had a pet hen. Her name was Pet. His name 
was Ben. He was a good boy.” Ben was mildly interesting 
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but it seemed to me wonderful that one could find a story in a 
book which one could read for oneself without having anyone 
tell it to him! The second began, “Once there was a boy 
whose name was Hal and he had a dog whose name was Snap. 
Hal was a bad boy.” “There” and ‘‘whose” seemed to be 
unnecessarily hard words but I stumbled over them and finally 
surmounted the Saxon words, so eager was I to find out what 
naughty thing Hal did next. The third was a sad tale of one 
“Nan” who had a pet bird whose name was “Joy.” But the 
“joy” was all in the name, for the bird died and Laura wept 
bitterly. That one I did not care for, I did not like sad tales 
and I did not like to read about girls. Hal was my favorite. 
Sallie praised my hesitating diction and brought out another 
book, the second volume of the “Tales for Very Little People.” 
This had words of two syllables and was not so easy. Indeed, 
I wished that my education might end there. But, alas, hav- 
ing begun, it must go on to the end—like life itself. So each 
morning an hour was given to literature and to the drawing 
of pot-hooks on a slate. 

When the first excitement of the new learning had passed, 
I began to fag, and anyone less patient than Sallie would have 
given me up as hopeless. One morning I rushed from the 
room in tears and ran into some one coming round the corner 
of the corridor, who called out: “Well, you didn’t kill me. 
That is something but it was a narrow shave—” It was the 
kindly-looking man who had given me a levy for the horse- 
chestnuts in front of the Antietam House. When he recognized 
me, he began to laugh and asked me how the rats were getting 
on, and if I had made a fortune? I had to confess that I had 
had to return the money. At this he said: “Oh, that re- 
minds me. ’Tilda said that some money had been left at the 
door for me and as that was not usual I thought it must be a 
mistake and there it is.’ And he brought out a levy. But I 
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told him Mamma would not let me take money, for people 
would think I was a Yankee. At this he laughed and asked if 
he could see my mother and, as I led him to the door of her 
room, he asked me what I had been doing that morning and I 
told him I had been learning lessons. He said that it was a 
great mistake. I looked at him with surprise but could not tell 
then, nor till long afterward, whether he was in earnest or not. 
“A great mistake, for when you once begin, where will you 
stop? It will become a habit and you will never be able to 
throw it off. You had better stop now.” I thought him the 
most sensible man I had ever met. He asked, “What lessons?” 
and when he learned that I was learning to write, his horror 
was even greater. “Why,” he said, “worse and worse. What 
good does it do to learn how to write?” 

“Sallie says that I ought to know how to write my name.” 

“T wish I didn’t know how to write mine,” he answered with 
a groan. “You will find the name of John Claggett on paper 
all over this country.” 

I said that Sallie said paper should not be thrown around 
but put in the paper basket. He said he would like to meet 
Sallie and perhaps she could gather up some of that paper 
and throw it away. 

My mother was greatly surprised to see me introduce an 
unknown man into her bedroom, but he said: ‘Madam, my 
name is John Claggett and I should like to have a little talk 
with you about a young friend I have made.” 

I was sent out of the room but afterward learned that our 
visitor was none other than the well-known Doctor John 
Claggett, the best-loved man in the county, a physician with 
a wide practice, whose genial manner and practical jokes en- 
deared him to the plain people. He could make the best mint 
julep of any man in town and could drink his share and show 
no sign of it. No wedding among the country folk was prop- 
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erly celebrated without his presence and his favorite words to 
the bride, on departing from the feast, having partaken liberally 
of the applejack which was served in a large bowl, were: “Well, 
good luck, I’ll see you later.” As he had brought not a few 
of the mothers present into the world and the bride also, this 
was considered the quintessence of wit, and brought a grin to 
the face of the groom and a giggle from the bride with, “Now 
doctor, you quit!” and amid the shouts of the company, the 
doctor would withdraw. 

But none loved him as did the children. For them he always 
had a whimsical word (they could not tell whether it were 
meant in earnest or not) and a gingerbread horse or a bull’s 
eye, as well as the bottles which he carried in capacious pockets 
which he called his “saddle-bags.” His good nature was fre- 
quently imposed upon so that, as he had said to me, his name 
was on the promissory note of many a bankrupt which in time 
he would have to meet. But nothing daunted his courage or 
his good will to all mankind and though, I suppose, he knew 
less about the theory of medicine than a first year student 
in a medical college to-day, his wide experience and his shrewd 
knowledge of human nature supplied the place of book learn- 
ing, and his genial and encouraging outlook on life so cheered 
the patients that it was a common saying that it was worth a 
mild sickness to have a visit from the old doctor. 

When the door at length opened, I heard the doctor say, 
“No, Madam, I should go slow on books, if he were mine. 
What is wanted is to build up his health and let his brain 
alone. If he has none, it will be no matter whether he learns 
or not, and if he has he will learn all the quicker for being let 
run awhile. It will be no advantage to ‘plant’ him; I’d put 
him out to grass.” What all this meant I was to learn the 
next day. 


CHAPTER IX 


“Throw physic to the dogs.” 
Macbeth. 


Had Doctor Claggett ever read Macbeth, which he probably 
had not, he would have laughed heartily and have said: “I 
don’t wonder Macbeth died early.” 

The next morning my mother asked me if I would like to 
take a drive with Doctor Claggett and, of course, I said I 
should. So I was told to go over to his house, which was 
nearly opposite the hotel, and he would take me. The house 
was of plain brick. There were high steps, going up sideways 
to the front door and on the left was an archway leading to 
the stable in the rear. Under that archway I saw a horse and 
buggy, and the colored boy who stood beside the horse grinned 
at me as if he knew all about me. I rang the bell and the maid 
who came to the door said the doctor was down in his office, so 
I went down the steps again and turning to the left found a 
door down two steps from the street and in answer to my 
knock heard the genial voice of the doctor call, “Come right 
in!” 

I found myself in a dark room lighted by one window which 
could not have been washed for a long time. Everything was 
in confusion. The doctor’s big coat lay on a chair and his hat 
on the floor. There were whips in the corner and a gun and a 
fishing rod. There were bottles of all sizes on a table and 
there was a counter at the back at which the doctor was stand- 
ing when I came in, rolling something that looked like black 
paste on a little board, which he later cut into strips and then 
rolled into pills of a great size. These he put into a box which 
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he thrust into one of the large side-pockets of his long sack 
coat and said he was now ready to commit murder and that 
if I was ready we would start. I do not think many mur- 
derers can have such a sweet smile as did the doctor and he 
seemed so happy that I hoped the murder was not to be com- 
mitted that day. But, indeed, everything was so strange and I 
so confused that anything seemed possible. 

I went out to the archway where the grinning boy was 
standing at the horse’s head and the doctor said: “Lucy, let 
me introduce you to my new colleague, Doctor David Clough, 
who has kindly consented to look at some of our more diffi- 
cult cases.” 

So I held out my hand to the negro boy and said I was glad 
to see him. “O, my Lordie, Marse Doctor,” he cried, “you 
suttenly is gwine to be de death o’ me some day.” (This then, 
I thought, is the victim to be murdered.) “My name ain’t 
Lucy, little Marse; dat’s her name,” pointing to the mare. I 
felt very much ashamed but the doctor was delighted by the 
effect of his sally. 

The doctor got in first and I thought the buggy would turn 
over, so far did it lean when his weight was on the step. I 
then was helped in by the unnamed boy and the doctor said, 
“Now then, Lucy, over the Jordan to Jerusalem!” 

She seemed to understand, for she walked quietly out into 
the street, turned to the right and began to trot slowly toward 
the square. Here she turned again to the right and the 
doctor, looking at me in a way I did not understand, said: 
“Do you know where you are going?” 

ENO SIT” 

“Well, you are going over the river Jordan to Jerusalem.” 

I could not get out and if I had, I doubt whether by this time 
I should have known the way home, but oh, how I wished I 
had not come! I did not know where Jerusalem was, but I 
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knew it was a long way off and that I should never see my 
mother again. As for the river Jordan, I knew all about that. 
It might be that the waters would pile up on each side as 
when Joshua went over. Perhaps I should see a dove descend- 
ing and hear the awful voice which had once been heard there. 
I was speechless. 

We turned in on to the Frederick Pike and I finally gained 
courage to ask the doctor what the tall poles on either side 
of the pike were for. He told me that they were telegraph 
poles and that on the wires which were strung along people 
could send messages “quicker than a wink.” I noticed a 
number of papers hanging on the wire and supposed those were 
the messages. But they were not going “quicker than a wink.” 
They did not seem to be moving at all, and I soon discovered, 
or thought I did, that they could not move till the birds, of 
which there were a number perching on the wires, should get 
out of the way. There must have been half a dozen sitting 
between the poles and suddenly with a flutter they all flew 
away. “Aha,” cried the doctor, “you got a little shock, didn’t 
your” But I did not know what he meant. 

It was a cold frosty morning and Lucy’s hoofs rang out on 
the hard white pike. We passed people in wagons and buggies 
and a few on horseback riding along the side of the pike on 
the soft ground. We saw a man sitting on a pile of stones 
by the wayside. He had a shade over his eyes and had to throw 
his head back to see us and then he called out cheerfully, 
“Hello, Doc! Fine morning!” and the doctor said he was glad 
to see that the road was kept in such good shape and that he 
hoped it had not given him another black eye. The man 
grinned and the doctor explained that he was the man who 
broke the stones with which the road was mended and that 
he had to wear the shade to keep the small stones from strik- 
ing his eyes and that even so, last week one stone had broken 
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through the wire screen and blackened his eye. I asked why 
the road was so white when the stones were so blue and was 
told that the stones were limestone and that when the air got 
to them it brought out the lime in them and that this was 
white. 

We came to a little hut by the roadside and there was a 
long pole standing up in the air which the doctor told me was 
the toll-gate and that the pole was let down at night so that 
no one could pass by without calling the toll-keeper. I won- 
dered why, but had no time to ask before we stopped and a 
woman came out of the house and held out her hand and the 
doctor gave her some money. She had a kind face and yet 
one that was sad. And she talked to the doctor in a low tone 
and after a minute he said he would “have a look” and got 
out, leaving me alone with the woman. She asked, in a voice 
with an accent such as I had never heard before but was to 
become very familiar with in years to come, where I was going. 
I had forgotten. And now the thought of escape occurred to 
me and with trembling lips, I whispered: ‘Over the river 
Jordan to Jerusalem.” 

At this she laughed heartily and said: ‘‘Don’t you be scaret 
or belief a vort he says. He’s never happy unless he’s foolin’ 
somepoty. Your’se goin’ offer de britch of de Antietam to 
Funkstown. Tat’s yust how dey calls it here.” 

The doctor now appeared and said: “It’s nothing at all; 
it’s just a rash that will be all right to-morrow. I saw Jacob 
on the road and see that his eyes are all right again.” 

“Yes, toctor, his eye’s all right but his back’s awful.” 

“What’s the matter with his back?” said the doctor. “A 
stone couldn’t hit him there?” 

“No,” said she with a wan smile, “but he gets de crampts 
sittin’ in de rain and snow and it hurts so bad at night dat 
sometimes he can’t hardly get out of bed in de mornin’.” 
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“Well,” said the doctor cheerfully, “rub in some goose fat 
and it will limber him up, and remember summer will be here 
sometime.” 

“Ach Gott, yes, and den de sun vill be so hot he’ll get de 
headache.” “Well,” said the doctor, philosophically, “we’ve 
got to take things as they come. When it gets hot you had 
better go out and hold an umbrella over him.” At this she 
smiled and said: “And who’ll mind de toll?” But by this 
time we had begun to climb the long hill on the road to Jeru- 
salem and I was no longer afraid. I believed what the woman 
had said—that the doctor was never happy unless he was 
“foolin’ somepoty.” 

Lucy paused at the top of the hill and drew a long breath. 
The doctor said she was a great lover of scenery and “she al- 
ways stops here to admire the view.” Scenery meant as little 
to me as it does to most childen, yet as I looked it began to 
dawn on me that Lucy was justified. Beneath us flowed a 
river whose banks were lined with trees and a wide rolling plain 
stretched to the foot of the Blue Ridge in the distance. The 
fields at this time of the year were black and forbidding but 
the doctor said that in the spring when the wheat was green 
or in the summer when the grain was golden and ready for 
the scythe there was no more beautiful spot on God’s earth. 
“Not,” he added, “that I have seen many others but I have 
been told by those who have travelled that there is nothing 
to beat it.” 

We came to the bridge which spanned the river. It was 
of limestone and the covering of the parapets was painted red, 
and it made a lovely picture. We mounted another little hill 
at a rush and found ourselves in the street of a tiny village, 
with the tavern on one side and a general store on the other. 
“Jerusalem!” cried the doctor gaily. But I smiled. “Ah,” 
he said, somewhat disappointed, “you don’t believe it.” 
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“Hello, there.” At this a man appeared at the door of the 
store and the doctor said, ina solemn tone: “Mr. Cook, this 
young gentleman would like to know the name of this city,” 
and the man as solemnly replied: “Jerusalem.” 

“And,” added the doctor, “he would like to know the name 
of that stream we have just come over?” 

“Why, that’s the river Jordan.” At this they both burst 
out laughing and then the doctor explained that this place 
had been settled by the Dunkerds, a very religious people, and 
therefore they called the new home after the sacred city, and 
the river, “Jordan,” because there they baptized the converts 
which they made. 

The doctor got down and went into the house telling me 
to hold on to the reins lest Lucy run away, at which the store- 
keeper grinned, knowing Lucy of old. When the doctor came 
out he brought with him a pill, so he said, but it was not like 
the ones I had seen him make in the office, though it was 
scarcely larger. It was red and white in stripes and the doctor 
said some people called it a “‘bull’s eye,” but it was really a pill 
for young people and was not to be swallowed like other pills 
but sucked slowly, so as to get the full “tonic effect.” I found 
it most delightful and healthful. 

We did not return home by the pike but by a dirt road which 
led along the bank of the Antietam, and I saw the trees which 
were different from any I had ever seen and uglier. They 
grew on the very edge of the bank and their roots were often 
to be seen lying in the yellow water that flowed slowly by. 
They had scaly trunks and the branches hung far over the 
water. They made me think of some animal but I did not 
know what the name was. Later, when a menagerie came to 
town, I saw some giraffes and I have always thought that they 
and the trees, which the doctor said were called sycamores, 
must be related. 
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The dirt road soon proved to be a rocky road. We de- 
scended a little slope and heard a great roaring of waters, and 
soon came upon the dam. The water swept swiftly over the 
edge and fell in swirling foam at the bottom. I thought I had 
never seen anything so beautiful. But the most wonderful 
thing was that there was a ditch beside the stream and the 
water in it ran to a huge wheel and turned it over and over 
and, the doctor said, caused all the machinery in the mill be- 
side it to work, thus grinding the wheat into flour. A man 
appeared in the doorway, his clothes all covered with white, 
and the doctor called out: “Hello, Mr. Frost! I wanted to 
see you about grinding some wheat for me.” Then, turning 
to me, he said: “You have heard of Jack Frost who makes 
it cold? Well, this is Jack Frost, though he prefers to be called 
John.” 

Mr. Frost laughed and said: “Doctor, you haven’t a child 
as young as that; is it a grandson?” 

And the doctor soberly said: “No, sir, this is the cele- 
brated Doctor David Clough of Virginia, who has come to 
consult with me. There are some pretty hard cases in this 
country.” 

At this Mr. Frost laughed again and said: “I reckon there 
are.” 

Then we went into the mill and saw the flour pouring out of 
a big square wooden pipe into a barrel and when that was 
filled, the man in charge rolled the barrel to one side and began 
to fill another. There was so much noise in the mill that we 
could not hear one another speak but when we got outside, the 
doctor said: “David, can you tell me why a miller wears a 
white hat?” I said I did not know, and the doctor told me. I 
was not familiar with that ancient “Joe Miller” and thought I 
had never heard anything so clever and as we went home kept 
repeating it to myself, lest I should forget it: “To cover 
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his head.” What fun it would be to tell that to my mother 
and Sallie! We did not return to the pike but kept on the 
dirt road through a deep wood of hickory trees, for in that 
way, the doctor said, we should join the pike between the town 
and the turngate and so not have to pay again. 

When we reached home, there was Tom waiting to take 
Lucy to the stable and the doctor went into the house and I 
ran breathlessly across the street, to the Washington House. 
My feet felt as if needles were running into them, for I was 
too short to reach the floor of the buggy and the blood tingled 
as it got back into my feet. But I scarcely noticed that, so 
eager was I to tell of the wonderful things I had seen and 
heard. 

I rushed into my mother’s room and cried: “Mamma, I 
have been across the river Jordan to Jerusalem!” My mother 
looked at my face, which was flushed, and my eyes which were 
shining with a new light, and drew me to her and felt my 
forehead to see if I had a fever, and finding that there was 
nothing but excitement to trouble about said: “I do not 
think you can have been as far as that.” So then I told her 
the real name of the place and why it was called Jerusalem. 
But this was only introductory to the great surprise: ‘Why 
does a miller wear a white hat?” 

My mother laughed and said: ‘Maybe Sallie can answer, 
for I am not good at riddles,” and Sallie pretended to be 
puzzled and said: “Perhaps because he has a cold in his head.” 
“No,” I cried, in triumph—‘to cover his head’”—and burst 
out laughing. 

Then Sallie, with tears in her eyes, said: ‘Mamma, he has 
laughed,” and my mother, almost as much moved, said: ‘Yes, 
dear, is it not wonderful?” The reason it was wonderful was 
that I had never laughed before! Life till then had seemed 
to me a rather solemn if not sad experience. When we went 
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down to dinner, I felt I must talk to everyone, a thing I had 
never wished to do before, and when Mr. Wildes, the young 
lawyer who took his meals at the hotel, came in to dinner, I 
could not refrain from putting the riddle to him. But Mr. 
Kohler, the clerk in the jeweller’s store, heard me, and cried: 
“David, don’t you know you can’t get an opinion from a lawyer 
unless you pay him first.” At this everyone laughed except Mr. 
Wildes. I wished I could make Bob understand it, but as 
I knew that could not be done, instead of nodding when Bob 
wrung the chicken’s neck, I too wrung one and Bob grinned 
with delight and gave the fearful gurgle which was his way 
of laughing. Indeed, I became so talkative that my mother 
had to say: ‘That will do, dear; eat your dinner”; and old 
Miss Simpson, who was always cross, said: “That child acts 
as if he had been drinking.” 

And my mother quietly replied: “He has been drinking 
of the fountain of life.” 


CHAPTER X 


“The Beloved Physician” 


This wonderful day was the beginning of many others like 
it, though none could ever make the impression that the first 
had made. Every morning at nine o’clock I was at my place 
under the archway and the doctor and I began our rounds 
through the county, starting on a pike and turning off onto the 
dirt roads which led to the farmhouses which we were to visit. 
At the square we saw other doctors starting out on their 
rounds, some on horseback with saddle-bags and some in bug- 
gies and Doctor McGuire in his sulky with a top to it. Here 
they would separate, one taking one pike and another another. 
The Funkstown Pike would always be a sort of via sacra for 
me but we often would go on the Lightersburg, or the Sharps- 
burg, or the Martinsburg, or the Hancock, or the Greencastle 
if our patients called us. I do not know how many hundreds 
of miles I must have driven but I came to know that county 
as well as most boys know the village streets. 

Soon the doctor told me that I might drive Lucy, an easy 
task, for she was as gentle as a kitten and seemed to know as 
soon as her head was turned down the pike just how far she 
was to go and when she was to turn off to the dirt road, and 
when we came to the house where there was sickness she would 
stop of her own accord, so that all I had to do was to hold the 
reins—or lines as we called them—in my hands, being careful 
not to jerk them and so hurt Lucy’s mouth, which the doctor 
said was tender. At first the doctor would leave me in the 
buggy while he went into the house, but one day he said I 
might go in with him. There was a little boy lying on the bed 
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and his face was very red and he was crying. His mother 
was very angry and said to the doctor that the child had nearly 
died the night before and that she wasn’t going to give him 
any more of that medicine, that she didn’t “hold with” that 
sort of treatment. 

The doctor at first paid no attention to her but took the 
child’s hand and taking out a big watch looked at it while 
he held the child’s wrist. Then he said: ‘“He’s better but 
he needs another dose.” 

The mother said: “I tell you, he nearly died. He was 
vomiting all night and then he broke out into a sweat and his 
strength has all left him.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “if you know more about medicine 
than I do, perhaps you had better treat him. I’ve had a lot 
of experience in rheumatism and the only thing that I know 
that will do any good is exercise. Now this boy is too sick 
to get up and run around, so we must do something that will 
exercise him and this medicine will do that and make him 
sweat and bring out the sickness.” And with that he opened 
a bottle which he took from his pocket and asked for a spoon 
and into it he poured from his hand a good quantity of a 
powder and then he put some scraped apple, which he had made 
me prepare, on top and told me to put it into the child’s mouth 
when he said, “now.” 

The child screamed and I was frightened but the doctor 
looked so stern that I did not dare refuse. Then the doctor 
took the child’s nose in his thumb and finger and when he 
opened his mouth to breathe, the doctor said in a sharp tone, 
“Now!” and I thrust the spoon in and when the doctor told 
me to turn it over I did so and drew it along the tongue as 
directed by the doctor, so that when he released the nose the 
child gasped and, of course, swallowed the dose. The child 
sobbed and the mother looked sullen but the doctor said: “You 
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will see a great change to-morrow.” Then he called for some 
linen and tore it into slips and dipped it in a basin of water 
in which he had put some other white powder—bicarbonate 
of soda—and bound up the poor swollen legs with this cooling 
lotion and told the child that he would soon be able to get up 
and, “I reckon you will feel so good that you will want to lick 
this young doctor who has come with me.” The child looked 
as if he would like to do that then, but I knew I was safe for 
the time. When we saw the child the next day there was 
indeed a change; I thought he was dead, and his mother was 
weeping. His forehead was wet with sweat and he seemed 
scarcely to breathe. But the doctor said he was better and 
that he would not need another dose and told his mother to 
make some lemonade, with not much sugar in it, and let him 
have as much as he wanted of it. When we came out the 
doctor seemed tired and said to me: “I reckon there is no 
one who loves children more than I do, when they are ‘well’.” 

From there we went to another house where there was 
a sick man, and as soon as the doctor saw him, he put his 
fingers in his vest pocket and brought out a little knife with 
a tortoise-shell handle and touched a spring and a tiny blade 
sprang out. This the doctor carried in his pocket with all 
sorts of odd and ends—undeterred by septic fears—and with 
it, he cut a place in the man’s arm and the blood spurted 
nearly to the low ceiling. The doctor said: “I wish we 
had you on the Antietam fire engine; we should not have 
to pump so hard.” The man grinned and when the doctor 
thought he had taken enough blood—and he took plenty— 
he bound up the arm and told the man to keep in bed till he 
saw him the next day and the man said: “I reckon you’ve 
taken all the blood I’ve got,” and the doctor said: ‘That 
is what I meant to do; you have too much.” 

I do not remember that the doctor ever wrote a prescrip- 
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tion. He had in the saddle-bags all that we required. If the 
patient complained of chills and fever, we gave him Peruvian 
bark,—to some fastidious bodies he gave what we called 
“Kuinine” instead. If the patient had awful pains in the 
stomach, and as most of the cooking was done by frying, 
generally pork, many had—we gave copious doses of bi- 
carbonate of soda, or if it continued, a dose of castor oil, 
enough for a horse. But chiefly we gave jalap and above all, 
calomel. It is true that salivation was as common as head- 
aches and not a few of our patients lost their teeth. Some 
were so foolish that after one or two experiences of that sort 
they sent for Doctor Stadler, who was what was called an 
homeopathic physician and did not believe in the regular 
treatment of diseases. He gave little pills which had no taste 
and which, we said, were nothing but bits of sugar. But most 
of the people believed in something that “took holt” and 
stayed by us and there was no doubt that what we gave 
them “took holt.” For, when we gave calomel, and as I 
have said that was our stand-by, we did not trouble to measure 
it too sparingly, but the doctor poured out of the bottle into 
his hand what he thought the patient could bear and gave the 
powder, in scraped apple if the patient was young or “flighty” 
or, perhaps just for a change, in currant jelly. 

I soon became expert in preparing the potion and skilful in 
administering it. When calomel did not give the desired result, 
we bled. I suppose I have seen more bloodletting than any 
living physician and once I came near seeing too much taken 
at one time. 

We were going along the Sharpsburg Pike, when a man 
at a gate which was the entrance to a lane which led to one 
of the smaller farmhouses, hailed us and asked us to come 
in and see “Miranda.” Miranda proved to be a negro woman 
who must have weighed nearly three hundred pounds. Her 
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sleeves were rolled up above the elbow and the great arm 
looked like polished ebony. The doctor did not take long in 
his diagnosis. He asked me if I knew what “Blue Blood” 
meant and I said I did. He then remarked: “I suppose 
you think you have it?” and I proudly said I had. 

He laughed and said: “Well, now I’m going to show you 
real blue blood,” and he did. I was given a bowl to hold 
and was told, if I dropped it I should be bled. I did not 
drop it, but had I been bled, I doubt if there would have been 
found a drop of blood, blue or red, in my scared little body. 

I squatted on the floor and held the yellow bowl while the 
blood splashed into it, at first making spots of crimson, with 
little spikes at the edges and then running freely. The doctor, 
standing in the open doorway, his back to the patient, began 
one of his marvellous stories to an admiring group on the back 
porch. I caught: ‘Yes, sir, we’ve got the finest climate in the 
world right here in this county. Why, a man told me that last 
October he stood on Black Rock on the Blue Ridge and the air 
was so clear that he could see two pigeons on the roof of the 
Lutheran Church in Wheatland, ten miles away as the crow 
flies, and saw that one of them was white and the other blue.” 
At this there was a loud guffaw and some of the women asked 
who the man was and the doctor solemnly said: “It was Dave 
Dickus.” At that there was another loud laugh, for Dave 
Dickus was the town fool. “You needn’t laugh,” said the 
doctor, with pretended offence; “I'll give you the scientific 
explanation of it.’ But he never did, for the poor soul by 
whom I was sitting had lost so much blood that the ebony 
skin had changed to the color of ashes; her head rolled 
from side to side and I heard her murmur: “TI’se goin’, 
honey.” I burst into tears. 

The doctor turned quickly, called for whiskey, which he 
poured down her throat, and deftly bound up the arm, and 
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the woman’s life was saved. I hoped I might never be so 
near murder again. But the next day I was as near to it, 
though this time the doctor was not responsible. Curiously 
enough, the one in danger was the very Dave Dickus of 
whom the doctor had spoken. Dave Dickus was as well 
known as any man in Wheatland. People called him a fool. 
But my mother said he was not an idiot but a “Shakespearian 
fool.” That is, he was sharp and said things that were witty, 
though they sometimes gave offence. He never was known 
to work unless he sometimes, which was not very often, felt 
like it. His sister supported him and he hung around the 
corners and was the butt of the idle and often turned the 
laugh against his tormentors. While he was harmless, he had 
days when he was sullen and ugly and then he would say 
things that made those who had no sense of dignity angry. 

I was walking toward the Dry Bridge the next day, to see a 
little playmate who lived at the end of Prospect Hill, when 
I saw a score of men and boys going over the bridge and 
heard some one talking in a loud voice, swearing terribly. I 
looked to see what the excitement was about and saw Dave 
Dickus. He was leading the procession and his face was the 
color of chalk and he had a look of fear in his eyes which 
was soon explained, for behind him came a young man, 
named Louis Howard, his face almost as white as Dave’s. 
In his hand he carried a revolver and from time to time 
shot into the air and each time he cried out: “The next 
step will be the last, you dog. You tell me that I am 
drunk? Well, what will you be the next step you take? I’m 
going to put a bullet between your shoulder blades. I’ll count 
three and then J’ll fire.” Poor Dave did not utter a word; he 
licked his dry lips and went on, no doubt believing that the 
next step would be the last. I was too frightened to utter 
a sound. 
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Then a wonderful thing happened. Mrs. Griswold, a timid 
lady, as everyone thought, was coming along carrying a little 
basket and she said, very quietly, ““Dave, come here and carry 
this basket for me, please,” and the poor wretch turned to her 
and took the basket from her hand and she said: “I am 
taking this to your sister, who, I hear, is sick.” Then she 
said, just as quietly: “Good afternoon, Louis.” And Louis, 
taken completely by surprise, murmured: “Any friend of 
yours always welcome,” and turned and went away. A hulk 
of a fellow called out: ‘‘That’s the bravest woman in Wheat- 
land!” and the crowd cheered. 

But the poor lady sat down on the parapet of the bridge 
and said: ‘Dave, I am going to faint.” 

Dave said: “Mrs. Griswold, ’'d be a dead man now but 
for you. Let’s go in here and ask Mrs. Nesbit to give us 
something to drink.” As they turned into the gate, I heard 
her say: ‘His poor mother,” and I knew she was thinking 
of Mrs. Howard. 

The next morning when I told the doctor about Dave and 
Louis, he said: “That fellow will be hung if he keeps on.” 

I replied: “Doctor, they would not hang Louis for killing 
Dave. Louis is a ‘gentleman’ and Dave is a ‘do-less.’ ” 

But the doctor replied: ‘The law is no respecter of per- 
sons.” He had spoken so seriously that I was deeply im- 
pressed, though I did not know just what the words meant. 
After a little silence, he added: ‘David, I reckon that drink 
is the worst thing that was ever discovered.” I was greatly 
surprised, for we were in the habit of administering Peruvian 
bark in whiskey to men, though we gave it to women and 
children in tea. More than that, I wondered why the doctor, 
feeling as he did, should go so often into the bar of the 
Antietam House. But I did not say so. 

After another pause, the doctor said, in that whimsical 
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tone which made it difficult to know whether he was “fooling” 
or in earnest: “I sometimes wish that Noah had died in 
delirium tremens, for then perhaps his boys would have had 
a warning.” 

“Yes,” I eagerly continued, “and then there would not 
have been any black people and slaves.” For everyone knew 
that it was owing to Ham’s disrespect for his father that the 
curse came upon his son Canaan and made all his children black 
and so, slaves. And, being now launched on the sea of Biblical 
speculation, I added: “And, too, if Eve had not been made, 
there would not have been any sin.” But to this the doctor ob- 
jected, saying, ‘““Never go back on the ladies.” 

Again there was a long pause and then the doctor sighed: 
“Well, it beats me.” But what “it” meant, whether Dave or 
Louis or Drink or Slavery or Sin or Life, the doctor did not 
explain. The fact is he was now out of his depth. So was I; 
but the difference was that a child floats on the sea of mystery, 
whereas a man tries to touch bottom and so goes over his 
head. 


CHAPTER XI 


“__who 
Made such a sinner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie.”’ 
The Tempest. 


One morning when I came out I saw that the ground was 
covered with snow. I had seen snow twice before, on that 
awful night when I thought salt had sifted on to the floor 
and on the evening when we crossed the mountains and James 
had been allowed to walk in it. So I was afraid of it. Now 
I was to experience its joy. Lucy was there under the arch- 
way but there was no buggy. Instead, Lucy was hitched 
on to a little basket, which had no wheels but was on two long 
iron things and when she shook her head there was a tinkle 
of bells. The doctor came out in a great shaggy coat and 
on his feet were buffalo shoes. Oh, how wonderful it was to 
slip along over the snow! Boys and girls were in the streets 
with sleds and to all of them the doctor called out: ‘Hitch 
on!” and they slipped the ropes by which they pulled the 
sleds up the hill, on to the runner and were whirled along 
amid shouts of laughter. Lucy seemed to have no work to do. 
The sleigh seemed to run of itself. But that was only on the 
pike. When we reached the dirt road she had to pull hard 
to get the sleigh through the deep snow, so that she was quite 
sweaty when we reached the farmhouse to which we were going 
and the doctor threw the buffalo robe over her, lest she might 
take cold and we have to give her the medicine we intended 
for our patients. She would not have required a larger dose 
than we gave them. 
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Here we opened an abscess on a woman’s foot; it was a 
dreadful-looking thing and when it had been lanced and the 
black matter oozed out, the doctor cheerfully remarked: ‘You 
can have blackberry jam for supper to-night,”’ and everyone 
laughed. We were not squeamish. And, what was more, 
we were not delicate; otherwise many would have died of 
blood poisoning. For in the rough life of the country there 
were many cuts and bruises which were neglected and allowed 
to gather and become filled with dirt; and all sorts of germs, of 
which, fortunately, we knew nothing, made fearful sores, 
until, when the patient could stand the pain no longer, the 
doctor was sent for and we had “blackberry jam for supper’! 
I have often wondered since why everyone did not die. I do 
not suppose the doctor had read a medical book for years, 
and the reports which came to his ears of modern medicine 
filled him with amused contempt. 

Once when we were called in to see a young woman, a school- 
teacher from New England, who had evidently read history, 
and the doctor was preparing to bleed her, she objected, say- 
ing that General Washington had not died of sickness but 
had been bled to death by the doctors. The doctor was not 
indignant at this reflection on the faculty. He was much 
amused and said: ‘That’s what comes of reading books. 
Did the man who said that ever see Washington? Is it likely 
that he knew more about the case than the men who were 
in charge? Why, you remind me of the way my son Fred 
talks. He is at the medical school in Philadelphia and he 
tells me there is a young man called Mitchell who is going 
to be a doctor and yet is saying that people can be cured 
without medicine. I asked Fred how he proposed to cure 
them and, as well as I could understand, it was by talking to 
them. Well, I reckon I am as good at talking as most people, 
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but if that was all I did, Doctor Clough here would soon have 
all my practice.” 

But we didn’t bleed that determined young woman. As it 
was a case of “low fever”, we compromised on Peruvian bark, 
and she got well. 

When I told my mother about the new way of curing people 
by talking to them, she laughed and said she thought I would 
soon be an able physician for by this time I had become almost 
as ready a talker as the doctor himself. But, as a matter 
of fact, I think much of the doctor’s success—and he was 
very successful—resulted more from his “talking” than from 
the awful doses of medicine which we administered, and the 
blood we let in such quantities. For he not only had su- 
preme courage but he imparted it to his patients and always 
filled them with hope. They were always getting well and 
would be “‘jumping rope”—if the patient was an old woman; 
or “ploughing ten acres the next week”—if the patient was 
a man, or “married in a month”, if it was a young girl, or “sure 
to make a fortune’’, if it was a youth. We did not have many 
of the latter, however, for they were a strong lot and never 
called in the doctor unless they broke an arm or had an 
abscess. Of course people died and we would sometimes 
pass a farm-yard and see it crowded with buggies and know 
that there was a funeral going on in the darkened house, but 
T liked to think that they were people who had sent for Doctors 
Ireland or McGuire or even for the foolish Doctor Stadler, 
with his sugar pills. Still even ours would sometimes die. 
And the doctor would not be able to make as early a start as 
usual because of the gruesome custom which required the 
physician in attendance to be present at the funeral of the 
patient, if he were in town. 

The snow did not last long and when it began to melt there 
would be patches on the pike where fresh stones had been 
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placed and when we came to these Lucy would be pulled back 
in the traces and the sleigh would slowly grind its way across. 
The doctor never failed when he came to such a place to say: 
“Put your finger under the runner and when it stops hurting, 
it will feel good.” At first this philosophy puzzled me but 
later I began to see that it had a stoic quality which was not 
without its uses. 

When the snow had quite disappeared we went back to the 
buggy, which seemed very high in the air after the low-hung 
sleigh, and the dirt roads became dreadful. Poor Lucy would 
stop from time to time to rest and then would buckle down 
to it again. The wheels would sink in the red clay almost to 
the hubs and the buggy would rock from side to side and groan 
and creak as if it were coming to pieces. But that was the 
occasion for a song which the doctor had taught me to sing: 
“Pully off your coat and rolly up your sleeves for Jordan 
am a hard road to travel, O.” This seemed to lighten our toil 
and I think helped Lucy also, for she would prick up her 
ears and stretch herself anew to the task before her. It helped 
others, too, for we would pass farmers on their way to market 
and when they heard my feeble treble and the doctor’s gruff 
bass cheerfully singing this ditty, they would cease swearing at 
their horses and wag their heads and laugh as the doctor and 
I turned in to the side of the road to let them pass, and 
would cry out: ‘Hello, Doc, who you goin’ to kill this morn- 
ing?” and the doctor would reply: “No one this morning; 
I’m going to kill you this afternoon when you come back good 
and tight.” And they would laugh, for that is just what they 
expected to be. 

Not all the dirt roads were muddy; sometimes they were 
hard rock and so steep that Lucy seemed to stand almost 
straight up as she would scramble up along the shelving smooth 
rock. But we would sing ‘‘Pully off your coat” and she would 
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climb to the top. One part was so strewn with boulders over 
which we rocked and slipped, that the doctor called it ‘““Feather- 
bed Lane,” and I wondered that Lucy did not lie down and 
take a nap or that a wheel did not come off. But still we 
went our way. 

It was a strenuous life the old man led. I shared only the 
forenoon visits but he would often have to start out again 
after dinner, not returning till after dark. Not infrequently 
in the morning he would look tired and his eyes would be 
heavy and then I knew that he had been called out again at 
night. Yet he never complained. But I think what troubled 
him more than the physical fatigue were certain other troubles, 
caused by his inability to refuse a favor. I soon came to 
learn why he had said he wished he did not know how to write 
his name, for he was often called on to sign some paper. 
One day we were paying a visit to a farmer who, when we 
were leaving, said: ‘Doctor, I wish you would do me a 
little favor. The mortgage on this farm is a little overdue and 
the bank is bothering me a bit and if I could get a little to pay 
on account, I could get through as soon as them heifers is 
ready for market. You can see they are worth a heap of 
money but I can’t do anything till they are ready in the spring. 
Now, if I could get two hundred dollars I would be all right, 
for they are worth a six hundred easy. The bank says it’ll 
do it if I can get a good name on the note and I was thinking 
maybe you’d help me out.”’ Well, the doctor sighed but got out 
of the buggy and putting the note up against the doorpost 
wrote, in scrawling letters, “John Claggett,” and when we got 
to Newcomber’s tavern, he stayed longer than usual talking 
to the host. 

There was a tavern on every road, about a mile before 
reaching the town. At each one, according to the pike we 
were on, Lucy always stopped. The doctor would go into 
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an inner room and I went to the kitchen and there Mrs. New- 
comber, or some other hostess, would cut me a thick slice of 
bread and cover it with butter and brown sugar—a feast 
for a king. What the doctor did I did not know, but this 
time he stayed longer than usual and when he came out I 
noticed that his foot slipped as he put it on the buggy step. 
But he only laughed in a queer way and then began to sing. 
It may have been a favorite, such as: 


‘So let the wild world waggle as it will, 
We'll be gay and happy still, 

Gay and happy, gay and happy, 

We'll be gay and happy still.” 


_ Or perhaps it was a new song: 


“In Dixie’s land I'll take my stand 
To live and die in Dixie— 

_ Look away, look away, 
Look away down South in Dixie.” 

After that he fell asleep. When we reached home a little 
late, Mrs. Claggett was standing at the door and I thought 
she looked anxious, but he called out: “Don’t worry, Louisa; 
I’m all right.’ She still looked troubled but I did not know 
what was the matter. I was seeing life—more of it than I 
then understood—and I was being educated in things that 
no books could have taught me. The doctor was seldom 
serious; he told me wonderful stories and I could not make 
out when he was fooling me and when he was not. He teased 
me mile after mile, which was good for my temper, and he 
initiated me into the joy of gambling. One day we were 
passing Mr. Banner’s market garden and he said: “My! 
when the summer comes and that field is full of potatoes, just 
think what they will see!” 

“Why, doctor,” I exclaimed, “potatoes can’t see.” 

“Why not?” he gravely asked. 
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“Because they have no eyes.” 

“Why, they have more eyes than you have, and if you don’t 
believe it, I’ll bet you a fip and a bit, and leave it to your 
mother.” This seemed easy money and I immediately took 
him! Though I failed to win that time, I kept on at the 
fascinating sport until I was in debt sixty-five cents. Then 
my mother took the matter in hand and I was told that I must 
take all I had in my bank—thirty-three cents—and give that 
to the doctor and tell him I would pay him the rest when 
I had it. 

I shall never forget the look in the old man’s eyes as he 
saw me holding out my hard-earned savings nor the sweet smile 
on his face as he said: ‘‘You tell your mother I make it a 
rule never to accept partial payments of a bill.” With that 
cryptic message I returned to my mother and the money was 
put back into the bank and I was told that that must be the 
end of the betting. This was sad news, for I had two bets on 
hand which were certain winners:—first, that Lucy’s head was 
not as long as a flour barrel and second, that a pound of 
feathers weighed as much as a pound of lead. The doctor ac- 
cepted the news with sorrow but he never went against any- 
thing my mother said and he soon found a new way of amusing 
himself and adding to my bank account. 

One day, soon after this, we stopped at Newcomber’s and 
as the doctor got out he looked at the front wheel of the 
buggy and said: “Well, well, this buggy is worth having. 
See what it’s picked up on the road!” And there I saw a fip. 
“Tt’s on your side,” said the doctor, “so it’s yours. But I’m 
going to keep a good lookout and if there is one on my side 
I shall keep it.” We found on other days fips and once a 
levy but never on the doctor’s side. 

Now this association with one who loved children and 
kept them interested had profound effect upon my character— 
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more than I knew. It stimulated the imagination, with the 
inevitable.good and evil results. It was on Washington’s 
birthday, a bright and crisp morning, that we started out on 
the Lightersburg Pike and on the way home met a jolly old 
gentleman whose name was Hunter. He was fat and com- 
fortable, and he was driving a bright-colored little cob to a 
two-wheeled cart. He stopped to pass the time of day and 
took much notice of me and was much amused to learn that 
I was the doctor’s colleague. How it came into my mind, 
whether it was a deliberate plan or a sudden impulse, I cannot 
remember, but when I got back and found that we were late 
and that the others had had their dinner, and when my mother 
asked where we had been and why I was so late, I said we 
had met Mr. Hunter and that he had asked us to go home with 
him and had given me a pony which I had ridden back and that 
the pony was now in the stable. 

“But, my child,” cried my mother, “you do not know how 
to ride.” 

I solemnly answered: “It’s easy. Mr. Yiengling lifted 
me off in front of the hotel and said he had never seen anyone 
ride better, and Tom Moxom led the pony to the stable and 
all the people cheered.” 

This was entirely successful. Laura gasped and said: 
“What’s the pony’s name?” and I said: “He hasn’t one 
but I’m going to call him George, after Washington.” James 
said nothing, but there was no doubt he was astonished. My 
mother also said nothing more except to tell me to hurry down 
and get my dinner before the dining room closed. But she 
looked puzzled. 

While I was at dinner, glowing with pride at being a person 
of importance, James passed through the dining room and 
said: “I’m going to see your pony.” 

At this I cried out: ‘No, you mustn’t see him! Mr. 
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Hunter said that if anyone looked at him he would take him 
back.” 

James grinned and went on his way and I, in a panic, 
rushed back to my mother’s room and told her that no one 
must look at the pony. My mother looked very grave at 
this and James then returning, the shameful truth was dis- 
covered and my mother said: “David, you have told a black 
lie,’ and stooping down took off her little slipper. 

At this I wept. I had never been whipped but I had seen 
that slipper come off for James and even for Laura and I knew 
well what was to follow. Sallie burst into tears and said: 
“Q mamma, don’t whip him. He did not mean to tell a lie. 
It was only his imagination.” 

But my mother sternly replied: ‘My dear, it is time that 
he learned that he is responsible for his imagination.” 

So I was led to my bedroom and that part of my anatomy 
which should have pressed the saddle was brought to a vivid 
stinging glow. ‘Then I was told to undress and get into bed. 
I sobbed till the pillow was wet with my tears. I was ashamed 
and I was puzzled. Of course I knew I had made it all up. 
But I couldn’t understand ow I had done it nor why I had 
done it. Why, I could see the pony; I could feel Mr. Yieng- 
ling lift me out of the saddle; I could hear the cheers of the 
people; I could see the grin of Tom Moxom as he led the 
pony away! And this was Washington’s Birthday! You 
may be sure that later, when my mother came in to deal with 
my soul, that fact was not overlooked. But before that, my 
misery was added to by the remembrance that there was to 
be a parade that day of the two rival fire engines, the Antietam, 
of which my doctor was the captain and held the hose when 
the water was being pumped, and the “Bloody Red”, of which 
Doctor McGuire was captain, and on that day they were to 
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test the question, long debated, which could squirt water over 
the Liberty pole in the square. 

Soon I heard the band and, creeping to. the window I saw 
that the flag waving above the street was attached to a hook 
in my room near the floor and that the rope which held it 
was extended to the Wheatland Bank opposite. I did not 
dare to show my head but I saw the doctor glance up at the 
hotel to see if I was to be seen and my heart sank with dis- 
appointment and shame. Wésy had I done it? How had I 
done it? My mother explained both. She said that the 
devil had whispered to me and that I, desiring to be thought 
wonderful, had told the black lie. I felt better to think that 
the sin was not altogether mine, and I promised that when 
that evil spirit whispered to me again I would not listen. My 
mother warned me that I was the kind of boy he would 
whisper to, but that if I said “Keep me, O Lord, from lying 
lips,” he would leave me. And then I was forgiven. 


CHAPTER XII 


“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.” 
GRAY. 


Wheatland was a town of about fifteen hundred inhabitants, 
and its only connection with the larger world which lay on 
the other side of the mountains, was by the stage-coaches 
which started out each morning over the various pikes and 
returned each evening about six o’clock, driving up to the 
Washington House in great style, dropping the passengers 
for the hotel there, and then going from house to house to 
leave passengers who lived in the town. Drummers who 
came from Baltimore and Philadelphia and Harrisburg, some- 
times spoke of it as a “one-horse town,” but I thought that 
was because they were not there on a Tuesday. Tuesday was 
market day, and then there were many horses. There were 
horse racks all along Washington Street, at which one would 
see horses hitched, and the whole street was lined with covered 
and open wagons and buggies, while the carriages in which 
the ladies and children of the well-to-do arrived, were put in 
the stables. 

The farmers’ wives and daughters brought butter covered 
with grapevine leaves, and eggs in baskets, which they ex- 
changed for goods in the hardware, grocery and dry-goods 
stores, according to their needs. The farmers went about 
their business until the dinner hour. Then Bob, in a clean 
white apron, appeared on the sidewalk and banged and rolled 
the gong for dinner. The Antietam House had a triangle, 
and while I could not but admire the skill of the boy who 
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played upon it, I felt obliged, by pride in the Washington 
House, to.think that the gong was more aristocratic. 

After dinner the women assembled in the ladies’ parlor, and 
compared prices and showed their purchases, while the men 
adjourned to the bar and drank heavily. It was a busy day 
for the ostlers, and a profitable one, for they took the horses 
and the buggies back to the stable, where the buggies were 
washed, which some of them greatly needed; and when the 
bell from the office rang, they brought the equipages to the 
front door. Tom Moxom, generally riding half in and half 
out, with one foot on the step of the buggy, and handing the 
reins to the owner, would receive a tip for his service. Many 
drivers had to be helped into their buggies, and that they 
reached home without accident was due more to the intelligence 
of the horses than to the wits of the drivers, who hardly knew 
when they did reach home. 

Opposite the Antietam House was the court-house, and 
there were forensic battles there which would draw a crowd 
that filled the court-room. Jim, the colored boy who played 
the triangle, told me that many a time he had seen Mr. Striker 
and Judge Macey (retired from the bench and again practising 
at the bar) after a heated debate, in which they had barely 
‘escaped “contempt of court,” roll out into the middle of the 
street ‘“clawin’ and gougin’ one another.” But this, I suspect, 
was rather what Jim hoped to see than what he did see, for 
I have seen these notable opponents come out together after 
a trial which seemed destined to lead to a fight, and go over 
to the bar of the Antietam House together, and come out and 
wipe their mouths in amity, and then resume the debate in 
hot scorn of one another. 

But what went on within was as nothing in my eyes to the 
impressiveness of the opening of the court, when Mr. Cow- 
catcher—his name was really Crowder—would come out on 
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the court-house pavement and cry: “Oyez! Oyez! Oyez!” 
and a lot more than I could understand, and so open the court. 
I used to hear men complain of being called for jury duty, 
but I could not imagine how anyone could fail to think it 
a privilege, for many a time I saw Jim, when the jury could 
not agree, go across the road with a tray heaped full of good 
things to eat and plenty to drink, and carry it to the door of 
the jury room, where Mr. Cow-catcher would receive it. My 
mouth used to water to see that tray, covered by a clean white 
napkin and containing, as I supposed, untold delicacies, carried 
into the mysterious room which no one was allowed to enter. 
No! the town was not dead! 

Indeed, the proof of its life was found in the fact that it 
was divided into parties, which discussed and quarrelled, and 
kept the town very much alive. First there were religious, 
or at any rate denominational, differences. The largest church 
was the Lutheran, to which the smaller trades-people went. 
There was the humbler class of “Dutch.” Then there was 
the German Reform Church, to which the more aristocratic 
of the people of German blood, and not a few of the Ameri- 
cans, went, drawn by the scholarly Doctor Klemer’s sermons, 
and still more by his beautiful, gentle Christian character. But 
the people of the Hill were about equally divided between the 
Presbyterian and Episcopal churches, and, as we went to 
the Episcopal, I had no doubt that that was not only the “true” 
church, but also the more refined. But some people did not 
think so, and had the audacity to say so, which led to constant 
disputes. These my mother discouraged and said that people 
who were sure they were right (as she was) did not wrangle. 
There could have been but few in town who had the assurance 
of faith, for there were endless disputes. 

Then we were divided as to the relative merits of the two’ 
fire companies. I had no doubt that the Antietam engine 
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could throw a larger stream of water over the Liberty pole 
than could the engine of the “Bloody Reds”—so called because 
the members wore a bright red shirt and black pants. 

But there was another subject on which there could seem to 
be no agreement, and that was the skill of the two leading 
doctors—my doctor and Doctor McGuire. It is true that most 
of the surgical cases came to Doctor McGuire, for he had 
a great reputation as a surgeon. He did not hesitate to say 
so himself. I have heard him say that there was no doctor 
south of Philadelphia who could take off a leg as quickly 
as he. When I told my doctor this, he only smiled. Indeed, 
I never heard him say a word against any other doctor, except 
Doctor Stadler, the homeopath—if he could be called a doctor, 
with his silly little pills! Why ours—I had rolled many a 
one—were so large that they were bound to “take hold”; in- 
deed, not infrequently they stuck in the throat and we had a 
terrible time to get them down. Besides, they were covered 
with a bitter powder which made it difficult to swallow, even 
if the size had not been so great, and we would often have to 
mash them up and administer them in a sort of paste. 

But what did not the patients say of the doctors! I heard 
Miss Simpson say that my doctor had given Mrs. Black a 
dose of medicine that had put her to sleep, and she had never 
waked up. I was so indignant that I told my doctor. For 
once he seemed provoked, but all he said was: “David, I 
don’t like to diagnose a case which I have not seen, but I 
am inclined to think that if you are called in to treat that 
woman, you will find prussic acid in liberal doses the most 
efficacious for her complaint.” Fortunately, I was never 
called in. 

There was constant changing of doctors, which led to 
‘trouble, though my doctor seldom lost a case by desertion. 
But one day a queer thing happened. The farmer to whom 
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the doctor had given his note sent for us to see his wife. I do 
not know what was the matter with her, for the doctor did 
not let me come in and merely said, when I asked him what 
the trouble was: ‘‘She will be worse before she is better.” 
As we were leaving, the farmer came up to the buggy and 
said to the doctor: “Say, Doc, I’m in hard luck. You know 
that note which you gave the bank? Well, it’s about due, and 
I can’t exactly meet it, for I had a bad deal on them heifers, 
so I wish you would let me have another to tide me over.” 

The doctor for a wonder said: “I’m sorry but I’ve given a 
promise to my wife that I will never go on another note!” 
The man’s face looked black. 

When we drove away the doctor said to me: “The hard 
luck was that that man, after he had sold his stock for a 
good price, put it all on a horse race over at Frederick, and 
lost every cent of it. And now he wants me to give another 
note, after I have just paid this one. No! Sirree Bob-tail!” 

The next morning when we started out on the Sharpsburg 
Pike to see the lady who must be worse before she could be 
better, I saw Doctor Ireland’s buggy just ahead of us. I wished 
to pass, but the doctor said it was not good manners to pass 
a friend on the road. I naively remarked that he was not 
a friend but another doctor, upon which he laughed and said: 
“Well, never mind; we are going to turn in just below, so we 
won’t lose much time.” 

But what was my surprise to see Doctor Ireland turn in at 
the lane to the house of our patient. I was about to follow when 
the doctor pulled the right rein and kept Lucy on the road. 
“I reckon we won’t be needed here to-day,” said the doctor, 
and we drove on to the next patient. The doctor never spoke 
of this until a week later, when, passing the house, I saw the 
yard filled with buggies and said: ‘Doctor, is Mrs. Schmitt 
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dead?” And he said: “Yes, it is too bad! She was a fine 
woman.” . 

“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” said the 
doctor one morning. “You ask your mother if you can go 
with me to-night to see a phrenologist who is going to exhibit 
at the Lyceum Hall.” 

“What is a phrenologist?” I asked. 

“Why, he’s a man that feels the bumps on your head and 
tells what sort of a person you are.” 

“T don’t believe he can tell,” I skeptically replied. 

“T don’t know,” said the doctor. ‘You hear all sorts of 
things these days. There is Doctor Stadler curing cancer 
with sugar pills, and that young Doctor Mitchell setting a 
broken leg by talking to it. I don’t see why anything may 
not be true.” 

So we went, and on arriving at the hall found that the 
price of admission was twenty-five cents, but that physicians 
were admitted free. When, however, I tried to enter, the 
door-keeper asked for my ticket, and when the doctor said 
I was his “colleague,” he grinned and allowed me also to pass 
in without paying. 

We saw Dave Dickus standing at the door, and he com- 
plained that the man would not let him in free, though he 
had held a man when Doctor McGuire cut off his leg. So 
the good-natured doctor paid his admission, on the under- 
standing that he was to have his bumps examined. This he 
agreed to do, if he did not have to go up first. 

There were about a hundred people in the hall, and when 
it was evident that no more were to be expected, the demon- 
strator began a long talk about the wonders of his system, 
which I did not understand, and the audience at length becom- 
ing impatient, he called on people to come to the platform 
and learn their characteristics, which he said would be of 
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great value to them in their business or professional careers. 
Everyone turned and looked at everyone else, but for a long 
time it seemed as if there were no people who cared to be im- 
proved. Finally, Miss Simpson minced her way to the platform 
amid the applause of the spectators, none more vigorous in his 
applause than the doctor. I wondered if the prussic acid 
was to be administered, but did not dare to ask. 

The man passed his hands gently over her head, and then 
said in a most winning voice: ‘This is one of the most 
interesting craniums it has been my privilege to examine. I 
note that the bump of benevolence is highly developed, which 
shows a kindly nature.” The doctor and several others who 
had suffered from the virulent tongue of the lady, laughed 
openly. But Miss Simpson only smirked, as if she had at 
last met someone who understood her. Then he continued: 
“The lady shows also unusual development of the philoprogen- 
itive protuberance, and no doubt that will prove a blessing 
to the interesting town.” I did not know what this meant, but 
I thought the doctor would die of laughing. I have forgotten 
what the other bumps indicated, but I remember Miss Simpson 
returned to her seat with a seraphic smile on her face, and 
that led others to volunteer. Everything the man said was 
complimentary, and at last Doctor McGuire, who did not 
shrink from the limelight, took his way to the platform. 

Doctor McGuire was a distinguished-looking man, and was 
said to be six-foot-five in his stockings, and his iron-grey hair, 
which stood up above his head, made him look still taller. 
He always carried a stout thorn stick, which a grateful patient 
had brought him from Ireland, and I noticed that he had it 
in his hand when he went up to the platform. Whether the 
man felt that it was time to change the tune, so as to give 
greater variety to the séance, or whether he thought the doctor 
was an amiable soul, who would not mind a little fun at his 
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own expense, (though anyone in the town could have told him 
that he was the last person who would endure any levity) I do 
not know. All I remember is that he no sooner began to 
press his fingers into the thick shock of hair, than his expression 
changed from one of extreme amiability to one of surprise and 
dismay, and he said in a horrified tone: ‘This skull shows 
that the owner is a man of unusual force of character, but 
unfortunately, it indicates possibilities of great danger to 
the community. I regret to say that it is the head of one 
capable of committing murder!” At this instant the doctor 
rose up in his wrath, and struck the unhappy fellow over the 
head with his heavy stick, and the wretch fell to the platform 
as if he were dead. 

My doctor jumped to his feet, murmuring: “By God, he 
has proyed it!” and rushed to the assistance of the man, as 
Doctor McGuire descended to the floor of the hall and coolly 
walked out. I ran, too, and the doctor, signing to me to bring 
some water from the pitcher which was on the stand, bathed 
the man’s head, which was badly cut and bleeding. He 
had felt his heart at once and had seen that he was not dead 
as I had supposed. Of course the people began to pour 
out of the hall as if the house were on fire, and finally the 
man came to and sat up and asked where he was. The 
doctor told him to lie still for a little while, and then helped 
him to his feet and across to the Antietam House where he 
put him to bed. Everyone asked as we came out what had 
happened, but the doctor would say no more than that the 
man had had a fall and must be kept quiet. 

As we started for home I said: ‘Doctor, why did you not 
say that Doctor McGuire had done it?” But he only laughed 
and remarked: ‘Dog won’t eat dog!’”—whatever that may 
have meant. 
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The next morning I met Dave Dickus and said: “Dave, 
you did not go on the platform, after all!” 

“No,” he said, “I thought I would wait till the people who 
are supposed to have good sense got through. But I guess 
I could tell, without feeling it, what the bump on that fel- 
low’s head who showed off means.” ‘What?” said I. 

“Tt means,” said Dave, “that he’s a durned fool; worse 
than me. No man of good sense would call a doctor a mur- 
derer. That’s gettin’ kind o’ personal!” 

Of course the story got about, but Doctor McGuire did 
not care, and his confreres were as noncommittal as my doctor. 
But it gave the town a good deal to talk about and divided it 
once more, Doctor McGuire’s patients saying that he had 
done quite right, and some of them, like Miss Simpson, 
hinting that Doctor Claggett had put the man up to it, and that 
that was the reason he had been on hand to help him and would 
not make any charge for his services. 


CHAPTER XIII 


“In Dixie’s land’ 


Those who live in cities can have no real understanding of 
what spring means. But those who live in a wide country 
see the yearly miracle in all its wonder. This is what I saw 
in the Cumberland Valley. I had seen the whole country 
lying bleak and dark from mountain to mountain. I had 
splashed through the mud of the dirt roads, and had looked 
on the fields in which everything seemed dead. But now, the 
roads were again dry; the fields began to show a tinge of 
green and the little brooks which flowed to the Antietam were 
running full. The dark and dripping trees in the woods 
began to put forth leaves, and flowers were to be seen in the 
open spaces. The birds came back from the south and squir- 
rels jumped from limb to limb. The grey squirrels seemed 
to own the forests and their poor relations, the chipmunks, 
had to be content with the stone and rail fences, along which 
they ran with incredible swiftness as Lucy appeared on the 
road. Every pike had its bridges—not only across the Antie- 
tam, but over the brooks which flowed across the pikes. But 
the bridges were left for foot passengers, as the horses pre- 
ferred to turn aside and splash through the water to which an 
incline led. At first the doctor would get out and loosen 
the check-rein, that Lucy might drink. But he soon taught 
me to climb out over the dash-board and, walking on the shaft, 
unhook the rein, wait till Lucy had drunk her fill, and then 
climb back again. 

I suppose I had grown careless, for one day on the Lighters- 
burg Pike, when we came to the bridge near Mrs. Smith’s farm, 
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I went forward as usual and leaned against Lucy’s back while 
she drank. Whether she did not like that, or because some- 
thing tickled her, I do not know, but after drinking she 
lifted up her head and the doctor said: “Hitch up.” Lucy 
as usual let the water run out of her full mouth—the doctor 
said she always gargled her throat each day—and then she 
shook herself so violently that the harness rattled and I came 
within an ace of falling into the water, at which the doctor 
laughed heartily. I saved myself by throwing my arms round 
Lucy’s neck and clinging to her till the doctor drove her on to 
dry ground, where I could slip down without wetting my feet. 
I took no more liberties with her, you may be sure. 

We were jogging along, talking about all sorts of things, 
when suddenly, the doctor called, ‘““Whoa!” and Lucy stopped 
so quickly that my nose went against the dash-board. I 
thought she must have cast a shoe, but instead of getting down 
to look, the doctor said to me: “Can a person be in two 
places at once?” 

I thought it was a trap, and having become very suspicious, 
I hesitated a moment before replying, but thinking I was on 
sure ground, stoutly answered: ‘‘No, they couldn’t!” 

“Well,” said he, “that is what I used to think. But ‘you 
are in two places now.” 

“Why, doctor,” I cried, “here I am, right in this buggy!” 

“Yes, but where is the buggy?” 

“On the road.” 

“Certainly, I did not think it was in the air. But is it in 
Maryland or in Pennsylvania?” 

I said: “In Maryland.” 

“Look at that mile-post!” said he. I looked to the side 
of the road and saw a mile-post with M. on the left side and P. 
on the right. ‘Now, look at your feet.” And, looking, I 
saw that my dangling legs were beyond the P. and the rest 
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of me on the other side of the M. “There you are,” cried 
the doctor triumphantly, “part of you is in Pennsylvania and 
part in Maryland!” Then he told me about the survey which 
had been made many years before, by two young English 
engineers called Mason and Dixon, to settle the disputes about 
the boundary. ‘And that is the reason,” said he, “why we 
call the land south of this line, DIXIE.” 

We drove on to Schluter’s mill, which is on the west branch 
of the Antietam. The doctor told me that the eastern and 
larger branch rose on the east side of the Blue Ridge, near 
a town called Gettysburg, and, passing through a gap in the 
mountains, joined on to the west branch to make the greater 
stream which flows into the Potomac, not far from Sharps- 
burg. 

Old Mr. Schluter could hardly speak English, and could 
neither read nor write. He was the descendant of one of 
the Hessian soldiers whom the “wicked George the Third” 
sent over to “enslave” us. His father was one of the prisoners 
whom Washington had confined in Pennsylvania, and as at the 
close of the war no one seems to have remembered them, 
they were finally turned loose, and many of them settled in the 
country and married, and their children formed part of the 
“Pennsylvania Dutch.” 

I have forgotten what was the matter with Mr. Schluter, 
but I have no doubt, whether the doctor knew or not, we 
gave him a good dose of calomel. He was a cross old man 
and was said to be very rich. Certainly he had a fine farm 
and a mill that was equal to that of Mr. Jack Frost. The 
doctor asked after his son Heinrich, and said he had not 
seen him in town lately. ‘Heinrich is vun tam fool!” replied 
his fond father. 

“Why, I shouldn’t think that,” said the doctor. “I should 
think he was a chip of the old block!” 
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“Who you call a plock? You mean me a plockhead?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Schluter,” said the doctor in a soothing voice. 
“You won’t think such things when that medicine has taken 
hold of you. Everything will look brighter.” 

“Vell, you ain’t got no medicines vill make me t’ink bright 
tings of Heinrich!” 

“What’s he done?” said the doctor. 

“He’s left tis farm an’ mill and he’s gone off to de Vest, 
to a blace called Chicago, and dere he opens a try-goods store! 
Vill he effer do so vell as stickin’ py de farm?” 

“T don’t know,” said the doctor, “but I hear that Chicago 
is a growing place, as large as Harrisburg, and I should not be 
surprised if he made money!” 

“Vell, if he do, vat den? Does he geep de money by him? 
He does not! He write me—my Firsl she reads it to me— 
dat he pys land in dat town. Land in a town!” screamed Mr. 
Schluter. “Vill dot land grow veat or corn or anyt’ings vich 
are good? No! he vill lose his money! He ought to geep 
it py him!” 

“Well!” said the doctor—“I’ve none to keep anywhere, 
but if I had, I should not keep it by me, Mr. Schluter; I’d put 
it in the bank!” 

“Yah! to have dem steal it. No! I vould geep mine py me 
—if” (with a whine) “I had any to geep, but now dat poy’s 
gone, de farm and de mill is not doing too vell!” 

As we drove away the doctor said: “I wonder if Heinrich 
is as big a fool as the old man? If he doesn’t look out, some 
night that long stocking of his will be stolen, and perhaps he 
will be murdered. I should not be surprised to hear some 
day that Heinrich has more money than the old man.” 

He did not live to hear it, but all that shrewd old man fore- 
saw came to pass, yes and in a degree which neither he nor 
any one else could have dreamed of. For that “Tam Fool” 
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Heinrich put by his money and bought lots in the great city 
that was.to be, and so became one of the richest men in that 
rich town. He spent his money well, for he educated himself 
and gave his children the best education which money could 
buy, in Europe and America. When now I read of his chil- 
dren’s children, the associates of princes, and hear them spoken 
of as if they were to the manor born, and every one of them 
bearing a title, I wonder if I should be a welcome guest at 
some of the ducal houses in England, if I were to appear and 
say to one of them: “Did you ever know your great-grand- 
father, old Schluter of Schluter’s Mill?” No transformation 
in the “Arabian Nights” can surpass in wonder the translation 
from Schluter’s Mill to the castles of England. 


CHAPTER XIV 


“She was a phantom of delight.” 
WORDSWORTH. 


One morning when I presented myself at the doctor’s house 
to start on our usual round into the country, I was surprised 
to find that Lucy was not hitched, as usual, under the archway, 
and when I went to the door of the office downstairs, I found 
the doctor busy with some instruments such as I had never 
seen. 

“Good morning, doctor,” the old man cheerfully cried. “We 
won’t go into the country this morning, for I am expecting a 
new patient and must go to meet him or her, so we will go 
to see Miss Betsy Hughes this afternoon, if your engagements 
will allow!” 

“But, doctor,” I said, “the stage doesn’t come in till six 
o’clock this evening. Won’t there be time to go and see Miss 
Betsy this morning, and get back in time to meet the stranger?” 

“No, siree!” said the doctor, “this patient is not coming by 
stage, but by private conveyance, and no one can tell just when 
it will arrive, and if I was not there, there would be trouble.” 

When I presented myself again at two o’clock, I found the 
doctor in great spirits. I said: “Doctor, did the gentleman 
come?” 

“It isn’t a gentleman,” said the doctor. “It’s a lady! And 
she was so pleased with this town, that as soon as she saw 
it, she gave a little cheer!” 

I thought I should like to see a lady of such good taste, 
and asked the doctor if she was going to stay at the Washing- 
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ton House, but he said: “No, she has come to pay a long visit 
to Mrs. Barry!” 

“Goodness!” I cried. “I don’t see where they will put her, 
with all those children!” 

The doctor chuckled and said: ‘Well, that’s what Mr. 
Barry said, but I reckon Mrs. Barry will find a place for her.” 

“What is her name?” I inquired, and the doctor said: 
“Now, that’s funny, they never told me her name. All I 
know is that she is called Miss Barry!” 

“Oh!” said I. “I suppose she is Mr. Barry’s sister!” 

“Maybe,” said he. “I will ask Tom Barry the next time 
I see him.” 

It was not until some days later that I learned that Mrs. 
Barry had another daughter, and all the ladies said: ‘Poor 
thing!—twelve children!!!” And all the gentlemen who met 
Mr. Barry said something funny, which he did not seem to 
like. 

It was a warm day in the latter part of May, and we had 
not got far from town when a thunderstorm came up and 
the rain fell in torrents, so that the road was soon dotted with 
little pools of water and when we reached the Branch, a little 
stream which flowed into the Antietam, which usually hardly 
wet Lucy’s feet, we found that the water had risen and was 
spread over the road on both sides. Just as we were about 
to enter the water, the doctor cried: “Hello!” and Lucy 
stopped and I looked to see what was the matter. Then I saw 
a sight which I was then too young to appreciate, but never- 
theless, it was imprinted upon my mind and has remained there 
these many years. 

We had come near to the slope of the south mountain and 
all the side of the hill was a blaze of color with the peach blos- 
soms. Still higher, the mountain rose dark blue, and across 
the hillside was stretched a rainbow. This was the frame 
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of the picture, but the picture itself was lovelier still. On the 
farther side of the stream stood a big brown mare, and on 
its back sat a little girl. Her legs and feet were bare and 
hung down without stirrups. She was wearing a blue cotton 
dress and on her head was a sunbonnet which had fallen back, 
so that her brown curls lay along her cheeks. She did not 
see us; her eyes were cast down and her lower lip was caught 
under her teeth, which were white as cherry blossoms. There 
was a look of perplexity on her face, and as I glanced at 
the doctor, I saw a tender look steal over his face and he 
kept very still, so as not to disturb the gentle lady. Then 
Lucy shook herself and the rattle of the harness caused the 
lady to look up, and I saw that her eyes were grey and beauti- 
ful. The face had seemed a little sad before, but now it broke 
into a merry smile and she cried out with delight: “Oh, Uncle 
John, I’m so glad to see you! I didn’t know what to do!” 

“Why, what’s the matter, honey? The water isn’t deep; 
you won’t have to swim!” 

“IT wouldn’t mind, if I had my old clothes on,” said the 
dainty lady, “but this is a clean dress, and old Bess has such 
big feet that she’ll splash me all over, and I don’t know what 
to do!” 

“Well, I reckon my colleague, Doctor Clough, will be able 
to solve the problem!” 

She looked at me with solemn eyes, and I felt I was growing 
red, but what to do I could not guess. 

“Now, Marcia—” said the doctor. So that was the name 
of the lovely lady! I was ready to die for her, but how to 
help her in her difficulty was more than I knew! 

“You turn old Bess round and ride her back a little way, 
and you won’t get your toes wet!” 

When she was far enough back not to be splashed by Lucy’s 
crossing, we drove over. Then the doctor told Marcia to get 
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down, and then told me to mount Bess. Marcia took my place 
in the buggy and I rode Bess through the Branch, she splash- 
ing in a way that made the child laugh heartily. The good- 
natured doctor drove the buggy back again, and Marcia, lead- 
ing Bess to the side of the snake fence, mounted her steed 
without a speck on her clean dress. 

“What is your name?” said Marcia, looking down on me 
with her solemn eyes. 

“David Clough,” I replied. ‘What is yours?” 

“Marcia Fitzhugh,” she said, “and I’m eight years old, going 
on nine, and I’m in the Second Reader! What are you in?” 

But I hung down my head, for my education in books was 
lamentable; however, I was able to boast that I was nine 
years old and was going to be a doctor when I grew up. 

But here the doctor broke in with the remark that if we did 
not hurry, the patient we were going to see would either die, or 
get well, so I had to leave my new acquaintance. 

“Where are you going, Marcia?” said the doctor. 

“T am taking these eggs to Aunt Susan with mother’s love 
and hoping she’s better,” said Marcia. 

“Well, don’t let Bess run away, and when you get back 
the water will be down and you won’t get wet.” 

She laughed gleefully at the thought of Bess’s running away, 
and then, remembering her manners, added: ‘Thank you 
very much, Uncle John!” 

“Don’t thank me,” said he. “It’s the doctor here that did 
all the work.” She blushed, but did not thank me, and I 
got red again and couldn’t find a word to say. “You didn’t 
say good-bye,” remarked the doctor. ‘You mustn’t get bash- 
ful, or you may get like the young man with the fiddle!” 

“What did he do?” I inquired, though I was not much 
interested. 

“Why, he went into the music store to get a new fiddle 
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string, and when he saw the young lady behind the counter, 
he felt too bashful to ask for ‘catgut,’ and asked if she had 
any ‘pussy’s entrails’!”” I doubt if I heard much of what the 
doctor said as we drove along in the cool of the evening. I had 
a “queer” feeling, a mingled sense of happiness and goodness, 
and I could see nothing but the peach trees in blossom and 
the blue mountains behind, and the rainbow, and Marcia’s eyes. 


CHAPTER XV 


“Sweet Spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie.” 
GEORGE HERBERT. 


With the spring the birds returned from the south. Yellow 
birds alighted on the rail fences, and bluebirds perched on the 
telegraph wires. The barbarian martins invaded the yards 
and drove the civilized wrens from the nests they had built 
with such care in the little houses erected on the poles that 
stood in front of many of the farmhouses. Gentle doves 
cooed from the overhanging eaves of the great barns, and 
swallows dipped and flew through the leafy lanes in the dusk, 
to catch flies. The blackbirds were busy building their nests 
in the branches of the trees, and on the outermost branch of 
some willow would be seen the hanging nest of the beautiful 
Baltimore oriole. Then there were swamp blackbirds, with 
a scarlet patch on the wing, which the doctor called “officers.” 

The catbird could be heard in the thickets, and the doctor 
said his note was as sweet as that of the mockingbird. In 
the meadows were flickers and jay birds, and when these latter 
were disturbed, they would flutter away showing a gleam of 
red, which the doctor said was a flannel petticoat, and with a 
scream like that of an angry woman. 

High up in the air the great filthy buzzards would hang 
motionless, looking for a dead sheep or horse lying in the field. 
Last of all, when it became really hot, came the hummingbirds 
which flitted from flower to flower. But what delighted me 
most, was to see the partridges—which the Yankees called 
“quail’”’—the mother, followed by her brood, crossing the road, 
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and the father calling to them from the wheat. The doctor 
would whistle “Bob White” and the friendly bird would cheer- 
fully answer “Bob White.” The doctor said he was the most 
polite bird of them all. 

Sometimes a mother with her brood of little ones would 
scurry across the road so close that Lucy would stop to let 
them pass. 

And then the flowers by the roadside and in the woods! 
The arbutus and the swamp lilies, the violets, and on the out- 
croppings of the limestones the graceful nodding columbine, 
which made me think again of my dear Mrs. Rowland. Deep 
in the woods we would see lady’s-slippers, and Jack-in-the- 
pulpits. 

In the gardens, especially where the Germans lived, were 
bachelor’s-buttons, and sweet-williams and phlox, geraniums, 
heliotrope and fuchsias, but not many roses, as there were in 
my grandfather’s garden in Virginia. On the houses were 
vines of wistaria, and over the peaches the honeysuckle climbed. 

“Doctor,” I said one day, “do you reckon the Garden of 
Eden was more beautiful than this?” 

“Well,” he answered, “I never was there, but I don’t see 
how it could have been much more beautiful, though I reckon 
Eve might have been better-looking than that lady—” and he 
pointed to a farmer’s wife who was old and “skinny” and 
sour-faced. 

But it was not only the flowers and the shrubs which made 
me think of the Garden of Eden, for, as we passed through 
a deep wood, Lucy suddenly stopped with a snort, and the 
doctor leaped out of the buggy with an agility which would 
not have been expected from such a heavy man, seized the 
whip and began slashing in the road and stamping furiously, 
and I saw that he had killed a large black snake. When he 
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climbed back into the buggy, I noticed that he was breathless 
and trembled a little. 

“Why did you kill him?” I asked, and he answered solemnly: 
“Son, it is the command of God! We are bound to kill them. 
It was the serpent that brought all the sin and misery into 
the world. Ah me! but for them, this might still be Paradise!” 
and after that he was silent for a long time, and that day, 
when we came to Newcomber’s Inn, he did not stop as he 
usually did, but shook his head and said, speaking to him- 
self: “I reckon it’s time to stop. Maybe that was a warning.” 
What it all meant I did not understand at the time, and 
when I told my mother, she looked very grave but said nothing. 

The next day I asked the doctor about snakes, and he told 
me how many kinds there are, and that on the mountain there 
is the deadly rattler, whose sting is certain death unless ‘‘you 
can get a quart of whiskey down you quick!” He told me 
also, although he said he had never seen one, that there was 
the hoop snake, who puts his tail in his mouth and so turns 
himself into a hoop, and can roll along the road faster than 
any horse can run, and that it was said that they came out 
only on Tuesday nights—at any rate that was the only time 
he had ever heard of one being seen. The hoop snakes he 
had heard of had been seen by farmers on their way back 
from town. I made up my mind that nothing would ever induce 
me to go through the woods on a Tuesday night! 

But that which gave me the greatest pleasure was the sight 
of the squirrels, of which there were great numbers—little 
ground squirrels which ran along the rail fences, and red 
squirrels which darted across from tree to tree, and great grey 
squirrels which would curl their tails over their backs, and sit 
up, eating nuts, as if they owned the woods. The doctor told 
me of the flying squirrels, which are not easily seen, for they 
hide away in their holes high up in the great trees. But he 
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said that some day when we went to Snider’s, where there were 
many of them, he would try to get me one. Soon after this, 
Mr. Snider broke his collar-bone, which I was delighted to 
hear, for I hoped now to have a flying squirrel of my own. 
When we had set Mr. Snider’s collar-bone, the doctor said to 
his son Ike that he would like to have a flying squirrel for 
his colleague. Ike looked as if he did not know what that was, 
but said he reckoned he could get him one. So we went a lit- 
tle distance into the wood, Ike carrying a rifle instead of a shot- 
gun, because he said he didn’t want to “shoot the critter!” I 
saw nothing but the great hickory trees standing up straight, 
not with the spreading branches of the maple, but Ike’s keen 
eyes discovered a flying squirrel sitting on a branch almost 
at the top of the tree, and, taking off his felt hat, he asked the 
doctor to “ketch” him. Then he lifted his rifle and shot, and 
down came the squirrel, and the doctor caught him in the 
hat. I thought I was going to cry, for I supposed the squirrel 
was dead, but he was only stunned for a moment, for the 
“dead shot” Ike had shot the bark from under the squirrel’s 
feet, and the beautiful little creature was unhurt. 

“Tke,” said the doctor, “I reckon you’re the best shot in 
Washington County!” 

“I don’t know,” Ike modestly replied; “there are plenty of 
fellows can hit squirrels as fur away as that!” 

“That’s so,” said the doctor, “but they can’t bring them 
down like that.” 

This sweet little creature now became the greatest joy of 
my life. He lived in my pocket, and would run up my arm 
and sit on my shoulder and eat nuts or bits of cake. The 
belly was white and the back was a soft grey, and it would 
expand its sides and sail from my shoulder to the wash-stand, 
to drink. At night it would sleep in a cardboard box by my 
bed, and all day it lived in my trousers’ pocket. My mother 
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was afraid of it, though sometimes she would stroke its soft 
fur with one finger. She asked me what its name was, and 
I said it had no name. Laura said I ought to call it “Ike”, 
because he got it for me, but I had a secret name for it which 
I would not tell anyone. It was MARCIA. 

On Sunday I took it to church with me, and while the ser- 
mon was going on—what it was about, or why anyone should 
listen, I could not understand—I put my hand into my pocket 
to stroke my pet, and whether it was asleep and was startled, 
or whether I pinched it carelessly, I do not know, but it nipped 
my finger and I uttered an exclamation, drawing out my hand 
hastily. Marcia ran up my sleeve, jumped on the top of the 
pew in front, and scampered to the end where my mother sat. 
She shrank back in fear and whispered: “Catch it!” This 
I succeeded in doing, but not without some difficulty and the 
upsetting of two footstools, causing general commotion, so that 
Mr. Anson stopped his sermon and several people, thinking 
he had finished, stood up. My mother, greatly flurried, led me 
in disgrace out of the church; and I was put to bed and Marcia 
shut up in her box. 

I had never liked Mr. Anson, and I liked him still less 
when he called on my mother and expressed his indignation 
that I should have been allowed to disturb the services of the 
church. When my mother sorrowfully told me of the mor- 
tification I had occasioned her, though I felt regret that she 
should have suffered, I was so ill-advised as to say that I 
thought anyone would rather play with a squirrel than listen 
to Mr. Anson. But ali that that led to was the task of learn- 
ing ‘““My duty towards my neighbor,” with particular emphasis 
upon “ordering myself lowly and reverently to all my betters, 
spiritual pastors and masters.” 

Nor was my feeling for Mr. Anson improved by the jeers 
of his son Bill, who twitted me about being led out of church. 
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However, I had my revenge on Bill the following Sunday, 
which was Communion Sunday. On that day there was no 
sermon at the afternoon service, but instead all the children 
were gathered about the semi-circular Communion rail, and 
catechised in the presence of their Sunday School teachers and 
parents. I was standing next to Bill and was able to answer 
the question, “‘What is thy duty towards thy neighbor?” but 
with a rebellious heart. Then Mr. Anson, instead of sticking to 
the text, turned to Bill, who was standing next to me, and 
said: “And who is your neighbor?” To which Bill promptly 
and truthfully replied: “Mr. Cook!” 

Now Mr. Cook was the blacksmith, and he lived next door 
to the parsonage. The giggle of the children was checked by 
the harsh voice of Mr. Anson: “William! Come to my study 
after service!” 


CHAPTER XVI 


“The valleys stand so thick with corn that they laugh and 
sing.” 


Before the opening up of the great West, and the introduc- 
tion of machinery for reaping and binding, the chief wheat 
fields of the country were in Western Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. Washington County claimed that the best wheat in 
the world was grown on its fields, and the most to the acre. 
There were other counties which made the same claim, but we 
who lived in Washington, knew better. 

As the doctor and I drove through the country in the late 
spring, we watched with growing interest the wheat which, 
coming up a vivid green, gradually lifted its head above the 
soil and changed from green to a pale straw color, until finally, 
toward the end of June, it turned a glorious gold and bil- 
lowed in the breeze like the waves of the sea. Everyone talked 
wheat. Would the harvest be so great that the price would 
fall? Or would the cold rains check the filling out of the 
grain? Or would the hot sun, succeeding, blight the crop? No 
modern broker, watching the ticker, was more anxious than 
the farmers, who leaned over the gates and looked anxiously 
at the miraculous crop which had grown from the seed sown 
so many months before. 

The doctor did not linger as he had done in the winter 
months, to tell stories to the patient and the family, after the 
administration of the heavy doses of medicine or the letting 
of blood. We wanted to get out and see how the crops were 
coming on, and watch the busy work of the farmers, both men 
and women. The great wagons were drawn out from the shed 
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and the axles greased; the scythes were taken down from the 
pegs on which they had hung since last harvest, and cleaned 
and ground; wooden rakes were brought out and broken teeth 
replaced, so that when the propitious day arrived, all might be 
in readiness. 

The doctor had a personal interest in the harvest, for he 
owned a small farm of about two hundred acres, which a 
farmer worked on shares. Every day for a week I asked: 
“Doctor, when will we begin to cut?” and every day he would 
answer: ‘‘Whenever you say, but I rather think we had bet- 
ter wait till the grain is a little harder!” Then we would stop 
at some field and pluck an ear, and pick out the grain and chew 
it, and finding it a little too soft, though very sweet to the 
taste, decide to wait a little longer, looking anxiously at the 
sky to see if there were any signs of rain. But the sky was 
cloudless, and the blazing sun warmed the wheat and prepared 
it for the scythe. Once the doctor, who seldom moralized, 
and perhaps for that reason was more impressive when he did, 
said: “David, there was once a time when people used to 
worship the sun; and I don’t know that I blame them. It is 
doing all the work, and we are only going to reap what it has 
made.” 

“But, doctor,” I protested, “they were heathen.” 

“I reckon they were!” the doctor complacently remarked. 
“But anyhow, they didn’t pretend to know a lot of things no- 
body can know, and they learned to be patient, which I 
reckon a good many Christians have not learned.” I fear the 
doctor was something of a pagan himself, and I suspect, if the 
truth were known, there were a good many others who were 
pagans also. 

Well, finally the day came when the doctor said we would 
begin to cut. On that day the patients were neglected. There 
was no calomel given and no blood let that day nor on the 
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following, and, curiously enough, when we returned to our 
practice, no one seemed the worse for the neglect. 

The farmers had begun their work with the rising of the 
sun, so that when we arrived at the farm, the field on which 
they worked had been partly reaped. 

What a wonderful and beautiful sight it was! The farmer 
and his five men were drawn up in line, and at a given word 
they all began to swing their scythes, and the grain fell on a 
straight line, and again the scythes swung in rhythm and 
the grain fell. Then the women, who followed with the great 
rakes, gathered it into heaps, and the boys and girls who 
came next, tied the bundles with a handful of wheat which 
they snatched up as they walked, and the men who followed 
them would lift the sheaves and pile them into a stack. From 
time to time the reapers would pause, and then would be 
heard the shrill whining of the scythes, as each man drew 
from its loop at his hip the whetstone, and made the steel 
ring. Silently the men, clad in pants and white shirts, swung 
their way across the field, and the women in blue and pink 
calico gowns, and handkerchiefs tied over their heads, fol- 
lowed with the rakes, and the boys and girls in straw hats 
scrambled after, making way for the stackers who followed on 
their heels. All this farm was worked by white people, for the 
doctor owned no slaves. Indeed, except on the very large 
places, there were no slaves, and all the farmers did their own 
work with the help of their own families and some hired men. 

At twelve o’clock a horn was blown, and the men stopped 
and wiped the sweat from their faces, and the women laid 
down their rakes and sighed. But the boys and girls dropped 
their wisps of straw without waiting to tie the bundle they 
had gathered, and scampered off to the shadow of a tree on 
the side of the field, where a white cloth was spread on which 
were slices of ham, dishes of hot potatoes, others of greens, 
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piles of corn-bread, with “smear-case” (soft cheese) and jugs 
of cider. There were cherry pies, and cherry bread—that is, 
slices of white bread soaked in the juice of the stewed cherries 
—which was my favorite dish. Then there was honey and 
cake of various kinds. It seemed enough to feed an army, but 
it was all gone before you could count ten! Then the weary 
laborers stretched themselves on the ground, and some of the 
men smoked, and more chewed. And the doctor and the 
farmer had something out of a special bottle. I, being the 
guest, was given a glass of buttermilk with little particles of 
butter floating on the top, and when I had eaten and drunk all 
that I could hold, I thought nothing could be more beautiful 
than a farmer’s life! 

At one o’clock the horn blew again, and the men and women 
and children took up their task, but it seemed to me they did 
not move as briskly as in the morning hours. Still the grain 
fell and was gathered into bundles and stacked, and left in 
the field until it was quite dry, when the great wagons would 
be driven in and the wheat carried to the barns, to be taken, 
as needed, to the mill a few miles off on the Antietam. 

The next day we had to see the tiresome patients, in the 
morning, but we escaped from them in time to enjoy the mid- 
day meal, and in the afternoon I said I would like to work, and 
so was allowed to take my place in the line with the boys and 
girls, and began to bind the sheaves. It looked easy, but, alas! 
I made sad work of it, for none of my sheaves would “stay,” 
and I had the mortification of seeing a red-headed but good- 
natured girl deftly pick up my bungled work and tie it neatly 
and throw it into its place, without losing her own in the 
binders’ rank. Not only was I awkward, but I soon found 
the heat of the sun so great that I felt too sleepy to work, and 
slipped away and lay down under the great tree and fell fast 
asleep. It was Saturday, and when I awoke, the men had 
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finished the field on which they had been at work and were 
gathered under the tree where I was sleeping, to receive their 
pay. I lined up with them, thinking I might receive some- 
thing for my labor, but when the farmer saw me, he burst out 
laughing, and asked the doctor what he thought I ought to be 
paid. The doctor said he thought a “soda-water ticket” would 
be about right, and amid the jeers of the company, I slunk 
away to the buggy. 

The next day when I went to church I listened, as I did 
not always do, to the gospel for the day and, curiously enough, 
it was about the laborers in the vineyard, and I made up my 
mind that I would not work on a farm again until I could 
find a farmer as generous as the one who paid those who did 
little as much as he paid those who had “borne the burden and 
heat of the day.” 

- When I told that to the doctor, he laughed and said he 
reckoned it would be hard to find one in Washington County. 


CHAPTER XVII 


“Hark! Hark! the dogs do bark; 
The beggars are coming to town.” 


One blazing hot day when there was little shade on the pike, 
the doctor told me to drive Lucy faster while we were in the 
sun, till we reached the cool woods, and then to let her walk. 
“Fast in the sun and slow in the shade,” he said was the rule. 

As we drove slowly into a clearing in the woods, a cheerful 
voice hailed us: “Hello! Doctor!” Lucy stopped of her own 
accord, and the doctor replied: “Howdy, Jake? Are you 
training to be President?” Jake was splitting rails to make a 
snake fence. He struck the axe into a log and, wiping the 
sweat from his brow, said: “I was over to Sugar Hill Meeting 
last night, and a fellow told me they was talking of a man 
who is a rail-splitter, for President. But I reckon he was 
foolin’ me, wasn’t he?” 

“No, sirree, that is what the Black Republicans are aiming 
to do. They are going to run a fellow called Abe Lincoln.” 

“But, doctor, you don’t reckon they kin elect a common 
man like that to be President, do you?” 

“No, sir,” said the doctor emphatically. ‘They can’t elect 
him while this country has got its good senses, but we are 
going to hear a heap about him in the next few months. Who 
are you going to vote for?” 

“Well, I reckon Stephen A. Douglas is my man. It seems 
to me he’s got the right idea about things. He says, ‘Let them 
that wants niggers have ’em, and let them that don’t want ’em, 
not have ’em.’ That sounds sensible to me. I don’t want none 
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of ’em, but Colonel Brice says he can’t run his farm without 
’em, so let him have ’em, I say!” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “that sounds all right, but I’m an 
old lion”—so I understood him to say—“I’m an old lion Whig 
and I reckon Bell and Everett will be the ones for me!” 

“Well, I don’t know as I much care who it is, so it ain’t that 
Black Republican. I know this, that if any nigger comes 
round here talking about marrying men’s sisters, he’s going 
to feel this axe in his head.” And with that he spit on his 
hands, and drove the axe into the log on which he was working, 
in a way that made me pity the “nigger” who wanted to marry 
his sister. 

_As we went on our way slowly through the deep woods, the 
doctor introduced me to politics, of which I had never heard. 
He told me that there were bad men in the South who wanted 
to break up the Union, and that there were bad men in New 
England, who wanted to set the negroes free, and allow them 
to marry white women. But he comfortably prophesied: ‘All 
this is foolish talk. The good sense of the people will not 
have a war to break up the Union, and they will never choose 
a rail-splitting, ignorant man who is a Black Republican, for 
President. James Buchanan,” he added, “‘is not a first-class 
man, but he’s a gentleman and that’s what we want for 
President.” 

It all seemed unreal to me. I could not understand how 
anyone could think of anything but the beautiful country, 
from the fields of which we had gathered the rich harvest. It 
did not seem possible that there could be war, and all the 
pleasant life destroyed. But above all we could not have for 
President a man like Jake, the rail-splitter. We must have 
one like Washington—the only President of whom I knew 
anything. So, like the doctor, I put the thought out of my 
mind and did not believe that any such thing would come to 
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pass. Indeed, when the cloudless sky appeared as we came out 
of the wood, and all seemed so peaceful and well-ordered, I felt 
that no trouble could come, and as I thought of Laura’s being 
married to a “nigger,” I laughed aloud. But before we reached 
the turnpike the wind changed and the clouds gathered, the 
thunder began to roll, and before long there was a violent thun- 
derstorm, which drove us into a blacksmith’s shop for shelter. 
Another man had taken shelter there. He was a bill-poster, 
and he had a great pile of colored bills, which he was about to 
paste on the door of the shop and, as he told us, on barns and 
fences. He unrolled some of them and showed us marvellous 
pictures of great animals. One in particular was wonderful 
and covered nearly the whole of the floor of the shop; it repre- 
sented a fearful-looking creature with a wide gaping mouth as 
red as blood, and its name was printed in huge letters: ‘The 
Behemoth of Holy Scripture.” I gazed at it in awe, and 
the doctor told me that it was a hippopotamus. There were 
other pictures more beautiful, of ladies with less clothing than 
seemed quite proper, some swinging on the trapeze, others rid- 
ing on horses. Then there were funny clowns and men who 
turned “‘somersets” and a lion, a tiger and an elephant, and a 
. great long strip with “YANKEE ROBINSON IS COMING”’— 
and then a blank on which was to be written the date when 
the circus would reach Wheatland. The bill-poster said it was 
to be on the next Monday, and I think the doctor was as much 
excited as I was, and he told me that if we could find a four- 
leaf clover, that would be a sign that we should be able to go. 
You may be sure that all such things as foolish politics and 
dreadful war were driven from my mind, and when the storm 
had blown over we went on our way talking of nothing but 
the wonders that were to be seen. 
The fields were too wet to look for a four-leaf clover that day, 
but on the next, as we passed along the Lightersburg Pike, 
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we saw a fine field and the doctor, getting out, took only a 
few steps from the fence, when he found what he was looking 
for. I put it into my pocket feeling sure that nothing would 
prevent me from seeing Yankee Robinson the next Monday. 
I think we talked of nothing but circuses that week, and in- 
deed all the boys in the town talked of nothing else. The 
doctor had seen every circus in the country and told me that 
none was better than Yankee Robinson’s, so I was filled with 
the joy of expectation. 

My mother had left the hotel early in the spring, and had 
taken a house on the Hill. It was the last house on that side 
of the town, and I was delighted with it, for it had a stable 
and a spring house in which there was a stone trough into 
which running water passed from the spring. There the crocks 
of milk were kept cool, as well as the pats of butter placed 
in a yellow dish. There was also an orchard and a garden 
which was my mother’s delight. It seemed rather quiet after 
the excitement of the hotel. I missed the joy of bringing up 
the horses on Tuesdays after the market was over, and see- 
ing the stages come in from the four quarters of the county, 
but my mother was glad to be in her own home, and thought 
that nothing could be worse for children than living in a hotel. 
I was perfectly happy in our new home, but when I learned 
that the circus was to be set up in a field almost next door 
to the parsonage, I envied Bill Anson, who said he would see 
the wagons drive on to the ground, and the big tent set up. 
When I awoke on the Sunday morning, I thought to myself: 
“There is only one day more and then the circus will be here.” 

The morning service passed as usual; that is to say, I 
wriggled and yawned and wished that it would soon be over, 
for I never understood one word of what was being said. I 
liked to hear the singing which came from behind the maroon- 
colored curtains which hid the lady who played the organ, and 
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the young ladies and their admirers who formed the choir. 
One of them was Sallie, and I loved to hear her pure voice, 
especially in the Te Deum, which gave me a thrill and for 
a moment suggested that the service might have some other 
purpose than to discipline boys and girls. But the part of 
the service for which I waited most anxiously was the close 
of the Second Lesson, because sometimes Mr. Anson, who 
suffered from sick headaches, would announce that owing to 
severe indisposition he would be unable to preach to the 
people. 

But this day something far more dramatic happened. Mr. 
Anson looked so pale that I thought certainly the sermon 
would be omitted. He said in his harsh voice: “The service 
of the church has been so frequently disturbed by whisperings 
in the choir, that I feel obliged to say publicly, what I have 
already said privately to members of the choir, that this can- 
not continue. It would be far better that we should have 
no singing at all than that the service of the church should 
be desecrated by such unseemly behavior.” Whereupon the 
curtains were slammed aside, and Miss Lizzie McGuire and 
Miss Pidgy Brent, each followed by a grinning youth, sailed 
down the aisle, their hoop-skirts swinging against the pews 
on either side. Miss Pidgy Brent was still chewing defiantly 
some of the candy which her young man had brought. I saw 
a trembling hand draw the curtains again and I knew that it 
was Sallie’s. She and Charlie Smith, the clerk in the drug- 
store, were all that were left of the choir. Indeed, the next 
Sunday there was no choir at all, for when Sallie returned home, 
she said she would never go to that choir again, and Charlie 
Smith said he reckoned he had had enough, too. Mamma 
commended Sallie for remaining till after the service, and not 
following those who, by withdrawing, had admitted that the 
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rebuke was just. So, as I have said, that was an interesting 
morning. But the afternoon was to be more momentous still. 

I do not know why I happened to listen to the text of the 
sermon, but somehow it caught my attention: ‘Love not the 
world.” I disliked Mr. Anson so much that I was inclined 
to dispute anything he said, so when I heard those words, 
without considering who had first spoken them, or what was 
meant by them, my mind went out to “the world”—the woods, 
the fields, the clouds and mountains, and all the living creatures 
that flew and ran and rustled through the bushes—and I was 
filled with scorn. Of course I had never heard of Shelley, but 
later I knew what Shelley felt. It is true that Mr. Anson went 
on to say that by “the world,” he did not mean what I meant, 
but “organized sin.” As, however, I did not know what “or- 
ganized sin’ was, the sermon promised to be as incompre- 
hensible as usual. But there I was mistaken. He said that 
the town was about to be “invaded by a band of ruffians, 
drunkards, thieves and refugees from justice, under the name 
of a circus!” That made me sit up, and I thought with joy 
of seeing all these dreadful people, whom, of course, we must 
not love, but could not but be interested in, and, in a way, 
admire. But fancy my feelings when he went on to say that 
any communicants of the church who took part in that godless 
performance, or allowed their children or servants to look 
upon it, did so at their own peril! 

I thought the man must be crazy, and said so when we 
reached home. My mother made no remark on this outbreak, 
as I had rather expected, for she had often reminded me of 
what I owed to my “spiritual pastors and masters.” But now 
she kept silent. I might have known that the matter would 
not end there, for my mother made it a rule never to tell us 
children anything that would excite us at night, but kept the 
unwelcome things for the morning; and, more than that, I am 
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sure she wished to seek counsel from Above. So I put the 
matter of Mr. Anson out of my mind, and thought only of 
the circus which I should soon see. 

After breakfast the next morning my mother took me to 
her room, and told me that she could not allow me to go to 
the circus after what Mr. Anson had said of the duty of good 
church people. In vain I protested that he was a “dirty 
Yankee”—he came from Connecticut and was believed to be 
a Black Republican. My mother said his political opinions had 
nothing to do with the matter, that he was a “priest” speaking 
with the authority of the “Apostolic Succession” and that she 
felt bound to obey. I wept and wailed and almost cursed in 
the bitterness of my spirit. I did not even have the comfort 
of telling the doctor, for again he was expecting a new patient, 
and I was not to see him until the time we were to meet at his 
house, to start for the circus grounds. 

The doctor could not believe that Mr. Anson had said what 
I reported, but when he was convinced he replied: “The poor 
fool is sickening for a bilious attack.” How I wished I might 
administer a double dose of calomel, and bleed him as well! 
The doctor, in his way, was as sad as I. We had talked of the 
circus so constantly and of the joy we were to have together, 
that his pleasure was ruined, and he went off sadly, alone, to 
see the circus, of which he promised to tell me on the morrow. 

My grief was so uncontrolled that I could not go up Wash- 
ington Street, where I knew I should meet all the boys and 
girls, mothers and fathers, and happy negroes—everyone in 
town had an early cold supper so that the servants should 
have time to dress up—and I slunk home by the back alleys, 
which alas! brought me so near to the Big Tent that I could 
hear the braying of the band, and the growl of the wild beasts. 
While I lay sobbing on my bed, my mother came to me, and 
when I saw her face, I knew that she was suffering more than 
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I—not that she wanted to go to the circus; she had never 
been to one in her life. Her early training in the Methodist 
Church had not inclined her to such worldliness, and, though 
she had found comfort in the more humanizing atmosphere of 
the ‘True Church with the Apostolic Succession” she now had 
to withhold from her children the freedom for which she had 
hoped. She kissed me and said what a comfort I was to her, 
and how glad she was that I submitted to what was hard, 
because I loved her, and at that my tears gushed forth afresh, 
but I think from a purer fountain than did the tears of hatred 
which had first stained my face. She gave me as a Solace the 
entrance money to spend, but it would not heal the wound, 
and when she had gone the Devil came again, and I swore 
that when I was a man I would never go into a church, and 
that I hoped that something bad would happen to Mr. Anson. 
Nor were these wicked thoughts dispelled when the next day 
I met Bill Anson and learned that he had slipped out of bed 
and climbed down the rain-spout, and had seen “the glories 
of this world—the drunkards, and thieves, and refugees from 
justice”—and thought them “Fine”! 


CHAPTER XVIII 


“A thing devised by the enemy.” 
Richard the Third. 


Peaceful as Wheatland looked to the traveller who drove 
into it along one of the white pikes, and caught the first 
glimpse of the steeple of the Lutheran Church crowned by its 
white cupola, or the still more beautiful blue limestone one 
of the German Reform Church, which crowned the hill on the 
northern pike, it was torn by rival factions as bitter as those 
which led to bloodshed in Florence, or one of the other Italian 
cities in the days of old. However, this bitterness did not 
manifest itself in street brawls, or midnight assassins, but in 
more useful rivalries. 

As I have said, there were two volunteer fire companies, to 
one of which every able-bodied man belonged, either actively 
or sympathetically. I “ran with’ the Antietams, of which 
Doctor Claggett was the captain, but my friend Frank Mc- 
Guire declared that the Bloody Reds could outsquirt anything 
in Maryland, outside of Baltimore, where they had steam 
engines. On Washington’s birthday and the Fourth of July 
these two companies had a contest, and for several years the 
Antietams had held the prize, having succeeded in throwing a 
stream of water over the Liberty pole which lifted its head 
above the surrounding houses in the public square. So when 
Frank offered to bet a “levy to a fip and a bit” that this 
year the Bloody Reds would win, the chances seemed so fav- 
orable that I did not hesitate to “take him.” There was a 
good deal of whispering in the town and evidently there was 
some secret that the Antietams did not know. 
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There was no water to be had except the rain water, which 
was collected in cisterns in different parts of the town, and 
on the day when the trial was to take place all these cisterns 
were uncovered, so that one had to walk warily. This Lillie 
Oglethorp failed to do. Coming along the court-house pave- 
ment with her head in the air and a new parasol of bright blue 
over her head, she walked “plunk” into the cistern and disap- 
peared from view. She might well have been drowned, had 
not Dave Dickus been passing on his way to the square and 
seen her disappear. There was great excitement, dogs barked 
and women screamed and everyone said what ought to be done, 
and no one did anything, until Mr. Crowder, the constable, 
arrived and brought a rope from the hardware store, and 
went down into the cistern and soon returned, holding in his 
arms a limp figure, from whose new dress—warranted not to 
run—the blue color streamed. She was scared almost to 
death, but was not hurt, for her voluminous hoop-skirt had 
buoyed her up, so that she suffered only from fright. That 
was enough, for she promptly went into hysterics, and had 
to be taken into the drug-store, where Charlie Smith gave her 
something and hurried her out, so that he might get to the 
square before the contest began. Dave Dickus expressed the 
disgust of the whole company by saying: “I just knowed 
that girl would do something, for there never was a show in 
the town when she didn’t go into hysterics.” 

This contretemps had so delayed us that I feared the con- 
test might have begun before we reached the square, so we ran 
—Dave and I—as fast as we could. There stood the old yellow 
machine of the Antietam, the proud winner of the prize. But 
where was the Bloody Red engine? Above the crowd towered 
the head of Doctor McGuire, and the loud voices showed that 
there was trouble of some sort. My doctor, very calm but 
evidently suspicious, was talking with him and I found that 
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the question was, where should the trial take place? It had 
always been decided by throwing a stream of water over the 
Liberty pole, something the Bloody Reds had never succeeded 
in doing, and here were the Antietams prepared to repeat their 
boast that no other engine could do the same. But Doctor 
McGuire wished the place of trial to be changed, and insisted 
that the Lutheran steeple, which was higher than the Liberty 
pole, should be the place of trial. The conservative spirit of 
the crowd evidently inclined to the usual test, and Dave, who 
always cheered with the largest crowd, cried out: ‘“Land’s 
sakes! ef that old Bloody Red tub can’t shoot to the top of the 
pole, it can’t git higher than the winders of the steeple!” This 
was greeted with a cheer, and my doctor smiled. 

“This is just an excuse!” cried Doctor McGuire with con- 
siderable heat. “I dare you!” turning to Doctor Claggett, “I 
dare you to bring your old machine in front of the Lutheran 
Church, and match what you will find there!” 

Of course the doctor could not “take a dare” and so quietly 
told his crew, standing in shirt-sleeves on the platform of the 
engine, with their hands posed on the long handles of the 
“tub,” to bring her along. So the crowd surged down the 
street, and the engine was drawn by a rope, with willing hands, 
to the new place of trial. But what met our gaze when we got 
there! This was not the old tub which we had so often van- 
quished! It was a gorgeous red machine, glistening with 
varnish. 

“Dog-gone my cats!” cried Dave in great excitement. 
“That’s what come over the Funkstown Pike two nights ago, 
all covered over with a sheet. It’s a bran’ new machine from 
Baltimore!” My heart failed me as I looked, and the grin of 
Frank McGuire made me fear for that unfortunate “fip and 
a bit” which he expected to win. 

The Antietams were to squirt first. The hose was sunk 
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in the cistern. The doctor took the brass nozzle in his hand 
and cried: “Stand back! Now, boys, let her go!” And the 
great handles began to move with a slow up and down stroke, 
and the hose uncoiled like a great snake and twisted and 
writhed like a live thing, so that it was all the doctor could 
do to keep his feet. Suddenly he took his hand from the mouth 
of the nozzle, and there was a hissing as of escaping steam, and 
then the water came forth in a noble stream and rose above 
the heads of the crowd. I cheered, and many others, but not 
the time-serving Dave. He was not yet ready to commit 
himself. The doctor threw the stream in graceful spires, and 
when the full force of it issued, he pointed the nozzle up, and 
the stream rose along the side of the steeple, reached the win- 
dows, and wet the side of the cupola. But though the doctor 
cried: ‘‘Give it to her, boys!” and though the “chunk, chunk” 
of the handles proclaimed that they were putting the last 
ounce of strength into their work, the stream could not reach 
the ball. ‘You’ve done your best!” said the doctor. “Quit 
pumping!” And the hose was dragged back and wound up 
on the side of the engine, and the “tub” drawn aside to make 
room for the Bloody Reds. Deeply as I hated them, I had to 
admit that they made a brave show. The crew which manned 
the engine was clad in black pants and red shirts, and their 
heads were covered by glazed hats; the hose was coiled on a 
wheel, and as it was unrolled it was as white as the dust on the 
pike and the nozzle was like gold. 

With the air of a conqueror, Doctor McGuire took his place 
and gave the word of command. Again a hose twisted and 
leaped. A roar from the nozzle—and the water rose and shot 
in a full stream up the side of the steeple, wetting the single 
break—a window in the cupola—struck the golden ball, and 
hung in a graceful curve over the lightning rod, which was 
more than a foot higher. Nothing like it had ever been seen, 
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and that such an engine could be found, no one would have 
believed. The oracle spoke, and Dave exclaimed: “I jest 
know’d she could do it, as soon as I laid eyes on her!” Doc- 
tor Claggett went up to his rival and, holding out his hand, 
said: “Doctor, I congratulate you!”’ At this the crowd cheered, 
and Doctor McGuire boastfully replied: ‘Ah! Doctor, I 
thought we’d be too much for you!” And why should it 
not have been? It was a STEAM ENGINE. 

The old defeated “‘tub” was hauled back to the engine house, 
and the Bloody Reds, preceded by the band, paraded through 
the streets. 

Sorrowfully I took the doctor’s hand and we walked sadly 
away. ‘Doctor,” I said, “I wish you had turned the hose on 
Doctor McGuire instead of shaking his hand!” But he said: 
“Son, the next best thing to winning is to be a good loser— 
unless,” he added under his breath, “it is to be a generous 
winner!” 

When the parade was over, I met Frank, who called out: 
“T’ll thank you for that fip and a bit!” 

I handed him the money and added: “It was a dirty trick 
to sneak a steam engine into the town that way!” At this 
he grinned in such an insulting manner, that, forgetting what 
the doctor had said about a “good loser,” I cried: “T’ll tell you 
what ll do! T’ll give you a levy, if I don’t give you the 
worst lickin’ you ever had!” He promptly replied by smack- 
ing my face and a terrific battle ensued, at the close of which 
I handed him a levy and took my way home, wondering if 
life were worth living in a world where the Apostolic Suc- 
cession banned the circus, and wicked cheats triumphed over 
simple-minded men! 


CHAPTER XIX 


“A word and a blow.” 
Romeo and Juliet. 


The crown of the summer season was the County Fair 
which came in September when the hay had been gathered in. 
Horses and cows and bulls, hogs and sheep, pumpkins and all 
sorts of vegetables, cakes and pickles were brought from the 
country round. Every servant had a holiday, and the whole 
town gathered at the fair-grounds and looked over the goods 
which, beside the fruits of the ground, showed also the handi- 
work of the women—rag-carpets and crazy-quilts and knitted 
shawls. But to me, and to most of the boys and men, the 
real interest was in the horse racing. Tom Moxom had told 
me to put my money on a large black stallion owned by Colonel 
Brice, but I made up my mind that a little sorrel mare which 
took my fancy, would be the winner, and I put a quarter on 
her. But alas! though she made a gallant fight, she was no 
match for the big horse with his long stride, and Tom was 
disgusted with me, and I with myself. 

After this race was over, I saw the sudden gathering of a 
crowd, and tried to get into it to see what was going on, but 
could not. But I was near enough to hear angry words and 
then a horrid oath, and then the crowd began to push quickly 
back and I was thrown to the ground, and at the same mo- 
ment there was the crack of a pistol and a groan from the 
people standing by. The doctor came running and picked me 
up. “Are you hit?” he cried in an agitated voice. 

“No!” I said. ‘Is anyone hurt?” 

Then the crowd parted and I saw Mr. Crowder leading a 
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man out of the group, and heard him say: “I’m sorry, Cap- 
tain, but I’ve got to do it.” 

I looked at the man whom he was leading away. It was 
Captain Drake, the son-in-law of Doctor McGuire. His face 
was as white as paper, but his eyes were like two hot coals, 
and on his lips there was a flake of foam, as if he were going 
to have a fit. He said: “There are plenty of witnesses that I 
fired in self-defence!” and then he was taken away. 

This Captain Drake did not live in Wheatland. He had a 
farm in the Shenandoah Valley over the Virginia line, where he 
bred horses, and had come to the fair to show a horse he had 
raised. I had seen him about town for several days, and heard 
him talking in a loud voice in front of the Washington House. 
I noticed that no one contradicted him, for he was known to 
be a violent man, and was under the influence of liquor much 
of the time. But he was evidently a “gentleman” and was 
tall, well-made and handsome, with a long blond moustache 
and blue eyes, which might have been beautiful had they not 
been so bloodshot. 

He was something of a local politician, and was a strong 
partisan of Breckenridge. I had heard him that day when he 
was talking in front of the hotel, cry out: “If Breckenridge 
is not elected, there will be war! The South is not going to 
submit to any damn Black Republican, nor to that dough-face 
Stephen A. Douglas.” As I say, no one answered him. 

I asked the doctor if he thought there would be war if 
Breckenridge was not elected, and this time he did not laugh 
as he had always done before when war had been mentioned. 
“If there are many men in Virginia like Drake, God only knows 
what will happen!” 

When Captain Drake was arrested and brought to trial for 
the murder of James Hughes, another farmer and a follower 
of Douglas, the doctor would not say a word—I suppose be- 
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cause he did not wish to say anything about the family of a 
brother physician. But Doctor McGuire did plenty of talking. 
He said if his son-in-law was convicted the jury would regret 
it, and talked as wildly as Drake about what would happen if 
Breckenridge was not elected. Well, in due time the trial 
was held, and lawyers came from Baltimore and from Win- 
chester, and the District Attorney got Mr. Snively, who was 
considered one of the best “jury” lawyers in the county, to help 
him. ‘The excitement was intense, for the town took sides 
for and against Drake. All the Bloody Reds said Drake would 
have lost his own life if he had not been quick on the trigger, 
and most of the Antietams said if there were any justice left, 
he would be hanged. 

My mother would not let me go near the court-house because, 
as I learned later, there was not only the question of politics 
and horses involved, but the immediate cause of the fight was 
the charge of Mr. Hughes that Captain Drake—though a mar- 
ried man—was ‘“‘a damn seducer!” Then Drake whipped out 
his pistol, and in a moment his adversary lay dead at his feet. 
Drake’s defense was that the other man had not only grossly 
insulted him, but had drawn a pistol and was about to shoot 
him. But some of the witnesses said that was not true; he 
had only put his hand on his hip and stood quiet. The State 
brought witnesses to show that Hughes was unarmed, but, 
while no pistol could be found at the moment, it was not be- 
lieved, because practically every man who went to a horse 
race carried a pistol, and what would any man reach back to 
his hip pocket for? Well, as I say, the excitement was intense; 
families were divided; friends of long standing ceased to speak 
to one another. Politics of course played a large part in the 
controversy. But as comparatively few Breckenridge men 
were to be found in the town, it being almost unanimously for 
Douglas, most of the people were against Drake, while a 
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few of the “best families,” who were in favor of Secession, 
believed that he had murdered the man but that he had shot 
him in self-defence after he had been insulted. 

At last the case was given to the jury, and they were out 
all night and most of the next day. Then they came in and 
said they could not agree, and the friends of Drake got him 
out on bail, which some of the lawyers said was unconstitu- 
tional, but the doctor said was the best thing that could hap- 
pen, as he could not be convicted on the evidence, and I would 
see what would result. But he did not say what that was. 
What did happen was that Doctor McGuire gave a great din- 
ner that same night, and invited the lawyers from Baltimore 
and Winchester, and some friends of Drake from Virginia, and 
a few rather “second-class” people, and they made a great 
noise, and people living near by said they cursed the Yankees, 
spit on the flag and cheered for an unconquerable South! And 
they gave the health of Captain Drake, who got more drunk 
than anyone else, and said that he had only done what any 
Southern gentleman would have done, and that self-preserva- 
tion was the first law of nature. The next day he was gone. 
No one knew where—unless it was Doctor McGuire and his 
two friends, who had gone bail. They had to pay I do not 
know how much, and that only made more talk, and Dave 
Dickus, who saw that public opinion was against Drake, said 
it was a well-known fact that the money to get him off had 
been sent by Breckenridge. 

My mother, who had refused to discuss the matter with 
anyone, did say, when she heard of the supper, that she did 
not think it was in good taste, and when I told her what I 
had heard about Drake’s speech about Virginia gentlemen, 
she said she was thankful to say that she had never met any 
of that sort. Well, this was the beginning of endless talks 
on politics, and as there was only a little more than a month 
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before the election, people began to wonder what would hap- 
pen if Abe Lincoln were elected. 

The doctor still believed there would be no war and so 
did my mother. She said that the glory of the country was 
the Union, and that no one would be mad enough to destroy 
what Washington had given his life to found—that it was 
wicked to think of such things, and that she was sure that 
only “Hot-heads” in the Cotton States were thinking of Seces- 
sion—that certainly Virginia, the mother of Presidents, would 
never join them in destroying the work of her own children. 
So I felt pretty sure that it would all blow over, and that the 
doctor and I would continue to practise together for many 
happy years. 


CHAPTER XX 


“My dearest foe” 


Of course I had white playmates, but Sam was my most 
intimate friend. No one knew who Sam was; no one knew to 
whom he belonged. No one knew—he least of all—how old 
he was. Certainly he looked older than I, and was a little 
taller. My mother found him one day in the kitchen, cleaning 
the knives, and Aunt Emily said he was a good boy and so 
there he stayed. He cleaned the knives and the boots; he 
ran errands, and stood behind my mother’s chair and waved 
the large peacock fan to keep off the flies in summer, and at 
other times played with me. 

I do not suppose he had any regular wages, but he was fed 
and clothed, and from time to time my mother and visitors 
to the house would give him a little money, so that I looked 
on him as a capitalist, for he seemed always to have a fip and 
a bit in his pocket. We played tag and “horse” and marbles, 
and ran errands together, and he imparted to me that evil 
wisdom of the world which little boys learn long before their 
parents suspect it. We not only played together, but also 
frequently fought. This was largely due to the fact that Sam 
was not the victim of any “inferiority complex.” He did not 
hesitate to announce on every occasion that he was my su- 
perior. And when argument failed to convince him of his 
error, a fight ensued, which also, I regret to record, often 
failed. Sam boasted that he could black shoes better than I 
could, and proved it. He said I could not clean knives and, 
one day trying to show that he was mistaken, I laid open 
my thumb to the bone. He said that he could climb better 
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than I could, and here again he had an advantage, for his 
long feet would curve like the hands of other people, and so 
give him a grip on the smooth trunk of a tree which I could 
hold to only by curling my legs around it and clinging for 
dear life. 

In vain I pointed out that I could read and he could not. 
For Sam scornfully asked me what was the good of it anyway? 
It meant long hours spent by oneself, and as soon as one could 
master the First Reader, there was the more difficult Second 
one waiting. I secretly agreed that “lessons” were a vain 
illusion, but would not admit it. I said he could not spell “cat” 
and he triumphantly replied that he didn’t care a “dog-gone”’; 
he could hit a cat with a stone, nine times out of ten. Finally, I 
was driven to call attention to his color and as this could not 
be denied to be a disadvantage, it led to a fight. So frequent 
did these become that my mother and Aunt Emily took the 
matter under consideration, and one day it was announced 
that the next time there was a fight, my mother would whip 
me, if I were the aggressor, and Aunt Emily would whip Sam, 
if he began the trouble. This was a serious difficulty. Sam 
remarked that there wasn’t much satisfaction in licking me, 
if Aunt Emily was then to lick him. I let the implication 
pass, and went to my mother to ask plainly whether this new 
decree meant that if Sam hit me without my doing anything, 
I was to stand there and become the laughing-stock of every 
boy in town? 

My mother saw the difficulty, and, being eminently just, 
said that she would not say that: if Sam, unprovoked, attacked 
me, I was at liberty to defend myself. 

I returned jubilant and informed Sam of the modification 
of the decree. But he was gloomy; he said Aunt Emily had 
said the same to him. “But,” he objected, “if nobody starts 
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it and you can call me a black nigger, I don’t see that we are 
any better off than we were!” 

It did seem a hopeless case, but finally I hit on a famous 
idea. I said: “Look here, Sam, if I lay a finger on you, that 
ain’t hittin’ you, is it?” 

“No,” said Sam doubtfully, for he did not see to what he 
might be committing himself. 

“Well,” I continued triumphantly, “you can tell Aunt Emily 
that I laid my hands on you first, and then you can hit me, 
and then we will be all right.” Sam was a little doubtful, but 
finally agreed that some of the laying on of hands should be 
done by him, and so it was arranged, and the frequent fights 
went on much as usual. 

Sam had one accomplishment which I could never hope to 
equal. Indeed, there was no boy, white or black, in town 
that could come anywhere near him. He could whistle like a 
mocking-bird; there was no tune which he could not whistle 
after once hearing it, and what was more, embellish it with 
grace-notes which were the envy and delight of all who heard 
him—with the exception of Aunt Emily, who would “lam” 
him if he began to whistle in her kitchen, or even in her 
presence. 

Aunt Emily was by far the most important person in the 
house. She adored Sallie, and when Sallie was dressed for a 
party, Aunt Emily would stand before her in adoration and 
say: “Well, ma’me, I certainly is sorry for de young gen’lemen 
dat can’t get near you dis evenin’, an’ as for de young ladies, 
I reckon some of dem is goin’ to die of spite!” Sallie would 
blush and laugh and Aunt Emily would beam. But the rest 
of the household she ruled with a rod of iron. She treated my 
mother with respect, but was not “friendly,” as most of the 
servants were. She was a woman of strong character and 
was reputed to be the best cook in town. But she led a lonely 
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life, having no intimates among her own people, for she was 
“free,” and that set her apart from them, and yet did not 
entitle her to associate with the whites. Her master had left 
her her freedom when he died, and the energy of her life was 
devoted to buying the freedom of her husband, Uncle Mark. 
Uncle Mark belonged to a worthless “gentleman” to whom 
Aunt Emily paid a certain sum every Saturday, when she re- 
ceived her wages. I think she would have had to continue 
payments to the day of her death and then not have set Uncle 
Mark free, if some friend had not called her attention to the 
fact that Uncle Mark, who was growing old, was not worth 
anything like as much as he had been when the payments first 
began, and that, as his master had had the benefit of his wages 
for many years, he ought to be willing now to reduce the price. 
This was somehow arranged, and poor Aunt Emily with re- 
newed hope continued her life task. I cannot say that his 
condition of servitude seemed to depress ‘Uncle Mark. He led 
an easy life. He was hired out to a man who kept a lumber 
yard, and Uncle Mark could be seen every day driving his 
grey mules through the streets, with a kindly smile and word 
of greeting to everyone. He and Aunt Emily had a little 
shack on the outskirts of the town, and to this Aunt Emily 
returned every evening after tea, leaving Sam and Milly to 
wash up. On her arm she carried a large basket filled with 
the good things she herself had cooked, so that, with lodging 
and food provided, and a little money for tobacco, which Aunt 
Emily gave him, he lived as care-free a life as could be 
imagined. 

But if he knew no care, it was not so with Aunt Emily. 
She lived in the fear of death—for suppose she were to die 
before Uncle Mark was free, then all the saving of a life- 
time would be lost, and he would still be left in slavery. It 
was no wonder then that her temper was uncertain. Both 
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Sam and I suffered from these uncertain changes of tempera- 
ture, and I fear my poor mother did, too. Only she had such 
an understanding of the pathos of the situation and such a 
hatred of slavery, that she bore with patience that which 
Sam and I resented. There were days when Aunt Emily would 
seem not to know that we were in the kitchen, and would let 
us pick up dainty bits unreproved, and again, with no apparent 
cause, she would drive us away with a wet dish-cloth and angry 
words. On one such occasion I called her a “black nigger.” 
Instead of retaliating by a smack on the cheek, she silently 
wiped her hands on her apron and said with ominous quiet: 
“Now den, we has come to de end. I’se borne more wid yu’ 
den any ’spectable woman in dis here town would ha’ put up 
wid, but dis is de end! You come wid me to see your Ma!” 
In vain I implored her not to tell, and promised to be ‘“‘good.” 
She took my hand in her strong and huge one, and led me into 
the presence of my mother. My mother looked up with sur- 
prise at this visit, but before she could ask for an explanation, 
Aunt Emily began: “Ef you please, ma’me, I’ll be levin’. 
Dere’s many ladies in dis here town dat will be glad to see me 
an’ I reckon dat dere must be some house where a ’spectable 
woman ain’t liable to be called de Debil by a child dat’s on his 
way to de gallers—” 

“Emily,” said my mother quietly, “who called you a devil?” 

“Dis chile—dat’s who—an’ I ain’t a goin’ to stan’ it from 
no one!” 

“David,” said my mother, “did you call Aunt Emily a 
devil?” I was thankful that I could truthfully say: “No, 
ma’me!” Whereupon Aunt Emily a little confusedly re- 
marked: “I ain’t sayin’ dat dem was de particular words; all 
I’se sayin’ is dat dat was de implications!” 

“What do you mean?” inquired my mother, not unnaturally 
puzzled by this address. 
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“T means dis, ma’me. He called me a ‘black nigger’ an’ de 
Lord knows dere ain’t but one black man on de top of de 
roun’ world, and dat’s de Debil. And more dan dat, I ain’t no 
nigger neider. I’se,” said Aunt Emily with dignity, “I’se as 
free as you be, ma’me!” And here the poor creature burst 
into tears. 

“T cannot tell you,’ said my mother, “how ashamed and 
distressed I am to hear this, and you may be sure that it will 
not go unpunished.” It did not; I think I never got such a 
whipping in my life. Again I was reminded of General Wash- 
ington, how he, and indeed every gentleman, treated his 
servants with respect. And as for calling them “niggers,” she 
supposed that that was left to the overseers—‘“most of whom,” 
she added, ‘fare Yankees! . . . I am ashamed of you! And 
now you will go down and ask pardon of Aunt Emily, and I 
trust never again will I hear such a complaint of you!” 

I crept into the kitchen with tear-stained face—and one none 
too clean—and said: “I’m sorry, Aunt Emily, I was so bad, 
and if you’ll forgive me, I’ll never do it again!” 

Aunt Emily looked at me with suspicion, but evidently con- 
vinced that the punishment had been adequate, and that the 
repentance was, at least temporarily, sincere, remarked in a 
milder tone than I had expected: “You go to dat sink an’ 
wash yo’ face, which it look to me mo’ like a pig dan de 
chile of such a lady as yo’ mother, and den set down at dat 
table and behave yo’self.” When I had seated myself at the 
table, Aunt Emily brought a saucer of blackberries which were 
stewing on the stove, and mixed them with a “hard” sauce 
which she knew I loved, and set it before me. Still under the 
influence of the mingled punishment and repentance, I said: 
“Mamma said I was not to have any of the blackberry pudding 
for dinner to-day!” 

“Well,” replied Aunt Emily, “dis here ain’t properly speakin’ 
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no puddin’. It’s jest blackberry sauce, and I reckon I got a 
right in my own kitchen to do what I want.” Needless to 
say, her casuistry satisfied my conscience and I ate with relish. 
The effect of the punishment was more lasting than that of 
some, for I think I can truthfully say that from that day I 
never called a “respectable cull’ud pusson” a “‘nigger’”—ex- 
cept Sam—and he, of course, did not count. 


CHAPTER XXI 


“Eleven buckram men.” 
Henry the Fourth. 


“The laborer is worthy of his hire,” no doubt, but I am sure 
no laborer was as badly or as slowly paid as was the doctor. 
Every three months there was a morning of trouble and con- 
fusion. Mr. Zeigler, who undertook to collect the bills, receiv- 
ing ten per cent of the amount due—or rather of the amount 
collected, which was quite a different thing—appeared in the 
doctor’s office, and there was a diligent searching for account 
books and scraps of paper on which the doctor recorded the 
number of visits, and the arrival of “new patients.” But 
what with the failure to record visits and the unwillingness of 
the doctor to press the farmer who had had a bad crop, and 
the complications which arose because of the doctor’s per- 
nicious habit of putting his name on paper, and being unable 
to remember whether interest on the note was to be debited 
or credited, Mr. Zeigler was driven almost distracted, and the 
doctor walked around the little office rubbing his head and 
trying to remember how his time and strength had been spent 
in the service of those of whom many were only too willing 
to take advantage of his good nature. 

It was at the end of September that I found the doctor 
and Mr. Zeigler engaged in their painful business, and under- 
stood that the usual morning round would have to be omitted. 
The doctor set me to rolling pills. He told me that old Mr. 
Schluter ought to have some specially strong ones, and while 
I was rolling the great boluses, which were fit rather for a horse 
than for a man, the doctor searched for his records, but in the 
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confusion would come over and look at me from time to 
time, and add a little more calomel or jalap, or whatever it 
was I was preparing, saying he was not sure that the original 
prescription was strong enough. 

“Doctor,” said Mr. Zeigler, “I don’t find no record of visits 
to Mrs. Hagen, and yet I seen your buggy stand in front of 
her house more times than I can count!” 

“Oh!” said the doctor, “I forgot all about her. David, 
how many visits do you think we paid that old lady when she 
had chills and fever?” 

“J don’t know for sure, but I reckon we must have been 
there about twenty times!” 

“Oh, no!” said the doctor with a laugh. “It couldn’t have 
been as many as that, for she got well. I guess it was no more 
than ten. Anyway, I know she wouldn’t pay for more than 
that.” So it was put down as ten to Mrs. Hagen, who could 
well afford to pay all that was due, but who was known to be 
mean. I think the only sure pay was St. James’ College, which 
we had on contract. The doctor was glad enough to be sure of 
any payment, but he used to say that he wished those boys 
would sometimes get a belly-ache in the daytime, and not 
call on him to drive over a bad road at two o’clock of a 
winter’s night for one dollar and a half. 

Well, the doctor and Mr. Zeigler continued their uncon- 
genial work, and I rolled the pills. Suddenly I felt a sharp 
pain in my tooth and cried out: “Doctor, I’ve got the 
toothache!” 

The doctor, I think, was glad enough to turn from his dis- 
tracting occupation to bring help to any afflicted soul, and he 
hastily looked in my mouth, and then, opening a drawer, in 
which there were huddled together all sorts of odds and ends, 
drew out a fearful-looking instrument, which I learned later 
was called a “turnkey.” He looked at it critically for a mo- 
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ment and then said: “I don’t believe that was wiped after I 
took out that big molar for Tom, the negro ostler, and maybe 
it would be as well to give it a wash.”” When this had been 
done, he tucked my head under his arm and promised to give 
me a dollar if I didn’t howl. 

I did not earn the dollar. Sam said he heard me all the 
way to the court-house pavement. This was a slander, but 
there is no doubt that there was some noise, for Mr. Upter- 
graph, the glover, who had a shop next door, looked in and 
asked the doctor if it wasn’t early for pig killing. The doctor 
tartly remarked not for “shotes” but only for hogs. And Mr. 
Uptergraph withdrew and I continued my lamentations in a 
lower key. 

Well, the wretched morning came at last to an end, and I 
started home for dinner. But no day is entirely without its 
joy and on my way back I had the satisfaction of seeing Lillie 
Oglethorp and remembered the excitement she had caused 
when she fell into the cistern! So, thinking of the misery of 
others, I forgot my sore jaw. 

When I reached home I met Sam, who told me he had heard 
me on the court-house pavement; but the appearance of my 
mother prevented the chastisement which was his due. 

After dinner was the time for lessons, but when I told my 
mother about the tooth and showed the gaping hole in my 
jaw, and said that the doctor wanted me to come back and 
go to see old Mr. Schluter, I escaped my lessons for that day, 
which was something. 

Mr. Zeigler had gone and the doctor was more like his 
genial self, and said we would now treat the case of Mr. 
Schluter and probably be roundly abused for not coming in 
the morning. But Mr. Schluter was destined to wait yet an- 
other day. 

As we were climbing into the buggy Jim, Mr. Fitzhugh’s 
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colored boy, rode up on a mule, and in great excitement called 
out: ‘Marse Doctor, fer God’s sake come as quick as you 
kin. Marse Jack done knock his head off, and Misses say, 
‘Git on dat mule and ask de doctor to come as quick as he kin, 
to put his head on!’ ” 

I was greatly alarmed, for Jack was the brother of my dear 
Marcia, of whom I have not spoken for a long time, but of 
whom I often thought. I had been seeing her from time to 
time, for her grandmother lived in town and she would fre- 
quently come in to see her, and on such occasions she either 
came to play with me, or I went to tea with her. I liked 
the latter arrangement better, for her grandmother had the 
best apple butter I ever tasted. And now her brother was 
dead, for my medical education had progressed far enough for 
me to know that when a head was knocked off, there was no 
doctor who could put it back and insure its functioning. I 
was therefore rather surprised that the doctor should take 
it so coolly. 

“Did you see him knock his head off?” he asked quietly. 

“No, sir, I didn’t see him. Miss Marcia, she tol’ me. She 
an’ Marse Jack was ridin’ in de wood, an’ he was ridin’ dat 
three-year-old col’ which Marse Fitzhugh done tol’ him wa’n’t 
safe, an’ dat col’ took bolt an’ under de branch of a tree an’ 
caught Marse Jack in de neck, an’ Miss Marcia she say de 
nex’ t’ing she see was Marse Jack rollin’ on de groun’ an’ 
feelin’ all roun’ wid his hands. An’ she say: ‘Jack, honey, 
what you doin’?’ An’ he say: ‘I’se lookin’ for my head which 
was knock off!’” 

“Jim,” said the doctor severely, “how many drinks did you 
have at the African King?” 

“African King,’ Marse? I don’t know no ‘African King’!” 

“Did you stop at Bouyer’s place?” 

“Lemme see,” said Jim, as if the event had taken place in 
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the far past. “Why yes, Marse, come to t’ink of it, I did stop 
dere for a moment. Dat man Bouyer, he call me to stop to 
ask me did Marse Fitzhugh want to buy his heifer and I say: 
‘I don’t know!’ ” 

“And then he gave you a drink?” 

Jim grinned and said: ‘“Marse Doctor, was you standin’ 
dere? I did hab’ one little one.” 

“And then another?” 

Jim scratched his head and finally admitted that there had 
been “another little one.” 

“Now,” said the doctor, “if you stop again to take a drink 
when you are sent for the doctor, I’ll speak to the overseer 
about it, and see what he thinks.” 

“For de Lord’s sake, Marse Doctor, don’t tell on me dis 
time, and I’ll never do it again!” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “you go straight home!” 

“T can’t go right back, Marse, ’cause I got to go to de mill 
to git me a bag o’ corn meal, which Mr. Schluter’s man done 
grind for us, but soon as I git dat, I’ll go home.” And with 
that Jim took his departure. 

“Mr. Schluter will have to wait,” said the doctor, “while I 
go and see what has happened to that boy Jack.” 

The Lightersburg Pike led to the first road that would bring 
us to “Paradise,” the name of Mr. Fitzhugh’s plantation. 

“Doctor,” I anxiously inquired, “if Jack’s head is knocked 
off, we can’t put it on again, can we?” 

“T reckon that would be more than we could do. They will 
have to send for Mr. Suter”—the undertaker—‘but I reckon 
we will find that it is nothing worse than a broken collar-bone.” 
And this is what it proved to be. But Marcia told me that 
what Jim had reported was true, and that Jack had felt around 
for his head, and thought that it had been knocked off. 

We were so late in starting and the drive was so long, and the 
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days were now growing so short, that it was almost dark when 
we had finished with the collar-bone, and Jack had been for- 
bidden to ride the colt or any horse until the doctor had seen 
him again. Now the wood through which we had come was 
a beautiful place when the sun shone, but it had the repu- 
tation of being “haunted,” for there was a wide strip of grass 
running through the midst of the wood, on which no trees 
grew and on which the negroes believed—and white children, 
too—the fairies came and danced in the moonlight. So when 
the doctor asked me if I was afraid to go back in the dark, I 
hardly knew what to say. Not so Marcia; she begged me with 
tears in her eyes to stay the night and said that Jim would 
take me home in the morning. I was sorely tempted, but 
when I saw the queer look in the doctor’s eyes when I hesi- 
tated, I felt ashamed and said, untruthfully, that I was not 
afraid of fairies. Marcia said she was not afraid of good ones, 
but there might be bad ones, and that she would not ride 
through that wood in the dark for a hundred dollars. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “if it is as bad as that, the sooner 
we get started the better.” 

But there was a further delay. As we walked from the 
house round to the stable yard where Lucy was having a bite, 
we saw Jim sitting on an upturned bucket, holding his head in 
his hands and groaning dismally. 

The doctor went up to him and said: “Jim, have you been 
drinking again?” 

“No, Marse!” groaned Jim. “TI ain’t had a drink since last 
New Year’s day—’ceptin’ just dat little taste I done tol’ you 
about. Dat or’nery mule done kick me in de head.” 

“How did she come to kick you?” said the doctor sus- 
piciously. 

“I was comin’ back from de mill, and a bird flew out o’ de 
bushes and scared dat mule, and she took and throwed me off 
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an’ burst dat bag o’ flour, and den, when I was layin’ on de 
groun’, dat mule she walk aroun’ me and hit me ‘plunk,’ jest 
like dat, in de head. Yes, sir, she walk aroun’ and look at me 
two times, and each time she hit me ‘plunk’ in de head.” 

“Let me see where she kicked you!” said the doctor. 

“Please, Marse, do not tetch it. I got a awful misery in de 
head, and I don’t want no one to tetch me!” 

Nevertheless, the doctor passed his hand lightly over the 
woolly head and looked puzzled. “Jim,” he said, but in a 
more kindly tone, “I don’t feel any cut in your head!” 

“No, sir, I reckon it ain’t cut, but jest stove in. When dat 
mule walk aroun’ me de fourth time and hit me ‘plunk,’ I felt 
as. if somethin’ give way!” 

“Why, how many times did she kick you?” 

“She went aroun’ me five times, sir, and each time she take 
a look at me and hit me ‘plunk’! I believe dat dat wood is 
haunted, and dat de debil get into dat mule, and dat’s what’s de 
matter wid me!” 

“Well, I do not understand why there is no mark,” replied 
the doctor. 

“Dat’s ’cause dat mule ain’t shod!” Jim quickly replied. 

The doctor said no more but walked on towards the stable. 
He went into the stable, and lifting up one of the feet of the 
‘or’nery’ mule, looked at it and saw, as I did, that it was shod, 
so that if it had kicked Jim as many times as he said, or even 
once, there would have been the marks of the shoe, even 
through the thick wool. 

An old man was washing some harness, seated on an up- 
turned bucket, and the doctor called to him and told him to find 
Mr. Banks and ask him to speak to him. The old man hesi- 
tated a moment, as if he did not wish to undertake the com- 
mission, but finally rose slowly and went off toward the field. 
In a few moments appeared a man, who had one of the most 
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evil faces I have ever seen. He was without a coat, and his 
trousers were thrust into a pair of cowhide boots. In his 
hand he carried a whip, and as he drew nearer I scanned his 
face. The brow was low and the small grey eyes were set close 
together; the lips were thin and closed over in a straight line. 
It was the face of a cunning and cruel man. 

“Did you want to see me?” he asked in a voice which came 
through his nose—a kind of whine such as I had never heard, 
but which I had been told was characteristic of Yankees. 

“T’d like to have a word with you in private,” said the doc- 
tor, and I noticed that he had dropped the bantering tone with 
which he usually spoke. 

“Jake!” snapped Mr. Banks. “Get out of here!” The old 
man jumped as if some one had stuck a pin in him, and shuffled 
away. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Mr. Banks in a suspicious tone. 

“Nothing much,” said the doctor, ‘only I wanted to advise 
you to keep an eye on that boy Jim!” 

“What’s he been doin’?” asked Mr. Banks with a scowl. 

“He hasn’t been doing anything, but I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he were to try to run away!” 

“He’d better!” growled Banks, swishing his whip. “I guess 
what he needs is a touch of this!” And he gave the whip a 
lash through the air. 

“No,” replied the doctor, “there is no need of that. Indeed, 
it is the worst thing you could do. The fact is something has 
happened to him. He is scared and it has given him a nervous 
shock. Well, I don’t know just what it is, but he is in a 
strange state, and I think you had better keep an eye on 
him, but any violence is to be avoided.” 

Mr. Banks looked much disgusted, and said there was only 
one way to deal with “niggers,” but promised that he would not 
resort to the whip unless Jim made trouble. 
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I slipped away and took another look at Jim. He was 
sitting in the same place holding his head in his hands. “Jim,” 
I said, ‘‘are you feeling better?” 

“No, Marse David, I ain’t feelin’ no better, and I reckon 
dat or’nery mule has most killed me. I reckon ef a mule took 
and lammed you in de head seben times, you’d know dat de 
Lord was comin’ fer you.” 

“Why, Jim!” I cried—“you said she had lammed you four 
times!” 

“Maybe I did,” replied Jim, “but it’s de Gospel truf dat 
dat mule walked ’roun’ me, and looked at me and every time, 
she hit me ‘plunk’ in de head.” 

When we had climbed into the buggy I told the doctor that 
Jim now said the mule had kicked him seven times, and the 
doctor, still very serious, remarked: “I wonder he didn’t say 
seventy times—he doesn’t know what he’s saying; the mule 
never kicked him at all!” It was certainly a mystery, and 
both of us kept silence for some time. As we passed by the 
wide fields of “Paradise” I said, “Doctor, Mr. Fitzhugh must 
be a very rich man!” 

“J think Mr. Banks is likely to be!” replied the doctor. 
But he did not explain what he meant and I did not ask. 

After a little while, I said: “I do not think I should like 
to work for Mr. Banks.” 

“Nor I either,” said the doctor, with a return of his whim- 
sical look. 

“He’s a Yankee, isn’t he?” I continued. 

“That’s what he is,” replied the doctor. ‘Most of the over- 
seers are! The Southern men do not like the job, because 
they are looked dewn upon by their white friends. This man 
came from the far South and had been, I understand, on a 
plantation in Mississippi, and when the old overseer died, Fitz- 
hugh took him on. There is no doubt he gets more work out 
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of the servants than any other overseer ever did, but his way 
of handling them is different from what we are used to here, 
and some day he may have trouble—and so may Fitzhugh.” 

When we reached the haunted wood it had grown so dark 
that the doctor got down and lit the two candles which served 
as lamps on each side of the dash-board. These made little 
tunnels of light, which made it difficult for me to keep the 
road, but Lucy really drove herself, and trotted on as if she 
knew the way. 

I was a scared boy and could only hope that if the fairies 
came, they would be good ones. It was just at the beginning 
of the wide clearing—that mysterious strip of sward on which 
no tree grew—that the shock came, and I nearly fell out of the 


buggy. 


CHAPTER XXII 


“Mors acerba—fama perpetua.” 


“Halt!” cried a harsh voice, and Lucy stopped so suddenly 
that I was thrown on to the dash-board. When I found that 
I was still in the buggy, I crouched down on the floor and 
hid myself as well as I could. I had never dreamed that a 
fairy could be so hoarse. 

The doctor was as cool as if he were in his own office, 
and asked in a firm voice: “What is the meaning of this?” 

The voice replied: “You are a doctor, ain’t you?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “and if you think you will get much 
out of me, you don’t know much about the profession!” 

“Pshaw!” said the voice, “I ain’t no robber. There is a 
man hurt here, and I was told a doctor would be coming along 
this way!” 

“Who told you?” said the doctor. 

“How do I know his name and what’s that got to do with 
it?” replied the voice. 

“Well, where’s your man?” asked the doctor. 

“He’s near here, and if you get out, I’ll show you the place.” 

The doctor began to climb out and told me to stay with 
Lucy, but you may imagine whether I intended to be left alone 
in a haunted wood, and I quickly slipped out and followed the 
doctor and his guide. 

We went a little way into the wood and came to a clearing 
where a fire had keen made, but so thick was the wood that 
the light of it could not be seen from where we had stopped. 
Seated by the fire was a young man with a not unpleasant, but 
rather weak face, holding his arm pressed to his side. 
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“What seems to be the matter?” inquired the doctor kindly, 
and the young man replied: “I think I have broken my arm. 
I was unloading some goods from the wagon’”—and he pointed 
with his well hand to a wagon which had been drawn to one 
side—“and the case slipped and fell on me.” 

“T reckon we’ll have to cut that sleeve,”’ said the doctor, and 
then spying me, and doubtless understanding why I had come, 
he smiled and said: ‘Well, I need an assistant.” 

He ripped up the sleeve and drew off the coat and found, 
as the young man had expected, that the arm was broken. 

“You haven’t got such a thing as a shingle here, have you?” 
he asked. The man with the hoarse voice went to the wagon 
and brought out a piece of a packing case which the doctor 
cut into two splints and then, pulling vigorously, snapped the 
bone into place—the young man groaning with the pain—and 
deftly bound it up with some pieces of calico, which also came 
from the wagon. He told the young man that he would have 
to rest the next day, as the fever would set in. 

At this the man with the hoarse voice laughed, and said 
he guessed not, and that they must be moving, as they were 
late as it was and ought to have been at home before dark. 

“Where do you live?” said the doctor. “I thought I knew 
everyone in this county, but I do not think I ever saw you 
before. What is your name?” 

Before the man could answer the young man said: “No mat- 
ter what his name is!” But the man with the hoarse voice 
said: “I ain’t ashamed of it. My name’s Cook, and this boy’s 
name is Owen Smith and we have taken the farm of the 
Widow Kennedy, and are on our way there.” 

“That’s the place on the Williamsport road, isn’t it?” said 
the doctor. 

“Yes,” said the man called Cook. “We are prospecting and 
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the wagon has a lot of things we need for our work—hardware 
and such like.” 

“What do you expect to find in that land?” inquired the 
doctor. 

“Oh, different kinds of things,” replied Cook—‘Liberty 
and Freedom among other things, maybe!”’ 

“What is the meaning of all this?” suddenly cried a deep 
voice, and I started as if I had been shot. Looking up, I saw 
a man on horseback, who now appeared in the light of the fire. 
He was a man above medium height, and wore a straggling 
beard which was turning grey. But the thing that arrested 
attention was the man’s high forehead, which appeared when 
he removed his hat to wipe his brow, and the deep-set eyes 
in which there was a strange and almost unearthly light. “How 
often must I tell you,” he continued, turning to Cook, “that 
your tongue will get you into trouble?” 

“Well,” said Cook, “I didn’t mean any harm. Here is Owen 
with a broken arm and the nigger—” 

“What negro?” quickly asked the newcomer. 

“T don’t know his name; just a boy riding on a mule, who 
came through this wood and told us that a doctor would be 
coming this way. I had a little talk with him and asked him 
if he wouldn’t like—” 

But here he was checked by the man who seemed to be the 
person in authority, with “That will do.” Then, turning to 
the young man, he said: “Owen, what has happened? I 
thought you were lost, and when you did not arrive, I began 
to fear—’’ But there he checked himself, and the young man 
Owen said: “Father, we had bad luck. The goods did not 
arrive at Greencastle as soon as was expected, and we thought 
it best to leave the pike, and camp here for the night. In mov- 
ing the cases, one of them slipped and broke my arm, and 
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here I am, and this doctor says I cannot travel to-morrow, 
and indeed I feel bad.” 

“You will not have to travel to-morrow,” said the older 
man. ‘You can climb on to the wagon and this man’—I 
noted he did not call him by name—“can drive you, and tie 
his horse behind and I will show you the road. This hardware 
must be in place before morning. 

“How much do we owe you?” he abruptly asked the doctor. 

“Two dollars,” replied the doctor. 

The man put his hand into his trousers pocket and drew 
out a silver dollar and a half a dollar. ‘TI guess that is all I 
have with me,” he said, “but I will pay you the other half 
dollar in a day or two.” 

“You need not bother about that,” replied the doctor. “I 
am not in the habit of receiving cash payments, and am willing 
to call it square.” 

“T do not ask for charity,” the other ungraciously replied. 
“T suppose this fellow has told you where our place is?” he 
said, looking at Cook. 

“T know the place,” said the doctor. 

“Well, when you are next passing, I will pay you,” said the 
man. 

So with a few kindly words to the young man, who seemed 
to be too young and frail to be engaged in such rough work 
as the others, we went back to the buggy and found that Lucy, 
without any fear of fairies, was contentedly cropping the grass 
from the enchanted ground. 

When we were out of ear-range, I said: ‘Doctor, who are 
those men?” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “that is more than I can tell, but 
there has been talk of strangers from the North, who have 
taken that old house on the Williamsport pike. Some say they 
think there is gold there, and that is why they have brought a 
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lot of machinery to dig with—and some say—vwell, all sorts of 
things. But there is one thing I think we have learned, 
David, and that is what happened to Jim.” 

“What?” I eagerly inquired, for I felt that there was a 
mystery. 

“I think that Jim had an interesting and exciting conver- 
sation with the talkative Mr. Cook, and that it has put notions 
into his head which no mule kicked there.” But beyond that 
he said nothing. 

It was after nine o’clock when I reached home, and as eight 
o'clock was my bedtime, I felt a delightful sense of dissipa- 
tion at getting home so late. I found that my poor mother had 
been much worried by my failure to return before dark,. but 
she was greatly interested in the account of my adventures 
in the haunted wood. I fear that in my account of our adven- 
ture, I failed to mention that I had slipped down on to the 
floor of the buggy, when the man with the harsh voice called: 
“Halt!” I really forgot my fright, and as I told the story, I 
rather figured as the hero of the occasion. She was much 
interested in learning what the doctor had said about Jim and 
of the strange men who had suddenly appeared in our quiet 
community. Like the doctor, however, she would express no 
opinion about them, so that I was left in the dark. 

It was nearly a week before any patients required our atten- 
tion along the Williamsport pike. But one morning an excited 
negro rode into town and told the doctor he was wanted at 
once at the place of Colonel Hollingsworth. He said that a 
young gentleman who had come up from Baltimore for the par- 
tridge shooting had gone “plumb crazy with ‘Manna poeher’”’ 
and that the ladies “was scared ’most to death.” This startling 
announcement the doctor received with his usual calm, and 
told the boy to go on home and say that he was on his way. 

When we reached Colonel Hollingsworth’s house, the doctor 
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said he thought he could handle the case without my assistance, 
so I unchecked Lucy and let her crop the grass of the lawn. 
Tom, the boy who had come for the doctor, joined me, and 
told me that the unhappy gentleman was awful bad and the 
room was full of snakes. 

When I learned that, I was glad that the doctor had left me 
outside, for I was greatly afraid of snakes. “Goodness,” I 
cried, “the doctor forgot to take his whip!” Many a snake 
had I seen the doctor cut to pieces with his whip. 

At this the boy laughed and said: “You can’t kill dat kin’ 
o’ snake wid no whip.” 

When after a long wait the doctor returned, I said: “Doctor, 
did you kill the snakes?” 

He gave me a queer look and said: “I am afraid I didn’t 
kill them, but I scotched them—with a big dose of laudanum.” 
I was more than ever glad that I had not been called upon 
to administer the medicine to a room-full of snakes. 

I was about to turn Lucy’s head toward town, when the 
doctor said: “While we are on this road, we might as well go 
on and collect that fifty cents.” 

This surprised me, for I never knew anyone who seemed less 
interested in collecting what was due, and I shrewdly sus- 
pected that he was curious to see again the strange man with 
whom we had talked in the wood. 

We drove nearly to the Potomac River before we found the 
house in which the strangers were living. It was a tumble-down 
old house on the right side of the road, and we found a man 
leaning against the gate, from which one hinge was gone. 
Somehow he looked to me as if he was on guard. He was a 
tall young fellow with a sweet face and yet he had something 
of the strange look that I had noted in the eyes of the older 
man. 

When the doctor asked for Mr. Smith, he called: “Father!” 
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and soon the man came out of the house and spoke a few words 
to the young chap, whom he called “Orrin,” and when he had 
gone, he returned to us and without a word handed the doctor a 
fifty-cent piece. In the daylight I could see that his face 
was deeply marked, as if the lines had been carved by a 
knife. He was without a hat, and I noted that his hair stood 
up, almost like the bristles of a blacking brush. ‘The face 
looked very sad, as if he had some great trouble, and there 
was a Strange mingling of gentleness and ferocity in that 
dark countenance. The doctor asked how Owen was doing, and 
was told that he was coming on all right. ‘“He looks to me 
rather delicate and young for hard work,” said the doctor. 
But Mr. Smith gruffly replied that he could do what was wanted. 

“Have you struck gold yet?” said the doctor. 

“Not yet,” was the reply, “but”—and here I noticed that 
ferocity of which I have spoken—“we will before long!” 

“That colored boy you were talking to in the wood last 
week,” said the doctor, ‘has run away.” 

I saw a light leap into the man’s eyes, but he only said: “I 
talked with no colored boy.” 

“That’s right,” said the doctor. “It was Cook.” 

“Ah, Cook,” said he. “Cook talks a good deal. Where has 
the boy run to?” 

“Why,” replied the doctor, “that is just what no one knows. 
I was wondering if he had come here.” 

“Why should he come here?” inquired Mr. Smith sharply. 

“Oh, I don’t know. He might prefer to join up with 
strangers.” 

“T have never seen him,” was the reply; “there are none but 
white men and two free negroes here.” 

“Doctor,” I breathlessly inquired as we drove away, “has 
Jim run away, sure ’nough?” 

“Ves,” said the doctor. “Mr. Fitzhugh told me about it 
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when he came to town on Tuesday.” And then he added with 
a chuckle: “It seems that Mr. Banks blames me for not letting 
him try the cowhide whip on Jim.” 

“Doctor, where do you think Jim has gone?” 

“Well, I reckon he slipped over the line into Pennsylvania, 
which is a free State.” 

“But,” I objected, “they will have to send him back”—for 
every child of that day had heard the Fugitive Slave Law 
discussed. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “the law is not very popular, and 
I reckon that Jim has found people who will help him to get 
over to Canada, and under the British flag he will be as free 
as we are.” 

“T hope they will never catch him,” I exclaimed with reck- 
less anarchistic fervor. 

“Well, so do I,” said the doctor, “but we had better not 
say so.” 

“Doctor,” I continued, “I don’t believe slavery is right, and 
mamma doesn’t, either.” 

“No more do I,” said the doctor, now speaking with great 
solemnity. “But how are we to get rid of it? The Yankees 
unloaded the negroes on us, and now talk as if they could 
be set free. But suppose they were? What would happen? 
Many of them are too ignorant to take care of themselves, 
and many are so debased that no white man’s life would 
be safe, and when we think of what might happen to the 
women, we ‘see red.’ There are men”—and here he looked 
back to the tumble-down house—“who would rouse an in- 
surrection among the slaves. They do not know what they are 
doing. In the first place, the slaves would not rise, and the 
poor deluded men would suffer the full penalty of the law.” 

The rest of the drive was a silent one. The doctor was 
sunk in gloomy thoughts and I was perplexed and excited. 
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It was some weeks later that the town was thrown into a 
fever of excitement. The notorious John Brown of Ossawa- 
tomie, a desperado whose hands were stained with blood—as 
the Baltimore Sun said—had attacked the arsenal at Har- 
per’s Ferry, and called on the slaves in Virginia to rise against 
their masters. Troops were being sent from Washington, and 
there was widespread fear that there would now come what 
every Southern heart dreaded, a slave insurrection. But the 
doctor kept cool. He said that such an attempt might have 
had a chance of success in the Cotton States, but that in 
Maryland and Virginia the slaves, as a rule, were kindly 
treated and that they would never take the risks involved in 
rising against the people whom they had always looked up 
to as their superiors. But no one could fail to see that the 
negroes were greatly excited. Indeed, the news of the fight 
was known to them before the white people heard of it through 
the papers. My mother warned me to be very careful what 
I said to the servants, for she had noticed a change in their 
usual submissive bearing. They were, some of them at any 
rate, inclined to be impudent. I was told to keep out of the 
kitchen. But I did not fail to overhear an interesting con- 
versation between Aunt Emily and one of her friends, who had 
run over from a near-by house to discuss the situation with her. 

“Tt’s goin’ to be jest like it were in de time o’ dat man 
’*Poleon!” exclaimed the visitor. “Dat,man, he rode roun’ 
on a black horse, an’ he took de ladies out of dere carriages, 
an’ sat ’em in de road, an’ den rode off wid de carriage and 
horses. Dat’s what he done!” 

“An’ what was de gentlemen doin’?” inquired Aunt Emily 
with much scorn. 

“He had took all de gentlemen and cut off dere heads wid 
a big axe. An’ den he tol’ all de poor folks dat dey could 
have de land.” As evidently the visitor knew more about the 
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French Revolution than I did, this made a deep impression upon 
me, but not upon Aunt Emily. She was, indeed, in a difficult 
position. Her loyalty to her own people led her to wish them 
success, but on the other hand she was a part owner of Uncle 
Mark, and she did not contemplate with equanimity the loss 
of all her savings and the freedom of Uncle Mark not only 
from his lawful owner, but from herself. So, on the whole, 
she was inclined to acquiesce in the status quo. 

Suddenly the manner of the negroes changed, and again 
there was the obsequious touching of battered old hats, and 
the submissive “howdy, Marse,”’ and then the white people 
learned that the attempt of John Brown had been a failure, that 
Owen was dead, and Brown was taken prisoner and was to be 
tried for murder at Charlestown in Virginia, and that Cook was 
at large and there was a reward for his capture “dead or 
alive.” 

Cook had escaped from the trap at Harper’s Ferry, and it 
was thought that he had crossed over to the Maryland side 
of the river and was hiding somewhere in the woods, not far 
from Wheatland. This suspicion was proved to be true, for 
a few days after the capture of Brown, a poor half-starved 
wretch came out of the woods on the Funkstone pike, and 
asked a gentleman farmer who was riding by if he could direct 
him to some place where he could get food. The gentleman 
told him he would show him a tavern, if he would follow him. 
This Cook did, and so was delivered into the hands of the 
authorities. He was brought to Wheatland, and I stood on a 
store box in front of Mr. Uptergraph’s store and, looking over 
the heads of the crowd, saw the man, whom I had first seen in 
the woods, led down the steps of the Washington House. He 
was white as chalk, and his wrists were handcuffed, and Doc- 
tor McGuire and the Sheriff were on either side of him, and 
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so he was put into a hack and driven away to his trial and 
death. 

It may have been a day or two later that the doctor, when 
we were well out of the town, took out of his pocket a paper— 
I think it was Harper’s Weekly or perhaps Frank Leslie’s 
—and showed me a full-page picture of a man with upstand- 
ing hair and a grizzly beard, and fierce eyes with a gentle 
look in spite of all, and asked me if I knew who it was. 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “it is Mr. Smith.” Then he un- 
covered the name at the bottom of the page and I read: 
“John Brown of Ossawatomie.” “I reckon,” said the doctor, 
“vou and I are the only two in this county who spoke with 
that man, and we won’t talk about it, for I should not like 
to be called to Charlestown to bear witness against him, wrong 
as I think he was. We'll leave that,” he added, “to Doctor 
McGuire.” 

Not long after, there was another picture of a scaffold and 
a long dark figure dangling from the end of a rope, and that, 
we thought, was the last we should hear of John Brown. 

“Jim,” said the doctor, “is the only one who benefited by 
that desperate adventure, fcr of course it was Cook who put 
it into his head to run away.” But we all know now that 
the good doctor was mistaken, and that Jim was only the 
first fruits of that harvest of freedom for which John Brown 
died. 

Indeed, there were even then some men who foresaw what 
would come. We were on our way to St. James’ College when 
the doctor showed me that gruesome picture, and when we 
arrived there, we found Doctor Kerfort looking very sad. 
“You have heard,” he said to the doctor, “that they have 
hanged John Brown?” 

“Why, yes. What else could they do? The man was a 
criminal, was he not?” 
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“Unquestionably,” replied Doctor Kerfort. ‘No law-abid- 
ing citizen and sane man can deny that. And poor Brown was 
not law-abiding and I am not sure he was sane, but,” he con- 
tinued, laying his hand on a book on the table, “I have been 
reading Sismondi’s account of the assassination of the bloody 
tyrant of Milan. Three men were engaged in the plot—two 
were killed at the time and one, named Olgiati, was taken and 
tortured and finally, drawn and quartered. When the priest 
urged him to repent, he replied that he had done a noble deed, 
not in private revenge, but for the good of the State, and 
added: ‘Mors acerba fama perpetua stabit vetue memoria 
jaca’? 

The doctor smiled rather ruefully and said: “I am afraid 
my Latin does not go much beyond prescriptions now, but 
I guess it means that if death is sharp, fame is lasting.” 

“More than that,” replied the schoolmaster. “It means 
that the memory of the deed will inspire others to the end 
of time. I wish I could think that the blood of John Brown 
was the only blood that must be shed before the curse of 
slavery is blotted out; but I see dark days coming, and what 
Brown did unlawfully, may some day be done lawfully.” 

As we drove home through the peaceful woods, I asked 
the doctor if he thought Doctor Kerfort was right, but he 
only said: “Time will show.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


“The Last Ride Together” 


Winter had come once more and the buffalo robe was brought 
out. I was wearing the red muffler again to protect me 
from the bitter wind. On a certain morning when I reached 
the doctor’s house, the colored boy who looked after the 
horses told me that the doctor had been out all night, and 
had not yet come home, and that there was a call from a 
farm some seven miles away. After a long wait, the doctor 
dreve in. Lucy was not in the shafts, but another horse, 
named “Buckskin,” that the doctor kept for night work, a 
younger, stronger horse which I had never been allowed to 
drive, as he was not so “kind” as Lucy. The doctor looked 
very tired, and had had no opportunity to shave, so that his 
face, which usually was so smooth, now was covered with a 
white stubble which made him look older than he had ever 
seemed. He sighed when he learned that he must start off 
again, and with a wan smile remarked that he thought we 
should have to meet a new patient. We drove along the 
Lightersburg pike, passing the house of old Mr. Schluter. 
We did not stop, but I saw the old man for a moment, and it 
seemed to me that he too looked older and walked with a 
feeble step. 

I wondered how much money he had hidden in the house, 
and wished I had some of it, for Christmas was drawing near 
and my finances were not in condition to enable me to buy 
all the presents I wished to give. When we left the pike, the 
dirt road through the wood was heavy, and the going slow. 
When finally we reached the farmhouse, we found that our 
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services would not be needed as soon as the farmer had 
expected, so we sat down to dinner, but I noticed that the 
doctor did not eat much, and, what was still more strange, 
did not talk much. The farmer was anxious, and, altogether, 
it was a gloomy meal. After dinner the doctor went upstairs, 
but soon returned shaking his head, and so we sat by the 
fire in the kitchen and the doctor dozed a little. It was 
almost dark before a woman came into the kitchen and called 
the doctor and then the farmer and I were left alone. I could 
hear footsteps on the floor of the room above us, but no voices. 
I asked Mr. Negly—this was the farmer’s name—if he had any 
children, for I had seen none about, and with a sickly grin he 
replied: “Not yet.” After that, there was a long silence and 
then suddenly a scream which made my blood run cold, and 
the farmer groaned—then another silence, and then a moan! I 
thought the doctor would never come, and wondered if the 
patient was dying. At last he appeared, but oh! how tired 
and old he looked, after nearly twenty-four hours of constant 
service and anxiety and long drives through the winter’s cold. 
As he opened the door Mr. Negly said: ‘Is she dead?” 

“No,” said the doctor, sinking wearily into a chair. “It 
was twins, and the chloroform gave out. I think she will rest 
quietly to-night and the woman knows what to do.” 

“You'll come early in the morning, won’t you?” Mr. Negly 
inquired. 

The doctor looked at him for a moment and then said: 
“You may expect me.” How different from the usual jocular 
tone, with which he was wont to cheer not only his patients 
but also the whole family! I could not think what was the 
matter. 

The doctor climbed slowly, and I thought with difficulty, 


over the wheel of the buggy, and then sank back and seemed 
to sleep. 
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When we reached the woods, I said: “Doctor, hadn’t I 
better light up?” He murmured something, and I got down 
and tried to light the candles, but the wind was blowing and 
I found it difficult to keep the match alight, and then, just 
when I thought I had it, Lucy started and I burnt my finger 
and said: ‘“Dog-gone it!” 

Then, for the first and only time, the doctor spoke crossly 
to me. My eyes filled with tears, not alone because my feel- 
ings were hurt, but because I had by this time had enough 
medical experience to suspect that this crossness was the 
irritability which the doctor had told me was often the sign 
of fever. But when at last the candles were lighted and I 
had got back and picked up the reins, the doctor laid his hand 
on mine, but said nothing, and I knew that he was sorry, 
which made me more miserable than ever. 

So we went slowly on our way. The doctor seemed to be 
sleeping, but I noticed that from time to time he shivered, 
and so I tried to draw the buffalo robe closer about him. 
When, finally, we drove under the archway, I had to call Tom 
to help the doctor dismount, and, indeed, Tom had to help 
him up the stairs. 

It was very dark when I reached home, and when I told my 
mother the story of the day’s doings, she first said: “Poor 
woman!” which surprised me, for I had forgotten the patient, 
and then: “Poor doctor! What a life! Night and day! 
David, my dear, remember that at the end, there is only one 
question which will be asked and that is, ‘What good have 
you done?’” 

I fear I was toc tired and sleepy to consider what that 
meant, but tumbled into bed, forgetting to say my prayers. 
A night’s sleep restored me, and I was able to report for duty 
at the usual hour, but Tom told me the doctor was sick and 
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could not go out that day, but had sent word to Doctor Ireland 
to see the woman we had visited the night before. 

Many days passed before I was allowed to see the doctor. 
In accordance with the etiquette of the profession in our 
town when a doctor was ill, all the physicians in town visited 
him. There were twelve who walked through that sick-room 
and looked at the man who had a wider experience than any 
of them, and then the doctor sent for me. He said there was 
luck in odd numbers—even in thirteen—and more than that, 
I understood his “constitution.” 

So every day I went to see him and sat by the bedside, and 
talked of the things we had seen and heard in that wonderful 
year when together we drove over the pikes and dirt roads 
of Washington County. 

The thing that impressed me most was how clean everything 
was. Ben, the colored barber, came in every morning, before 
I got there, and shaved him, and every day I think fresh sheets 
were put upon the bed—so different from many a sick-bed I 
had seen in our rounds. And then the doctor’s hands, so 
white, and the nails—which often had not been without the 
signs of his laborious life—now as clean as a baby’s! 

I cannot tell how long it was that the doctor lay there; 
some days he seemed like his old self, and would tell me won- 
derful stories and we would laugh and sometimes sing a little, 
till Mrs. Claggett would come in and tell me not to tire him. 
But on other days he seemed to sleep most of the time, 
and would not know when I slipped away. There was one 
thing that troubled me a good deal: the doctor would take 
no medicine. One day, when he did not seem as strong as he 
had been the day before, I spoke of it and said: “Doctor, 
I wonder if a little calomel would not do you good?” And 
then, with a hopeful note in my voice, I added: “Or I think 
I could bleed you, if you would let me have the lancet.” 
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The dear old man looked at me with a sweet smile and 
said: “Dear boy, burnt brandy would not help me now!” 
Then he dozed a while, and when he opened his eyes he did not 
seem to know me, and said: ‘We turn off here.” He thought 
we were on the pike and had come to a dirt road. And then, 
as so often when the road was rough, he began in a voice—oh! 
how changed from the rich baritone which had so often rung 
through the woods—a queer piping treble—to sing: ‘Pully 
off your coat and rolly up your sleeves, for Jordan am a hard 
road to travel, O.” | 

I tried to join in, but I choked and Mrs. Claggett came in 
and led me weeping away. “Oh!” I sobbed when we were 
in the passage, “I am afraid the doctor is very sick!” 

But she said, with a wonderful look on her beautiful face, 
which made her look more like the Madonna than ever: 
“He will soon be better, dear,” and stooped and kissed me. 
So I went home somewhat comforted, and yet troubled. 

When I reached the house the next morning, I saw a long 
piece of crape on the door, and when the maid came she said 
Mrs. Claggett wanted to see me. I was taken upstairs, and 
there on the bed by which I had sat for so many days lay 
a still figure. All the laughter had gone from that wax-like 
face, but it was beautifully calm and I felt that what Mrs. 
Claggett said was true: ‘He is at rest.” 

On the day of the funeral the town was as full of buggies and 
saddle horses, and wagons and carriages, as it had been at the 
time of the County Fair. All the shops were closed, and 
everyone who could crowded into the church, and the negroes 
sobbed on the pavement outside. I was taken in the same 
carriage with the family, and had a long crape streamer on 
my hat, which reached to the ground, but that which would 
have given me pride at any other time, brought me no comfort 
now. The bell tolled as we moved through the streets, and 
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when we reached the cemetery and the body was lowered 
into the grave, the bell struck three times—‘In memory of the 
Trinity,” old Polly, the woman who acted as sexton, had told 
me on one occasion when I had been the one to toll the bell. 
I wondered what boys were tolling it that day. I knew that 
when the body was lowered into the grave, one of them would 
be looking over the side of the cupola, and would be able to 
see just when the moment came for the “Trinity” to ring. 

The church was filled again on the following Sunday, and 
Doctor Kerfort came from St. James’ to preach the sermon. 
I was glad it was not Mr. Anson, for he was not a patient of 
ours, and indeed, did not think well of the doctor, because he 
did not go to church. That good Samaritan made his rounds 
among the sick on Sundays as well as on other days. But 
Doctor Kerfort knew and appreciated the doctor. 

I cannot recall all the sermon, and, probably, most of it was 
over my head, for the doctor was a very learned man, but 
I remember the end: ‘The good Samaritan, my brethren, 
was a man of very faulty theology. He did not attend the 
services at the Temple, and so to the religious people of that 
day he seemed an irreligious person, but Our Saviour read the 
man’s heart, and knew that his only purpose in life was to do 
good. So it was with our dear departed friend—he was no 
theologian, and I do him no injustice when I say that I wish 
he had been more interested in the services of the church. But 
what I would ask you all to ask yourselves—what I ask my- 
self—is: Have you ever known a man in this community 
who had more of the spirit which Jesus loved? He gave his 
strength and sympathy to the sick and the afflicted and, above 
all, he made the lives of little children sing with joy, with his 
quaint humor and his loving kindness. He was a faithful 
husband, a good citizen, a wise physician and a man filled 
with the milk of human kindness, and therefore I believe he 
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will be greeted as a true disciple by Him Whose Life was a 
living sacrifice for others.” 

Miss Harriet House said she did not think the sermon was 
“sound,”’ but I think everyone else thought that it was true, 
which is perhaps as important. 

Thus ended my great experience, and when other days ar- 
rived and the dreadful things the dear old man could not believe 
would ever come to his beloved country, did come—the elec- 
tion of a Black Republican President—the Secession of the 
Southern States—and armies trampling down the rich grain of 
the county over which we had driven in the happy days of 
peace—I recalled what Mrs. Claggett had said, and was glad 
that he was at rest. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


“Then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school.” 

As You Like It. 


I felt so lost without my dear companion, and so melancholy, 
that my mother decided that I had better be sent to school, 
even though it was in the middle of the term. No schoolboy 
crept more unwillingly to school than did I on the first morn- 
ing that I started for the Wheatland Academy, for, besides 
the loss of the freedom I had enjoyed in riding over the country 
in the most delightful companionship, I knew that I was far 
behind the boys of my age in almost all their studies. It is 
true that I knew, perhaps, more than most of the boys of 
general literature and more of the history of the United 
States than even the older boys, and certainly, more of the 
history of England. For all that they knew was that George 
the Third was a “bloody tyrant” and that Lord North ought 
to have been hanged. I also had learned a good deal of poetry 
and could read better than most of the boys, because my 
mother read most beautifully—not as an “elocutionist,” that 
is theatrically—but with a clear understanding and deep feeling, 
that is dramatically. To hear her read the story of Hannah’s 
taking of the infant Samuel to the High Priest Eli, was never 
to forget it, and her reading of Nathan’s parable of the “Ewe 
Lamb,” followed by the solemn ‘““Thou art the man,” was better 
than a hundred sermons on the text. But these things did 
not “count,” and when it came to arithmetic, I knew less than 
the smallest boys. I could read, but I could not spell. I 
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could not tell the names of any of the States except Massa- 
chusetts and New York and Virginia, and as for “bounding” 
them or telling their capitals and the rivers on which they 
were, I could no more do it than I could read my father’s old 
Latin Bible. 

The master of the school was a Mr. Douglas, a young man 
of about twenty-five, who was a graduate of the University 
of Virginia and reputed to be an excellent classical scholar. 
He was studying law in the office of Judge Morris and was 
only teaching school till he should be admitted to the Bar, 
which he expected to be at the next term. So when I went to 
the Academy, he was just about to leave. He hardly knew 
what to do with me, for I was not fitted for any class, but 
had a smattering of learning which made me far too advanced 
for some and too ignorant for others. He was very good to 
me and did his best, but, I think, early discovered that I 
would do him little credit as a scholar. 

It was a dreary grind and I found it hard to keep my mind 
fixed on studies which seemed to me most unprofitable after 
the free life which I had enjoyed. But there was one day 
when I felt at my best. That was on a Friday afternoon. Then 
the regular studies were left to one side and we had a “‘spelling 
bee.” Two of the older boys chose sides. I soon found that 
I was never chosen but fell to the last one, much to his disgust. 
Then Mr. Douglas began to give out words to spell, little 
ones first, but then rising to such awful ones as ‘“Constanti- 
nople,” “Connecticut,” “which,” and “Wednesday,” and other 
impossible words, with which the leaders seemed to have no 
difficulty but which sent many a boy blushing to his seat. I 
never had to stand long. The leaders, Will Negly and George 
Hume, never were sent down, and the side which had the most 
standing at the end of the hour won. 

Then, however, followed another hour which was my joy. 
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This was “recitation.” How often have I heard the fiery 
words of Patrick Henry screamed in that old schoolhouse. 
Lord Chatham’s defence of the American Revolution was also 
a favorite, and Ned Sheldon could say, “Once more unto the 
breach, dear friends,” in a way that stirred us all and even 
brought the blood into the pale cheeks of Mr. Douglas. I 
recited Poe’s “Raven” in a way that one admirer said gave 
him “the creeps.” But Mr. Douglas was not content with 
mere memorizing and thought that he would try an experiment, 
which led to my downfall. He made us a little speech and 
said that one of the most important things in life was careful 
observation and accurate description. So he would send two 
boys out for five minutes and then call on them to tell what 
they had seen. It seemed to me that most of them missed 
a great opportunity, and when the day came when he sent 
me and Jim Bledsoe out, I determined to distinguish myself. 
And I did. When we were called back and Jim was asked 
what he had seen, he said he had seen nothing. 

“You must have seen something,” said Mr. Douglas, and 
Jim sullenly said: “I never saw a thing but a hen go across 
the road.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Douglas, “this is all you saw with the out- 
ward eye. What did you see with ‘that inward eye which is 
the bliss of solitude’?” To which Jim replied: “I don’t 
know what you are talking about; I haven’t got but two eyes.” 

I did not know either what the teacher meant, but I had no 
time to meditate upon it, for I was then called upon to relate 
what I had seen. 

Certainly it was not with any premeditation but with an 
unconscious dramatic instinct that I began in a low and quiet 
voice, which at the proper time reached a thrilling quality, to 
tell what I had seen. 

“As I looked across the wide field next to the Academy, I 
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saw an Indian creep from the woods beyond and with a 
‘whoop’ ”’—here came the thrill—‘seize a maiden who was 
bringing the cattle home. His knife was raised to scalp her, 
when a shot rang out and a bullet pierced his forehead between 
the eyes and he fell dead, for at that moment a hunter, dressed 
in deerskin’”—I could feel the tension of my audience and 
knew for a moment the exhilaration of the actor, when a voice 
—that of the discredited Jim Bledsoe—broke the spell by cry- 
ing out: “He’s a liar! I was there all the time and he never 
saw any Indian nor any girl.” 

I think it was partly shame at having been for a moment 
spell-bound that led my companions to break out in cries of 
scorn. I saw a queer look on Mr. Douglas’s face, but instead 
of “whaling” Jim for calling me a liar in school, which every- 
one had confidently expected, he quietly said that that would 
be all to-day, but that Clough would remain. 

When all the boys had gone, Mr. Douglas called me to his 
desk, but instead of reaching down from the wall the rattan, 
which I had anticipated with dread, he said: ‘David, the 
difference between you and Jim Bledsoe is that he sees nothing 
with the inward eye and you see nothing with the outward 
eye.” J vaguely grasped his meaning. Then he went on to 
tell me that while imagination was a gift, it was also a danger 
and that if it was not controlled, it would lead to one’s justly 
being counted a liar. “You never saw any of the things you 
said you saw.” 

I said: “Mr. Douglas, honest, I thought I saw them. As 
I looked, I seemed to see a picture right before my eyes.” 

“No doubt,” he replied. “But that picture was put into 
the landscape by you; it was not in the landscape and then 
seen by you.” 

I was amazed that he could express so perfectly just what 
had taken place. 
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“Now,” he continued, “if you do not learn to distinguish 
between these two kinds of pictures, when you get to be a 
man and tell something which may be a fact, everyone will 
say: ‘Oh, don’t pay any attention to him; no one can believe 
a word David Clough says.’ You don’t want to be thought 
the town liar, do you?” 

I was deeply mortified and in my desperation said: ‘Then 
I must be like Jim Bledsoe and say I never saw anything but 
a hen go over the road.” 

At this he smiled and answered: “No, that is not necessary. 
The one thing needful is to observe the facts and report them 
truly. Then you may use your imagination to interpret the 
Sacks? 

I cannot say that I clearly understood what he meant at the 
time, but it made a deep impression on me, because it was 
destined to cause me great embarrassment subsequently, as I 
will tell in its proper place. I was never allowed to go out 
again on an excursion of observation but in place thereof Mr. 
Douglas often kept me after the others had gone and, placing 
a number of objects on the desk before him, would require 
me to tell him, by simply glancing at them, what I had seen. 
This I think was a most helpful exercise. He also told me 
that while memory is a good thing, it, like imagination, might 
be the means of destroying originality. ‘You would soon 
become a Poll Parrot if you did nothing but commit to mem- 
ory what some one else has said or written. What you need 
is to cultivate your reasoning powers, and the best means for 
that is to study mathematics,” which, he went on to say, 
meant, first, arithmetic—which I loathed—and then algebra, 
and, above all, geometry. “The fatal mistake that men make,” 
he continued, “is in thinking that they can sometimes make 
two and two equal five. It cannot be done, and the man who 
says so knowingly, is a liar, and the man who does it without 
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thinking that some one else will discover it, is a fraud and 
will come to a bad end.” 

As I have said, I did not understand all this at the time, 
but later I was able to see things more clearly and to escape 
from a difficult position. 

I wish I might have had the benefit of Mr. Douglas’s teach- 
ing longer, but at the end of the term he was admitted to the 
Bar and another took his place. 

It was about this time that I also came under the influence 
of a very different kind of man from any that I had hitherto 
known. This was Judge Thompson, who, the reader may 
remember, had come to the Washington House and had not 
understood the gestures of Bob, the deaf and dumb waiter, 
until I had explained them to him. Judge Thompson lived in 
Annapolis, where, after leaving the bench, he practised law. 
He was accounted one of the ablest lawyers in the State and 
practised in the county courts, and often before the Supreme 
Court in Washington, having a great reputation as a consti- 
tutional lawyer and being the intimate friend of Chief Justice 
Taney and of Reverdy Johnson. The judge owned a farm not 
far from Wheatland, and he used often to come to the western 
part of the State on a Friday and stay till Monday, partly to 
look after his property but more, I suspect, to get away from 
the cares of his office. He was sincerely attached to my 
mother and loved to talk with her about the question which 
everyone was now discussing—the right of the States to secede. 
As the judge took a fancy to me, he would often have me sit 
beside him when he was talking to my mother about such 
questions, and while there was much that I did not understand, 
I think it was a valuable education to hear such subjects 
discussed. My mother was at that time firmly convinced 
that the Union was meant to be perpetual. But, on the other 
hand, the judge asserted that it was the intention of the 
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founders to form a Confederation, not to establish a Federal 
Government which would overawe the several States. “Who 
can believe,” he cried, “that Jefferson or Madison, to say 
nothing of Patrick Henry or Luther Martin or Sam Adams, 
would ever have consented to the Constitution, had they sup- 
posed that the day would come when we should have an 
ignoramus like that Black Republican, Abe Lincoln, to dictate 
to the several States what they might and what they might 
not do?” 

“No one,” my mother answered, “could regret the election 
of Mr. Lincoln more thanI do. But I confess that I wish some 
way could be found to get rid of slavery, which seems to be 
the cause of all our present troubles.” 

“No, madam, there I venture to think you are mistaken. 
I am as opposed to the abuse of slavery as any Abolitionist 
can be, but I believe that not only must the question be left 
to the States which are chiefly interested, but I also believe 
that the abolishing of slavery would be the end of our repub- 
lican form of government. 

“Tf you look over the history of the world, you will find 
that those countries have prospered in which the ruling class 
has been freed from the curse of manual labor and the gov- 
ernment has been carried on by men of property and educa- 
tion. This was the case in Athens and in Rome. It is the 
case in England to-day. There the men in the government 
represent property and intelligence and breeding. Why? 
Because the work is done by—not slaves, indeed, but by the 
workers who have no share in the government. But look at 
France! There the Republic perished because of universal 
suffrage and, as a result, they are now suffering the rule of a 
degenerate Napoleon. There must be a servile base for civi- 
lization. Otherwise the most ignorant will rule by the mere 
force of numbers. Suppose this wild scheme of Abolition 
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could be carried out—which it cannot be, because the South 
will rise to protect the government for which our fathers were 
willing to die; but, for the sake of argument, suppose it did 
come to pass that the slaves were set free. Would it be long 
before it would be claimed that they had the right to vote, and 
then, what? It is a reductio ad absurdum. And I suppose,” 
he added with his genial smile, “this young classical scholar 
knows what that means.” 

But the “classical scholar” did not know and had to admit 
the same. “Well,” said the judge, ‘you are not the only one 
who does not know what it means. It means that the country 
will go to the dogs.” 

This seemed to me a dreadful thing, though again I did not 
quite understand what it meant. When the judge had gone, 
I asked my mother if she thought the country was “going to 
the dogs.” But she only laughed and said: “I first heard 
that from your grandfather, when General Jackson removed 
the deposits from the United States Bank.” Then she added: 
“Judge Thompson is a very able man and there is much truth 
in what he says, especially in pointing out that England is 
the best-governed country in the world. But I think he does 
not recognize that one reason is that the influence of the 
Church is so great. The judge is a Roman Catholic and does 
not understand the glory of the English Church. More than 
that, I cannot believe that the Union ought to be broken up and 
I do not believe it will be, for Virginia is still the greatest 
State in the Union, and Virginia will never secede.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


“Boys and girls come out to play; 
The moon is shining bright as day.” 


If any boy or girl of this day should read this story, I 
suppose nothing will be more surprising than the discovery 
that the boys and girls of that far-off day knew none of the 
games which form so large a part of their life. Baseball had 
not yet evolved from “Rounders”; tennis had not been heard 
of, nor lacrosse, though “shinny” was popular with the boys, 
but unheard of, for girls. Of course, there were no games for 
older men, such as golf, and those who were inclined to sport 
had to be content with “pitching quoits,” which, if not so 
popular as it had been in the previous generation, still had 
its advocates. What, then, it may be asked, did the boys 
do with themselves when they were not at school? Well, they 
went fishing in the summer, and skating in the winter and 
coasting, too. In the fall, the chief interest was in gathering 
black walnuts, which grew in plenty. It was not the nuts 
which interested the boys so much as the staining of the 
hands and arms with the juice. This made a dye which could 
not be washed off and, therefore, it was useless for the mother 
to insist that the boy should wash his hands before meals. 
Not only would not the stain come off but a good deal of dirt 
was ingrained, so that the nuisance of washing was largely 
abated during the nutting season. There was a boy named 
Buck Zeigler, who could get more stain on his hands and arms 
than any other boy in town, and no one, seeing only those parts 
of him, would have believed that he was white. 

205 
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Every boy played marbles, and in the springtime, the fav- 
orite amusement was “picking eggs.’ On leaving the front 
yard, a boy would cry, so as to be heard all over town: “Who’ll 
pick?” It was most important to be first in so calling, and 
the disappointment was great when the call was heard before 
one could utter it. The advantage of priority lay in the 
fact that the challenger had the first right to “pick.” If I 
were challenged, I must hold my egg in my closed hand, with 
only the smallest possible point showing. Then the other 
boy would, with the point of his egg, try to crack the shell of 
my egg. If he succeeded—and the picker had a great advan- 
tage—then I must present the blunt of my egg to be picked 
by his point, and generally the point cracked the blunt end 
and then I lost the egg. Hard-boiled eggs were generally 
believed to be stronger than those which were not boiled, but 
that opinion was not without objectors. Buck Zeigler, for 
example, loudly proclaimed that he never boiled his eggs, 
and yet he almost invariably won. The secret of his success 
was explained when, one day, he won from me a speckled egg, 
which was supposed to have greater “picking” qualities than 
a plain egg. Unfortunately, his egg slipped from his hand 
and fell on the pavement and did not break! It was a china 
egg, a shameful disregard of the code, and would have led to 
a fight had he not been two years older than I. So I had to 
submit. But the result was that after that he could never 
get anyone but a “greenhorn” to pick with him. 

I have no doubt that the fact that we had no such games 
as now exercise to the full a boy’s muscles explains why we 
had to find compensation in fighting. That was the outlet 
for superflous energy as football is to-day. 

But, on the other hand, every boy and girl knew how to 
ride. Most of them had their own horses and those, such as 
I, who did not own a horse, never were unable to borrow one; 
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so that everyone had opportunities to ride, and as saddles 
were scarce, most of the riding was done bareback. The 
birds were so plentiful that I have often seen Mr. Bowers 
bring to the front door a bushel basket filled with what we 
called “partridges.” Indeed, the birds were so plentiful that 
we shot anything that flew, meadow-larks, flickers, jay-birds 
and blackbirds—only the robins were spared by James out 
of respect to my mother’s prejudice, she having said that she 
thought the birds which had covered the children with leaves 
ought not to be destroyed. 

I, of course, was too little to have a gun but when James 
was at home, I was allowed to tramp after him and carry the 
birds which he shot. It was a queer bag we sometimes brought 
home but all we cared for was numbers. There were no game 
laws and no preserves and we tramped over any man’s fields 
and through all the woods, and shot whatever flew. 

On one occasion, this freedom led to great trouble for me. 
We had just emerged from Heyser’s Woods and were about 
to cross the farmyard to reach another strip of woods where 
James thought we should find some wood-pigeons, when a 
huge black dog rushed out barking furiously and making, as 
I believed, straight for me. I had no way of defending myself 
and in a panic, I fell to my knees and prayed for help. Not 
knowing many prayers, I began to say, with intense fervor: 
“Now I lay me,” when James kicked me and growled with 
great disgust: ‘““Get up, you fool! What do you mean by say- 
ing your prayers here?” At the same moment he discharged 
his gun and peppered the dog, who ran howling into the barn. 
This brought out the farmer and we were obliged to flee, 
leaving a fine assortment of feathered creatures lying on the 
ground. James would not speak to me the whole way home, 
except to say that never again should I go out with him, as he 
had no use for cowards. It did not take my mother long to 
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see that there was more than a usual quarrel between us and 
so she called us both before her and asked what was the mat- 
ter. I was too ashamed to speak, and James did not want to 
“tell.” But, finally, he had to justify himself and gave his 
version of the affair. 

My poor mother evidently was sore perplexed. She had 
been lately talking to us about prayer, and now I had prayed 
and was in disgrace! When James had been sent from the 
room, I tried to explain how dreadful the dog was and that 
he was after me, not after James, and that I did not know what 
to do, except to say my prayers, and naively added: “If I 
had had a gun as James had, I would never have thought of 
saying my prayers.” This was a new version of “keeping 
one’s powder dry” and it made my mother smile, and then 
she went on to tell me that I had not done wrong to say my 
prayers, only, she thought, it would be better, if such a thing 
occurred again, to say a “silent” prayer and that, too, standing, 
and not falling on my knees. This was so contrary to all my 
instructions in regard to prayer, that it did not seem to me to 
be a prayer at all, and so I earnestly begged to be given a gun. 

Then James was called in and what was said to him I do not 
know, but the next morning he told me I might again go out 
with him, but when we were well away from the house, he 
relieved his feelings by saying: ‘You understand, there is to 
be no praying. If a dog runs at you, heave a rock at him.” 
And this I promised to do. Fortunately, none appeared. 

Judge Thompson’s farm was about three miles from Wheat- 
land, on the western pike, and he would often take me, on a 
Saturday, to visit it. The manager of the farm was a Mr. 
Osler, an uneducated man but a good farmer, and one of the 
things that surprised me most was to see the exquisite courtesy 
with which the judge treated him. Here was a learned man, 
highly regarded all over the State, and an ignorant man who 
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ate with his knife, and yet the judge always treated him as 
an equal. I once talked to my mother about this, but she said 
that was the mark of a gentleman; that to make others feel 
at their ease was the highest test of gentility. Mr. Osler had 
no doubt of his own worth. If the judge expressed an opinion 
on farming which did not meet with Mr. Osler’s approval, he 
did not hesitate to contradict him in a way that I should have 
thought would have incensed the judge, who was far from a 
patient man. One day, we went to the farm and the judge 
called to a negro who was chopping wood, to hold the horses 
while he got out to speak to Mr. Osler. Instead of coming 
forward quickly, as one would have expected, Pompey—that 
was the man’s name—insolently remarked: ‘Hold your own 
horse, you damn fool!” 

I thought the judge would have a fit. All the blood in his 
body seemed to rush into his face and with an oath, he replied: 
“You damn scoundrel, how dare you speak to me like that?” 
The man glared at him and, lifting up his axe, cried: “T’ll split 
your head open.” 

My fright at the sight of the dog was as nothing to the 
terror which seized me then, and it was less selfish, for I 
feared the judge would be killed and forgot all about myself. 
We were saved by a miracle. At that moment Mrs. Osler 
appeared in the doorway and in the gentlest voice imaginable 
said: ‘Pompey, don’t you know that I ain’t got any wood 
in the kitchen? How do you think I’m goin’ to cook the 
dinner?” Without a word, the negro shuffled off toward the 
woodshed. 

The judge wiped the sweat from his brow and said: ‘What 
is the matter with that man? Has he been drinking?” 

Mrs. Osler came out to us and said in a low whisper: 
“Judge, that man’s clean crazy. I told Mr. Osler he ought to 
sell him, but he says who would buy a crazy nigger.” 
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“Why,” replied the judge, “he has always been queer, but 
I did not know he was violent. I do not think it is safe for 
you to be left alone with him.” 

“I’m not afraid,” she answered. “He always obeys me, 
but when he has one of his ‘spells,’ he won’t obey anyone else.” 

“Well,” said the judge, “we’ll see that he is taken to the 
poor-house.” In those days there was no asylum for the 
insane; the poor and the insane were all kept together in the 
poor-house. 

“Judge,” I said, as we drove homeward, “‘Pompey doesn’t 
look like the other negroes. He has straight hair.” 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘He is part Indian. It’s a bad mixture, 
and when the Indian spirit of revenge gets above the African 
habit of obedience, there is sure to be trouble.” 

“Why did you buy him?” I not unnaturally asked. 

“T didn’t buy him. I never bought a negro in my life,” 
said the judge. “His father and mother belonged to my 
father.” 

“Judge,” I continued, asking a question that many people 
were asking, “what are we going to do with the negroes?” 

“It looked this morning,” said the judge with a grim smile, 
“as if the question was, ‘What are the negroes going to do 
with us?’ I don’t know what we are going to do with them. 
I wish we could send them all back to Africa.” 

“Then who would work the farms?” I asked. 

“Ah, now you are asking a question it would take a wiser 
man than I to answer.” 

“Judge,” I went on, “do you think Abe Lincoln will set 
them free?” 

“T don’t know what he will try to do,” he replied. ‘He will 
hardly destroy the Constitution, for, after all, he is a lawyer.” 

“I suppose he is a very bad man, is he not?” I innocently 
inquired. 
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The judge laughed and said: ‘Well, the exigencies of poli- 
tics required us to say so before the election, but I think now 
that the matter is settled, we are coming to understand that 
he is not a bad man at all. What I am afraid of is that he 
will not be equal to the occasion and will find that the hot- 
headed men of the Cotton States have put him in a position 
where he will have to go to war, which the country would 
not support; or else he will have to back down and let the 
Union be broken up.” 

Boys of nine years old will hardly understand how such a 
conversation could have taken place. But if they had lived 
at the time of which I am writing, they would know that noth- 
ing else was talked about and that the children of that day were 
familiar with political questions with which those of a happier, 
because more peaceful, time are not concerned. Another thing 
will be noticed, and that is, that while the dear old doctor 
talked to me as if he too were a child, the judge talked to me 
as if I were as old as he. I had taken a forward step in edu- 
cation, though I did not know it at the time. 

The judge did not drive about in such an old mud-stained 
buggy as the doctor used, but in a fine phaeton with a rumble 
behind, in which sat Guy, the judge’s body servant—but Guy 
had not been with us when Pompey was told to hold the horses. 

Guy was an unusual man. He was a mulatto and could 
both read and write. He shaved the judge every morning and 
kept his clothes so that they always looked like new, very dif- 
ferent from the dear old doctor’s clothes which Mrs. Claggett 
was always telling him were too shabby to wear but which 
the doctor said were more comfortable than new ones. Indeed, 
I doubt if he would ever have had new ones, if Mrs. Claggett 
had not sometimes sent for Mr. Snull, the tailor, and com- 
manded him to make the doctor a new suit, which then she 
would substitute for the old one. 
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Guy did not speak like a negro and the judge used to say 
that if he were not black he would make a good lawyer. 
Guy told me that what he would like would be to be a doctor 
and said that the judge was subject to alarming attacks of 
“rush of blood to the head” and on such occasions he would 
“cup” him. That is, he would take the judge’s razor and 
slash his chest and then put a tumbler over the cuts and draw 
the blood away. I thought this a dangerous method and was 
moved to tell the judge so. He was not much pleased to 
learn that Guy had violated professional reticence, but said 
that that boy had saved his life more than once. 

Not only did the judge have a phaeton instead of a buggy, 
but he drove two horses, which added not a little to the glory 
of the excursions I made with him. These horses were flea- 
bitten grays, named Tom and Jerry, and the judge told me 
that when they were young—they were now twenty-eight and 
twenty-nine years old—they could trot inside of three 
minutes. No one would have guessed their ages by their 
appearance or behavior. But the judge was careful of them 
and never hurried them. They were kept at the farm and 
when the judge came to Wheatland, a boy from the farm would 
drive them into town and the judge would use them while 
he remained. Besides these, the judge had two bay colts, 
six and seven years old, that he would drive when he visited 
another farm which he owned, some fifteen miles away on the 
road to Hancock, and to which, on one memorable day, he took 
me. 

I had never been so far abroad and had never spent the 
night away from home. Driving the gentle Lucy was a simple 
matter. Tom and Jerry, too, were as sedate as their age 
required, though the judge said that before they had “sown 
their wild oats,” they were “a handful.” But Spick and Span, 
the colts, had wills of their own and would, the judge said, 
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run themselves to death if they were given their heads. Nev- 
ertheless, he allowed me to see what I could do with them and 
I was indeed proud to drive through the town behind such 
a pair and was gazed at in envy by friends of my own age. 
We were again without Guy, for a reason which I will explain 
in its proper place. We went out on the western pike and on 
the way the judge told me about the path which had been 
taken by Daniel Boone, who had stopped in Wheatland and 
bought his last supply of powder and ball before striking out 
into the untrodden wilderness. He told me also about Brad- 
dock’s ill-starred march to meet the French at Bloody Run, 
and how “by the mercy of God,’ Washington had not fallen, 
on that dreadful day when the bravery of the British troops 
availed nothing against the wiles of the Indians. We crossed 
the Conococheague, which runs along the eastern slope of the 
Alleghanies, as the Antietam runs along the western slope of 
the Blue Ridge. Here, so the judge told me, the largest 
frogs in the world were to be found and men shot them and 
sent them all the way to Baltimore and Washington. Then 
we climbed the Alleghanies and, on the narrow road, met 
great wagons drawn by six and sometimes eight horses. These 
horses had such harness as I had never seen, with wide shoul- 
der-pieces studded with brass, and on the head of the leader was 
an arch of bells, so that the team could be heard coming 
around the narrow turns of the mountain road. The drivers 
did not sit on the wagon but rode the nigh wheeler, and they 
would swing themselves into the well-worn shiny saddle when 
they passed another team, and again swing to the ground, to 
put the shoe under the wheels, on the descent. The stirrups 
were as large as sauce-pans and were made of wood, and the 
judge told me that in the winter-time, the drivers covered the 
stirrups with straw, to protect their feet against the cold. 
These wagons were loaded with logs which had been cut on 
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the mountain directly above and were being carted to one of 
the saw-mills on the Conococheague. 

We spent the night at “Stafford,” as the farm was called, and 
after an early breakfast, again took the road. When we 
reached the top of a high hill, the judge suddenly laid his 
hands on the reins and gazed over the beautiful landscape 
which stretched below us. ‘All the land you see,” he sadly 
remarked, “belonged to my father, and all that remains is 
the farm we have just left.” 

“Did he sell it?” I inquired. 

The judge laughed, but it was not a pleasant laugh. “No,” 
he said. ‘We ought not to speak evil of those who have gone, 
but I tell you this as a warning. My father owned all that 
you see and he gambled it away. You have heard of Colonel 
Ringold, haven’t you?” 

I had indeed. The doctor had once taken me to an old 
abandoned house, not far from St. James’ College, and told 
me a story about Colonel Ringold who once owned it. He was 
a rich man who drank hard and gambled harder. The doctor 
showed me the old “spring house” where, he said, the colonel 
and his friends used to play cards till the cards lay knee-deep 
on the floor. And he told me how one night, when they had 
been playing till almost dawn and drinking whiskey, there had 
been a quarrel and Colonel Ringold and one of his guests had 
fought a duel and that the colonel shot his man and fled for 
his life and was never seen again. It was said he had fled 
to Mexico and died there. When his creditors seized his 
estate, it was found that it was already mortgaged and that 
led to lawsuits, and the result was that most of his friends 
who held the mortgages were ruined. And now I learned that 
one of those friends was the judge’s father. 

We drove slowly down the mountain-side and when we had 
nearly reached the bottom, I looked at the judge and was 
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terrified to see that his face was purple, and remembered what 
Guy had told me about the “rush of blood to the head.” I 
knew that I had no way of bleeding him and as for cupping, 
I did not know how it was done. So I did the best thing I 
could think of—I whipped up the horses. Fortunately, they 
were somewhat tired or they would certainly have bolted and 
we might both have been killed. As it was, they galloped down 
the slope so hard that I feared I could not hold them, but I 
thought that if the wind blew on the poor judge’s face, it might 
revive him, and this it did. After a few minutes he opened his 
eyes and said in a dazed way: ‘What is the matter? Are 
these horses running away?” 

“No,” I said as I pulled them up, panting and sweating, “I 
thought you needed air.” 

The judge sighed deeply and then said: ‘You will make 
a good doctor. You have common sense, which is better 
than medicine, and you have saved my life.” 

Pleased as I was with the compliment, I was glad when we 
finally reached home, the judge, apparently, none the worse 
for his attack. When I told my mother, she said that she 
thought the attack was the result of the emotion the judge 
had experienced, both on account of the distress at the sight of 
the lands he had lost and the disappearance of Guy. This was 
a good deal beyond my depth and I only said: ‘Well, I wish 
Guy had not run away. He could have cupped him.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


“A man’s a man for a’ that.” 
BURNS 


Yes, Guy had run away. Irritated as he was by the loss 
of a servant on whom he had come to depend, I think what 
touched and saddened the judge most was the loss of Tom, for 
Guy had not gone empty-handed. Tom and Jerry were almost 
like children to the judge. Their dam had come to him as 
part of his father’s wrecked fortune and, as he sadly remarked: 
“There is Morgan blood in those horses. They have served 
me well and I had provided in my will that they should never 
be sold but turned out to pasture to end their useful lives in 
dignity and peace, and now, what will happen to poor old 
Tom? Probably he will be sold to some heartless fellow who 
will work him to death in a month.” 

Guy, as I have said, was a mulatto and had received a 
certain amount of education, so that the judge was accustomed 
to trust him more than he would have trusted an ordinary 
servant. Guy’s escape was so cleverly managed that the 
judge could not withhold a certain admiration for his clever- 
ness. In telling me of his loss, he remarked: “I always 
suspected that Guy’s father was that shyster McIntire and 
now I am sure of it,” adding with a laugh: ‘Blood will tell.” 
I was not old enough to understand what a mulatto meant. 

What had happened was this. The judge had been detained 
in Annapolis by some law business and, finding that he must 
send a certain paper bearing his signature to Mr. Osler, he 
intrusted it to Guy and sent him to Wheatland to deliver it 
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to Mr. Osler and bring back the receipt. Of course, to enable 
Guy to travel, he had to give him a permit, setting forth that 
he was his servant and that he was authorized to travel for 
his master’s business. Armed with this permit, Guy proceeded 
to Wheatland, delivered the paper to Mr. Osler and, telling 
him that the judge had directed him to take Tom to a certain 
blacksmith who always shod him, departed on horseback. 
That was the last ever seen of Guy or Tom. Leaving the 
farm, he took a dirt road which led from the western pike to 
Chambersburg and then, of course, being in a free State, he 
had no further need of his passport. All this we learned 
from several people, who had seen a colored boy riding a grey 
horse in the direction of Harrisburg. From there, we supposed 
he made his way to Canada, for a few weeks later the judge 
received the following letter, which he let me read: 


“The Hon. John H. Thompson, 
Annapolis, Md. 


“Dear Sir: 

“T beg you to accept my thanks for many deeds of kindness shown 
to me in the days of my slavery, above all, for the education you gave 
me, which will enable me to study law and, I hope, prosper in a country 
where there is no prejudice against people partly colored.” [“That is 
the McIntire blood,” remarked the judge.] 

“T regret to say that I found it necessary to take Tom with me and 
I am glad to say he stood the journey well, as we travelled by easy stages. 
On account of his age I was unable to get more than $25.00 for him 
from a butcher to whom I sold him, having no further use for him.” 
[Here the judge groaned. “I would gladly have given him a hundred 
dollars,” he remarked]. “I am aware that in a court of law I should be 
required to refund this amount, but I am sure that in the Highest Court 
of Justice, it will be decided that I am justly entitled to that amount as 
deferred payment on services rendered during my captivity.” [At this 
the judge burst out laughing and then grimly added: “That is Seward’s 
‘higher law,’ interpreted by the people.’’] 

“J think you will find everything in good order and I trust your health 
will not require cupping for some time, as I am convinced that too fre- 
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quent blood-letting is injurious to health.” [Here it was my turn to 
laugh, as I thought of what the doctor would have said to such nonsense. ] 

“I fear there are dark days coming upon your country and am glad 
to think that I am now a British subject—part of a country whose soil 
is free from the bloody footsteps of slaves. 

“With regards to all the family and especially to Mrs. Thompson, who 
nursed me so carefully when I was sick with lung fever, and with all 
good wishes for your health and prosperity, I remain, with great respect, 

Your former slave and now equal freeman, 
Guy Palmerston. 
“P.S. The honored surname which I have subscribed I have adopted 
from an English statesman of distinction.” 


“Well,” said the judge, “exit Guy, enter Lord Palmerston.” 

Poor Jerry seemed to feel the loss of Tom almost as much 
as the judge did. He would turn his head and whinny when 
anyone came into the stall next him and look around as if he 
hoped to see his brother and lifelong companion. It was 
when he first saw Jerry, after the loss of Tom, that the judge 
broke down and wept, and I joined him. I then had a brilliant 
and not entirely unselfish idea. I told the judge that I thought 
Jerry would feel Tom’s loss less if he were brought from the 
farm and put into our stable, and that then I could look after 
him and when the judge came up, Jerry would be at hand. 
This struck the judge favorably and, my mother having con- 
sented, the old stable was cleared out, hay and oats procured, 
and I began a new career as ostler. I had to stand on the 
bucket to reach Jerry’s head with the currycomb, but I soon 
learned to comb and brush him and give him his hay and 
oats as well as anyone. The judge had an old buggy brought 
in and also a saddle, and when Mr. Blood, the saddler, had 
shortened the stirrup leathers, I was able to give Jerry daily 
exercise. 

When the judge came up the following week, I got up early, 
so as to have Jerry harnessed to the buggy in good time. But 
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here a difficulty arose. I could not reach up, even on the 
bucket, to put the collar over Jerry’s head. Finally, I led 
him outside and mounting on one of the rails of the “snake 
fence,” managed to get it over his head. This caused great 
difficulty, because I knew that the point of the collar should 
be at the top of the neck, but Jerry had two protruding bones 
over his eyes which made it impossible to push the collar 
down! Finally, I had to put the wide part over his head 
and let the narrow end point down, so that the traces presented 
a curious appearance, starting at the top of the collar and 
descending diagonally to the whiffle-tree. When the judge saw 
this, I regret to say that he swore terribly and said that any 
horse but Jerry would have kicked the whole machine to 
pieces, and told me that he had supposed that I was a boy 
of some sense, but now found that I was a born fool. This 
was very humiliating but I knew that the poor judge was so 
grieved over the loss of Tom that he was hardly responsible 
for what he said. Together we unharnessed the horse and 
then the judge, whose quick temper was never of long duration, 
showed me how the collar had to be put on and then turned. I 
don’t say that Jerry laughed but he did turn his head, as 
much as to say: “I’m glad some one with sense came along.” 
The judge said that that way of harnessing was enough to 
make a horse laugh. I don’t think Jerry had any respect for 
me after this experience, but he treated me kindly and it was 
not long before the bringing of him to town was found to be a 
useful and wise thing. 

But what was the judge’s trouble compared with the danger 
to the Union? The judge said that unless something was 
done quickly, the end of the Republic was in sight. For the 
“Cotton States” had seceded. While the judge affirmed that 
they had a perfect right, under the Constitution, to do this, 
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he thought that it was a most unwise proceeding and said that 
if it came to war, they could never stand against the North, 
which had the larger population and by far the greater wealth. 
But my mother differed with him. She thought that secession 
was a dreadful thing and that the Union was the glory of the 
country. James wrote from college to say that he was for 
the Union and I announced that I was for it, too. So when, 
one morning, I saw a “Rebel” flag hoisted on the Dry Bridge, I 
helped to tear it down and trample it under foot. When the 
word came that Fort Sumter had been fired upon and that 
the President had called for volunteers, the town was in a 
ferment of excitement. My mother felt the shame more than 
anyone else in town, I think, because she had known Major 
Anderson as a cadet at West Point. Indeed, she knew Beau- 
regard also, who was in command of the troops at Charleston. 
When the first excitement had subsided, the town decided 
that there would be no war, but only an insurrection, which 
would soon be put down. But all was confusion when the 
news came that Virginia had “gone.” Then, suddenly, my 
mother changed and said that, sorry as she was that the 
Union should be destroyed, nevertheless, her duty was to her 
country, that is, to Virginia, and that she would now “go.” 
I announced publicly that I was for the Southern Confederacy. 
This led to some difficulty with my companions whose parents 
had not “gone” and I did not find it easy to justify my sudden 
change of face. But I was not the only one who was in 
difficulties. The excitement rose high again and now was 
accompanied by bitterness of feeling. Those who had been 
friends would not speak and families were divided. Soon 
young men who a week ago had been riding carelessly over 
the county, visiting and enjoying themselves, disappeared and 
it was said that they had “gone over the river”; that is, were 
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on their way to join the army of Northern Virginia. On the 
other hand, many appeared on the streets in the blue uniform 
of the Union troops and soon the whole town was divided. 
Most, but not all, of the well-to-do were with the South, but the 
“common” people were strongly Union. It was not long before 
soldiers began to pour into the little town and the fields were 
covered with tents and there was drilling and marching and 
countermarching all over the county. 

One morning James appeared carrying his books in a bundle 
on his back and my mother nearly fainted. ‘James,” she 
cried, “have you been expelled?” 

James laughed and said: “Not yet. College is broken 
up. All the Southern boys have gone into the army and have 
taken the doctor’s horses.” 

“Do you mean, stolen them?” inquired my mother, aghast. 

“Well,” said James, “they mostly left notes saying they had 
‘borrowed’ them and would return them when the army came 
back on its way to Washington, and Leighton Cobb left his 
watch in the manger of the doctor’s riding mare. You should 
have heard old John B!”—so he irreverently referred to the 
doctor! ‘He called those who were left, into the chapel and 
spoke of the ‘misguided youths’ who had proved faithless to 
their country and said that it would be impossible to continue 
the work of education in an atmosphere so ‘inimical’—or some 
such word—to learning. So he gave the fellows who lived 
far away money for the journey and we all had to walk into 
town, because there were no horses for the stage. John B. 
has gone to Washington to see the President.” 

So the Confederacy had made its influence felt in our little 
home, as in thousands of others. There was, besides, another 
trouble. James was still for the Union and my mother was 
greatly distressed that there should be schism in the family. 
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Fortunately for her peace of mind, the judge soon appeared 
and took James aside and had a long talk with him, and as 
a result, James too was soon converted. But it seemed as 
if our troubles would never end, for I was now involved in a 
tragedy for which I was in no way responsible. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


“Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed.” 


Genesis. 


A few days after the return of James, the town was startled 
by the news that old Mr. Schulter had been found dead the 
night before and it was believed that he had been murdered. 
I had not seen him since the death of the doctor and did not 
know whom he had now as his physician. Had he died a 
natural death, I would have supposed it was due to his new 
physician, but it seemed that the poor old man had been shot 
and the “stocking” which he thought so much safer than the 
bank, had been taken by the murderer. Suspicion fell on 
the negro who lived in the house, but it was proved that he 
had gone to a camp-meeting and was absent at the time of 
the murder. Mr. ‘“Cowketcher” was searching but Dave 
Dickus informed me that he never would “ketch” the murderer. 

James had settled down to his studies and I was the only 
one to do errands except Sam. My mother wished to send 
a check to the bank to be cashed and intrusted me with the 
commission, telling me to go straight there and come back, 
without stopping to play. Unfortunately, I did not go 
“straight” to the bank. There were two reasons for my turn- 
ing off from Washington Street, which was the direct way to 
the bank. First, Jonathan Street had a mysterious attraction 
for me, because Mr. Brown’s paint shop was on that street 
and over the door was a sign which I never could look at often 
enough. As one approached the shop, there appeared over 
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the door a huge lion with a noble mane, but in front the same 
sign showed a leopard. Again, after passing, if one looked 
back, one saw a fierce tiger crouching ready to spring. The 
mystery of that sign fascinated me. It was so realistic that 
I would hurry away lest the tiger get me. I was convinced 
that no such painter as Mr. Brown had ever lived. After 
passing this shop, there was an alley-way which ran behind 
the houses on Washington Street and led to the stable-yard of 
the Washington House and, as the bank was opposite 
the Washington House, I reasoned that this would bring me 
“straight” to the bank. I wished to stop for a moment at 
the stable, for I had heard that Tom Moxom had some black- 
and-tan puppies which he would sell for one dollar each. I 
had seventy-five cents and I wished to see if Tom could be 
induced to part with one for that sum. Strolling quietly along 
and speculating as to what I should call the puppy if I was 
fortunate enough to make the trade, I was startled by hearing 
a hoarse voice say: ‘‘Buddy, do you want to buy a pistol for 
a dollar?” Turning, I saw a man standing in the doorway of 
the “African King.” He was a wretched-looking object; he 
was unshaven, and his face was blotched with drink. His eyes 
were bloodshot and I noticed that his Adam’s apple went up 
and down in his scrawny neck as he talked. 

Instead of going on my way, as a well-bred child ought to 
have done, I hesitated and said: “I haven’t got a dollar.” 

“How much have you got?” said the disreputable-looking 
man. 

I did not think it well to tell him how much I had, so I said 
nothing. Then he showed me the pistol. It was a double- 
barreled pistol and I had never seen one like it. War was 
in the air—soldiers, fully armed, walked our quiet streets 
and it suddenly occurred to me that it would be well to be 
armed, and so I said: “TI will give you a levy.” 
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“A levy for a fine pistol like this?”’ was the scornful reply. 
“Why, you couldn’t buy one like it for five dollars.” 

Jake Hicks, the proprietor of the “African King,” came to 
the door and said something to the man, but he only cursed 
him and Jake turned away. The man now offered the pistol for 
seventy-five cents, but as that would have left me bankrupt, I 
declined and said I would give him fifty cents for it. This 
he reluctantly took and, handing me the pistol, called to Jake 
to bring him a bottle of whiskey. Whiskey was cheap in 
those days. It was useless now to proceed to the stable, so 
I hurried away to the bank. When I had received the money, 
which Mr. Wright, the cashier, put into an envelope and told 
me to put carefully away, because there were a good many 
queer people in town, I hurried on my way home. I took out 
the pistol and looked at it with pride. As I passed the office 
of Mr. Swenzel, the District Attorney, he saw me and asked 
me what I had there. I showed him the pistol with pride, 
but when he had looked at it for a moment, he took the little 
ramrod with which it was furnished and, putting it down one 
of the barrels, started and said: ‘Why, this barrel is loaded. 
Where did you get it?” I told him and then, to my surprise, 
he said: “Your mother will never let you keep a thing like 
that. Ill tell you what Ill do; I'll give you a dollar for it.” 
This seemed too good business to refuse and, considering that 
he was probably right and that it would be confiscated as soon 
as my mother saw it, I accepted his offer and hurried home. 
I had, however, gone only a few steps when I met Mr. Crowder, 
to whom I spoke respectfully by his proper name, but he only 
scowled at me, for he knew that I was one of those who called 
him “Cowketcher.”” Mr. Swenzel saw him, too, and called him 
into his office. 

The next day all the town knew that the man suspected of 
the murder of Mr. Schluter had been arrested by Mr. “Cow- 
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ketcher” at the African King and was lodged in the jail and 
was to be brought to trial immediately, as the court was then 
sitting. When I told my mother that I thought it must be the 
man who had sold me the pistol, she went quite pale and told 
me not to tell anyone that I had talked with the suspect. 
But this, alas, I was soon obliged to do, for Mr. “Cowketcher” 
came to the house and handed me a paper which required me 
to appear as a “witness for the State” in the murder trial. 

I was filled with a sense of my own importance and was 
the envy of all my friends when the trial opened. The court 
house was filled, not only with the townspeople but also with 
soldiers who had nothing better to do. When Judge Moffet 
asked who was for the defence, it was explained that the 
prisoner had declared that he was too poor to afford counsel, 
and so the judge appointed Mr. Douglas, who had lately been 
admitted to the Bar, to represent him, and Mr. Douglas asked 
that the case might be adjourned in order that he might have 
an opportunity to confer with his client. This permission 
being granted, I was told that I might go but that I must return 
the next morning at nine o’clock. 

The next morning the trial opened. The first witness was 
a woman who swore that the prisoner, Abraham Hatch, had 
come to her house on the evening of the murder and asked for 
food, which she had given him, and then had asked the way 
to Mr. Schluter’s. Another witness swore that he had seen 
Hatch going into the mill about dusk. Doctor McGuire testi- 
fied that death had been caused by a bullet wound in the 
head. Mr. “‘Cowketcher” swore that when he had been called 
in, he found that the house had been robbed and that a large 
sum of money, which the miller had paid in to Mr. Schluter, 
was missing. Mr. Wright swore that the prisoner had come 
into the bank on the morning after the murder and asked to 
have a five-dollar gold-piece changed, which had been done. 
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Then I was called and told how to take the oath. Then Mr. 
Swenzel asked me my name. This struck me as foolish and 
I said: “Why, Mr. Swenzel, you know my name,” at which 
there was a laugh. 

But Mr. Swenzel testily remarked: ‘It makes no difference 
whether I know your name or not. Tell your name to the 
gentlemen of the jury.” 

This provoked me and I said, “Why, Mr. Yiengling”—the 
foreman of the jury—“knows my name as well as youdo. We 
stayed at his hotel.” 

At-this the judge interfered and in a stern voice told me 
to answer the question of the District Attorney and make no 
more remarks. So I replied, in a chastened voice, that my 
name was David Clough. Then Mr. Swenzel, in a very 
‘friendly voice, asked me all about my meeting with the pris- 
oner, what I had said and what he had said and how I had 
bought the pistol. When he had finished, I thought I might 
be allowed to join my friends on the back bench, the loud 
laughter of some of whom I had recognized when the judge 
rebuked me. But I was sadly mistaken in supposing that 
my troubles were over; they had only begun. Mr. Swenzel 
turned to Mr. Douglas and said: “The witness is yours.” 
What he meant by that I could not guess, but evidently the 
audience understood, for there was a rustle in the court-house 
and the jury began to sit up, and the judge looked at me 
curiously over his spectacles, as if he had never seen me be- 
fore—though he knew me well. 

Mr. Douglas was pale and nervous, for it was his first 
case. He looked at me very sternly, as he used to do in 
school when I did not know my lesson, and said in a hard 
voice: “Look at the prisoner at the bar.” I turned and 
looked at the poor wretch who was being tried for his life. 
“Do you swear,” said Mr. Douglas, “that that is the man you 
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say you talked to in front of the ‘African King’?” I hesi- 
tated a moment and then said: “I think he is the same man.” 

“T didn’t ask you what you thought,” he replied in a loud 
voice. ‘You seem to think that this is a play. This man is 
being tried for his life. Is he or is he not the man you say 
you talked to?” 

“Well,” I replied, “you see, Mr. Douglas, this man has 
been shaved and has got on a clean shirt and new clothes, 
and that makes him look different, but if I could see his hand 
I could tell you certainly.” I had noticed that the man kept 
his hands in his pockets. 

Mr. Douglas looked a little disconcerted and the man did 
not move till the judge told him to place both hands on the 
rail before him. As soon as he did this, I knew he was the 
man, for the little finger of the left hand was missing. The 
poor wretch looked at me with an imploring glance and I was 
greatly tempted to tell a lie, but I knew him and had to say: 
“Yes, sir, that is the man.” 

“Now,” continued Mr. Douglas, as if my last answer was 
just what he had hoped to hear, though I knew he was greatly 
disappointed, “‘tell the jury once more about this story of the 
buying of the pistol.” So I told it again. ‘What,” said Mr. 
Douglas, “did you do with this pistol which you say you 
bought from the prisoner?” 

“T sold it to Mr. Swenzel for a dollar.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Douglas, ‘“‘you sold it to the District Attor- 
ney for a dollar, though you had given, according to your own 
account, only fifty cents for it.” 

I replied that I had done so because I wanted to buy a pup, 
for a dollar. At this everyone except Mr. Douglas laughed— 
even Judge Moffet smiled. But Mr. Douglas only looked dis- 
gusted. ‘You have heard of a man who sold One for a certain 
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sum and then would not keep it because it was the price of 
blood, have you not?” he inquired. 

I sadly replied: “Yes, sir, it was Judas Iscariot and mamma 
would not let me buy the pup because she, too, said the money 
was the price of blood.” 

“TI am glad to hear it,” said Mr. Douglas. “And what did 
you do with the dollar?” 

“T took it to the jail and gave it to Mr. Hatch and he said 
it would come in handy to pay a lawyer.” Mr. Douglas 
got very red and again everyone laughed. Judge Moffet 
rapped on the desk and Mr. “Cowketcher’’ cried: ‘Silence 
in the court!” 

I heard from Judge Thompson, later, that Judge Moffet told 
Mr. Douglas, after the trial was over, that he should never 
ask a witness a further question after he had gotten what was 
essential. 

Suddenly Mr. Douglas shot this question at me: “Do you 
understand the nature of an oath?” to which I promptly re- 
plied:__ “No, sir.” 

“Exactly what I thought,” said Mr. Douglas with an air 
or relief. ‘Your Honor,” he said, rising from his chair, “I 
ask that the testimony of this child be struck from the record 
presented to the jury, on the ground that he is incompetent, 
not understanding the nature of an oath.” 

But here Mr. Swenzel jumped to his feet and said: “With 
the Court’s permission, I will put the question to the witness.” 
Mr. Douglas objected, but Judge Moffet said the question 
might be put and then he would consider whether or not the 
testimony should be admitted. 

Of course, I did not know what they were talking about but 
all the lawyers seated inside the rail seemed more interested 
in that than anything they had yet heard. So Mr. Swenzel 
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turned to me and said in, oh, such a gentle voice: “Do you 
know what an oath is?” 

“Why, yes, sir.” 

“Well, tell the court what it is.” 

“T would rather not, sir,” I replied. 

But the judge again interfered and said: “Answer the 
question.” 

I was rather scared now, for I did not understand what they 
were after and did not want to swear before all those people, 
so I said: “It’s saying something worse than ‘dog-gone my 
cats.’ ” 

At this there was a roar and even on the poor prisoner’s 
face there appeared a wan smile. 

Mr. Douglas rose once more but the judge motioned him 
to retain his seat and Mr. Swenzel tried again. 

“Do you know what happens to a boy who tells a lie?” 

Now I was again on sure ground and I answered without 
hesitation: “If he was struck by lightning before he had 
time to repent, he would go to hell.” 

“Just so,’ said Mr. Swenzel gravely, though his lips 
twitched. ‘Now, would you, after kissing the Holy Book, 
tell a lie which might lead to the death of a poor man?” 

At this I nearly burst into tears and replied: “Mr. Swen- 
zel, you know I wouldn’t. You know I told you I didn’t 
want to come here at all. I don’t want to hurt that man. 
I don’t want to hurt anyone. But when Mr.”—JI nearly said 
“Cowketcher’”—“Crowder came to the house and said I had to 
come, mamma said, ‘My dear, you will have to go and you 
will be sure to tell only what you really saw.’ And that is 
what I have done.” 

“’m sure you have,” said Mr. Swenzel in a soothing tone. 
“Now, Your Honor,” he said, rising and speaking to the 
judge, “I respectfully submit that the way in which my 
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learned brother put the question was misunderstood by the 
witness. He truthfully said that he did not ‘understand the 
nature of an oath,’ but he has shown that he does understand 
his responsibility to speak the truth.” 

But Mr. Douglas was not done with me yet. “Your 
Honor,” he said, “I beg the Court to understand that I had 
no intention of questioning the bona fides of the witness. 
I have no doubt that he believes that he saw and talked to 
the prisoner and that he bought from him the pistol which it 
is claimed is the weapon used in the murder. But I will 
ask the indulgence of the Court and of the distinguished 
District Attorney, in presenting this matter in a somewhat 
unusual way. It may be objected that what I propose to 
submit is not substantiated by witnesses, but when we consider 
the fact that here is a human being standing in peril of his 
life, we must ask ourselves, not: Is the witness telling an 
untruth? but: Is the witness capable of stating facts as they 
actually occur, or is he of such a temperament that it leads 
him to imagine as facts what in reality are fancies? Now, sir, 
it is a fact known to many of the jury, that this child was 
for a considerable time the constant companion of one whom 
we all loved and admired; I refer to the late Doctor John 
Claggett. Now, sir, there is not a man in this community who 
has not listened with delight to the fanciful tales of that man. 
While the mature mind could separate the truth from the 
fiction in many of these tales, a child could not do so. Now 
I submit that the imagination of this child has been over- 
stimulated by the conversation of that good man; and I know 
from my own experience with him as a school-teacher that he 
would state as facts what in reality was pure fiction, and, what 
is more, would himself believe that what he imagined was 
true. Can we hang a fellow creature on the testimony of a 
child who is notoriously imaginative?” 
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As he sat down, a voice cried out: ‘“That’s the truth. 
Dave Clough is the biggest liar in this town.” 

“Who dares to address the Court?” cried out the judge, in 
indignation. There was no answer, but I knew very well, and 
so, I think, did Mr. Douglas, that it was none other than Jim 
Bledsoe. 

Mr. Swenzel replied that, interesting as was the discourse 
of the counsel for the defence on the dangers of the imagina- 
tion, he would remind the Court that not one statement of 
the witness had been impugned and that, therefore, he hoped, 
in the interest of justice, the testimony would be admitted. 
“Tt is natural that my learned brother should call attention 
to the dreadful position in which his client stands, but it must 
not be forgotten that an old man has been brutally murdered 
and that the jury has a duty to perform with which they 
must not allow their sympathies with an individual to interfere. 
That duty is to uphold the dignity and the law of the State, 
especially in a time when the authority of the Government is 
being openly defied.” 

Well, the judge made a long speech and told the jury much 
that I could not understand, except that I found I was a more 
important person than I now desired to be. He told them 
that they must decide whether the testimony of the witness, 
who swore that he had purchased the pistol from the prisoner, 
was true or not—for that was what it came to. “Did the 
boy buy the pistol from the prisoner, or did he not? Was 
the fact that the witness was of a highly imaginative tempera- 
ment such an impediment to truth that they were justified 
in disregarding his testimony, or was it true that the prisoner 
was in possession of the instrument which had caused the 
death of the deceased? These were questions which the jury 
must decide.” 

There was a good deal more that I did not understand and 
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which, indeed, did not interest me. What I was concerned 
about was that no one should think I had told a lie. 

Well, finally the jury went out under the care of the con- 
stable and we all left the court-house. I went home greatly 
depressed and hoping that the poor man would not be found 
guilty. But he was. The jury was out all afternoon and 
in the evening they brought in their verdict, and I heard from 
those who were present that the judge sentenced the man to 
be hanged by the neck till he was dead. 

Of course, the case was tried over again outside the court- 
house and not a few people said that the man ought not to 
have been condemned on the testimony of a child who perhaps 
had imagined the whole story. 

I sought counsel from the judge. But when I told him I 
did not think Mr. Douglas ought to have accused me of telling 
a lie, he laughed and said I must remember that it was his 
duty to do the best for his client and that probably he ques- 
tioned whether I had told the truth, but that that did not mean 
that he thought I had intended to tell a lie. I said it made me 
miserable to think that, but for me, the man might have 
escaped. The judge comforted me by telling me that no doubt 
every witness thought his testimony was the most important, 
but that, as a matter of fact, mine was not essential. The 
man might have found the pistol or have bought it from 
another man. The two things that really decided the verdict 
were two things which did not seem to me important at all. 
The first was the testimony of the Warden of the Pennsyl- 
vania Penitentiary, who identified Abraham Hatch as John 
Smith, a convict who had escaped from the Penitentiary, where 
he was serving a term for burglary, and second, and most 
important of all, the testimony of the constable, who had 
searched the prisoner and found on him a bit of paper in the 
handwriting of Mr. Schluter’s daughter, which the thief evi- 
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dently believed was a key to the hiding-place of the treasure. 
The judge said he was surprised that Mr. Douglas had not 
stressed the lack of motive, for only a five-dollar piece had 
been found on the prisoner. Who had gotten the missing 
money? ‘That was the mystery. 

It was not until nearly a year later that the mystery was 
solved. A fight broke out among some drunken negroes gath- 
ered in the “African King” and Jake Hind was mortally 
wounded. He then confessed that Smith had turned the money 
over to him to keep and that it was hidden under the floor of 
the stable. Here it was found, and, as there had been no honor 
among these thieves, poor Smith got no benefit from his crime. 

While Judge Thompson’s summing up reduced my self- 
importance, I was glad to feel that I was not entirely respon- 
sible for the poor man’s death. Moreover, things now 
occurred which put the whole matter out of my mind for a 
while and out of the minds of other people as well. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


“Hang out our banners on the outward walls; 
The cry is still, ‘They come!’ ” 
Macbeth. 


One of the effects of the war was to inflame the youthful 
mind with military ardor. James, who had been a student 
of Napoleon’s campaign, announced that he would organize a 
troop for the defence of the Hill. A difficulty, however, 
arose from the fact that the sympathies of the boys, like those 
of their parents, were divided; so it was decided that no ques- 
tions should be asked concerning the political opinions of 
recruits, but that any boy loyal to the Hill might join. The 
enemy against which the Hill had to be protected was the 
gang from Sleepy Hollow, where the poorer part of the popu- 
lation lived. When the Sleepy Hollow boys learned that the 
Hill Guards had been organized, it was not long before they 
organized too. It was inevitable that these armaments should 
lead to war. But James was unwilling to enter into an en- 
gagement until his army was well trained; so we had daily 
drills with wooden muskets and each day built a camp-fire 
to cook the ears of corn which we boys collected from the 
fields near by. Indeed, we sometimes had a chicken, for 
though James had given strict orders that there should be 
no “plundering,” if a soldier arrived in camp with a chicken 
and announced that he had found it dead—which, after a 
skilful throwing of a stone or a lucky strike with a stick, it 
was likely to be—no questions were asked and we fed joyfully 
on the half-cooked fowl. 

James complained bitterly that because I was the brother 
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of the commanding officer, I took liberties. I was taken out 
of the ranks and given the banner to carry—a white flag, on 
which was embroidered, in red letters, our name, “Hill 
Guards.” 

As the days went by and we began to tire of drilling, we 
longed for a fight, as soldiers will. But the enemy did not 
attack and we began to think that some provocation would 
have to be resorted to, though James insisted that the moral 
effect of an attack by the enemy would be a gain to us. 

When James was satisfied with the progress of the troops 
in drilling, he announced that on a certain evening there would 
be a dress parade and a march through the town. Frank 
Dixon told us that his mother had given permission to have 
the troops assemble in their yard, after the march through the 
town, for a strawberry supper. This was hailed with enthu- 
siasm and at last the day came. The dress parade was re- 
viewed by a veteran of the Mexican War and the troops 
complimented on their bearing. Then the march began: I 
proudly bore aloft the banner and Frank Dixon walked by 
my side, beating the drum. We marched gaily over the 
Dry Bridge but when we reached the corner of Washington 
Street, we were met by a shower of stones and set upon by 
the Sleepy Hollow gang and a fearful fight ensued. But in 
the mélée, I was separated from my companions and struck 
down, and the banner was wrested from my hands. And 
though the Sleepy Hollow troops were obliged to retreat, they 
carried the flag with them. 

My, what stories the boys had to tell of what they had done 
in the fight, as we ate the ice-cream and strawberries which 
Mrs. Dixon had provided for us! But though my shame did 
not affect my appetite, I felt the disgrace of our loss. How I 
envied Frank Dixon who, without missing time, had knocked 
out the front tooth of one of the enemy, with a drum stick. 
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He was favorably mentioned in general orders, while I was 
summoned before a court-martial. I have forgotten all the 
details; I remember only there was a lot of talking, most of 
which James ruled out of court. But at the end I was con- 
demned to be shot at dawn. This did not scare me much, 
because I knew there was no gun in the equipment. Unfor- 
tunately, the sentence had stated that the commanding officer 
might review the action of the court and, as a result, I was 
notified that it had been decided that I was not to be shot— 
which James said was an honorable death—but to be hanged, 
which was a more serious thing, for, while I might not have 
been “hanged by the neck until I was dead,” there was a good 
chance that I would be nearly choked to death before the 
honor of the corps was satisfied. James went even further: 
he stated that the prisoner would be given a chance to redeem 
himself by going alone to the camp of the enemy and nego- 
tiating a treaty for the return of the flag. In vain I pointed 
out that this would be certain death, because the Sleepy Hol- 
lowers would “stone” me before I got a chance to say a word. 
But James insisted that they would “respect a flag of truce.” 
This seemed to me a slim hope but it was better than being 
strung up on the big poplar-tree in front of our house. So, 
my companions-in-arms watched from the Dry Bridge as, 
armed with a handkerchief, once white, tied to the end of a 
pole, I descended to the Green Lane and took my way into 
Sleepy Hollow. 

To my surprise there was no hostile demonstration and I 
arrived in safety at the headquarters of the enemy, which 
were in a stable near the caipenter’s shop. Here I found 
Buck Schwartz, who said: ‘Hello, Dave. Do you want to 
join the Sleepy Hollow Blood-hounds?” 

I explained my mission and inquired on what terms the flag 
would be returned. Buck asked how much I would give, and 
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as I was not empowered to name an indemnity, I said I did not 
know; how much did he want? After a moment’s thought 
and consultation with some of his friends, Buck made the in- 
credible announcement that they were willing to return the 
flag without an indemnity, adding boastfully: ““We licked you 
good, and now if you are crying for your old flag you can 
have it.” 

I did not think it prudent to enter into any discussion as to 
who had been licked and said I was obliged to him and would 
take the flag with me. But he said that he didn’t have it 
there but that if we would march the next evening to the Dry 
Bridge, his men would meet us there and hand over the flag 
without any fight. 

I was greatly relieved and returned to report the joyful 
news. 

James suspiciously said he “smelled a rat” but I did not 
care, for I no longer felt the rope around my neck. 

Well, the next evening we marched to the Dry Bridge and 
soon the enemy appeared. A good many of our neighbors had 
assembled to see what would happen, so that the street was 
quite filled with people. 

Buck Schwartz advanced bearing the flag closely furled and 
handed it over to me. He then retired to his soldiers and, amid 
a breathless silence, I unfurled the flag and our troop began 
to cheer. I was not looking up and could not understand the 
shout of laughter which immediately broke out, but when I did, 
I saw that by a vowel change, unknown to Grimm or other 
philologists, the “I” in the first word had been changed to “‘E”’, 
so that the banner which I bore aloft announced to the delighted 
spectators that we were “Hell Guards.” 

This shameful experience, coupled with the arrival of multi- 
tudes of real soldiers, led to the disbanding of the Hill Guards 
and my career as a soldier came to an end. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


“The English lose every batile except the last.” 
NAPOLEON. 


The day had been hot and towards evening I strolled down 
to the Dry Bridge and was waiting for my friend Sam Loeffler 
to come out, when Dave Dickus came running up and cried 
out: “David, hev you heerd the news?” 

“What news?” 

“The Rebels have licked the Union army and are marching 
to Washington. They have taken the Chain Bridge and folks 
are all leaving for the North. Abe Lincoln has run away and 
Jeff Davis will be in Washington to-morrow. They say that 
then he will kill every Yankee he sees. It won’t be long before 
they git here and then it’s goin’ to be hard for them as were 
for the Union. I always said that the South would lick the 
North, when it came to a fair fight.” 

This was, indeed, delightful news. I did not fail, however, 
to point out to Dave that only last week he had been cheer- 
ing for the Union. He coolly remarked that he reckoned he 
must have been drunk that day, for he had always been really 
“Secesh!” I waited no longer for Sam but ran downtown to 
learn all I could. I met a lady and cried out the good news to 
her but it was unfortunate that I had not stopped to consider 
that she was “Union.” My only reward was to be told that I 
was a “disgusting little Rebel” and that the news was not 
true. 

But it was partly true and the whole town was in a ferment. 
It was the battle of Bull Run which had been fought on that 
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hot day and the Union troops had indeed been defeated and 
were falling back on Washington. 

This I learned from Captain Lacell, who was with his regi- 
ment, awaiting orders. I was surprised to see how coolly he 
took it. He said that was the worst thing that could have 
happened to the South. “It is of no consequence to the Gov- 
ernment,” he remarked, “but the South will be so elated 
that it will be encouraged to continue the fight, whereas if 
they had lost this first engagement, they would have been dis- 
couraged. Now the effect on the North will be to make all 
the country see that we have war on our hands and that it 
must be pushed to the limit.” 

When I got home and told my mother what Captain Lacell 
had said, she sighed and said she feared it was true. 

In a day or two more troops came pouring into the town 
and the whole countryside became one great camp. But what 
interested me more than all was the arrival of great numbers 
of mules, which were collected in a field and were there 
branded. There were Mexicans on horseback who rode among 
them and with their lassoes roped first one and then another. 
Never, before or since, have I heard such a noise. The poor 
frightened mules plunged and kicked, the men swore fearfully, 
and as each mule was roped and thrown to the ground, a man 
ran out from the side, where a great fire was burning, and with 
a red-hot iron branded each one on the shoulder with the let- 
ters “U.S.” Then there would be a shriek from the mule and 
a leap into the air and a scattering of the men as the infuriated 
creature plunged and kicked. The horrible cruelty of it all 
did not strike me. I was too excited by the scene. One day, 
coming home to dinner, I found an officer in the parlor and 
my mother said: “David, come and shake hands with Gen- 
eral Franklin.” 

He looked at me intently for a moment and then said to my 
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mother: ‘He looks like his father.” He asked me where I 
had been and when I told him, he seemed disgusted and said: 
“Madam, that is no place for your son.” And that was the 
last I saw of the branding. 

But there was plenty more to see. School was broken up. 
The new teacher had left to join the army of the Union and 
Mr. Douglas had gone South. More than that, the Academy 
had been taken for a military hospital, so we boys were run- 
ning the streets and frequenting the camps. The soldiers were 
kind to us—especially to me—though they knew I was a Rebel. 
Indeed, instead of making them anxious, it seemed to amuse 
them and sometimes, when bad news came from the field—and 
there was a good deal of bad news just then—they would ask 
me to remember that they had treated me kindly and begged 
that when Jeff Davis came, I would speak a good word for 
them. This I promised to do and then there would be a roar 
of laughter. I was surprised that these men did not seem to 
have any real understanding of how dangerous their position 
was. I used to take them gingerbread and they, in return, 
would give me some of their “hard-tack”’ and also bullets and 
buttons from their jackets. I never tired of watching them at 
drill. They, of course, used the old style musket and one of 
the acts in the drill was to “tear cartridge.” And they would 
hold an imaginary cartridge to their teeth and pretend to tear 
off the end, so that the powder might come into contact with the 
spark from the cap. This cartridge had to be rammed home 
each time and the thing the officers were most anxious about 
was to get the men to do this quickly and it was wonderful 
to see how, after a little practice, they would do all that was 
necessary: “tear cartridge,” ram it home, put on the cap, and 
be ready to fire. 

A stream ran at the bottom of the lane near our house and 
that was the place for watering the horses, and many a horse 
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was I allowed to ride to watering. So I lived in one round of 
excitement, doing lessons only when I could be caught. The 
profanity was awful, and the men and some of the officers 
talked and laughed about things that no boy should have heard. 
It was inevitable that all this should have an effect upon 
character. ‘The atmosphere of purity and truth which I 
breathed at home came to seem unnatural, and the ribald talk 
and the blasphemy of the soldiers somehow came to be thought 
of as normal and “manly.” 

Almost every day there was a funeral from the hospital. A 
little squad of soldiers with their guns reversed would march 
down the street, preceded by a fife and muffled drum, and it 
soon was whispered that there was smallpox in the hospital. 
But while, at first, this sobered me and made me feel afraid, 
I soon got used to it and would hardly turn my head to look 
at the box, covered with the flag, as it was borne by. Even 
with death, “familiarity breeds contempt.” 

One morning the tents were struck and before afternoon the 
fields were empty and men were busy cleaning up the camp. 
The troops, we learned, were moving into the Valley. They 
were not gone many days. And then we saw the saddest sight 
in war—the retreat of a disorganized army. It was the army 
of Banks, which had met with a great disaster and was pouring 
back toward Pennsylvania. But the humor of the soldiers 
never seemed to fail. As the troops streamed through the 
town, a lady whose heart was with the Union rushed out and, 
addressing a huge Irishman who was painfully limping along, 
cried: “You are not retreating! Oh, tell me you are not 
retreating!” 

“No, ma’am, we ain’t retreatin’. We’re leavin’ Winchester 
—be damned to it—but sure, you can see for yourself that 
we’re advancin’ on Harrisburg.” 
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“That’s the talk, Mike!” others of the soldiers cried, and: 
“We wish to God we was there.” 

Well, death from disease, drunkenness and swearing, march- 
ing and countermarching, became almost as monotonous as 
peace. 

The lately branded mules had all been driven away, but 
others were still to be seen drawing the heavy covered wagons. 

One day I saw a heavily laden army wagon, with its dirty 
canvas top, driven through Washington Street. There were 
six mules and all went well until they reached the ascent of 
the hill and then the mules refused to budge. The driver 
descended from his seat and plied his black cowhide whip and 
called the mules every name under the sun and several which 
I thought could be heard only in Hell. But all in vain. The 
mules would not move. Finally, he called to some soldiers 
who were passing by and they built a fire under the belly of 
one of the wheelers. When the heat began to burn, the mule 
moved just far enough to escape the fire, and then again 
stopped. Of course, this brought the fire under the body of the 
wagon. At that moment an officer rode up and with a fearful 
oath ordered the traces to be cut and the wagon allowed to 
slide down the hill. It was filled with powder and in a moment 
more the houses near by would have been blown up. How 
the matter was settled I do not know; all I know is that I 
doubt if any boy ever ran as fast as I did when I heard the 
cry “Powder!” 

Of course, no community can long remain unaffected by the 
atmosphere which it breathes, and everyone talked of the war 
and of the signs of the times. There was a comet at about this 
time and many people were convinced that the end of the 
world was drawing near. No one was more firmly convinced 
of this than Miss Harriet House. I overheard a conversation 
which she was having with my mother. 
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“Mrs. Clough, I do not see how anyone who believes the 
Bible can doubt that the end is near. ‘There shall be signs 
in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars.’ Does not that 
mean the comet? ‘Ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars.’ 
Are we not in the midst of war? Are there not rumors that 
England will enter to help the South? Surely the end cannot 
be long delayed!” 

I did not like this kind of talk at all. I was frightened and 
was afraid to go to bed. Curiously enough, it never occurred 
to me that the Day of Judgment could come in the daytime; 
I assumed that it would certainly come at night. Of course, 
childlike, I did not confide in a grown person, but I felt that I 
must talk to some one. I chose Sam as my confidant. He 
had been sent on an errand somewhere and I had been sent 
to buy a spool of Coates’ cotton, number 60. (I wonder how 
much of the Coates’ fortune is owing me? A good deal, I am 
sure.) Well, Sam and I started out together and walked down 
the street and I opened my heart to him and told him what 
Miss Harriet House had said and how much truth I feared there 
was in it. But I was both surprised and horrified at Sam’s 
behavior. Instead of being sympathetic, he jauntily cried out: 
“Let her come! She can’t come too soon to suit me. I ain’t 
afeard of her.” 

My blood froze in horror at this blasphemy. I did not 
think that God could let such defiance pass unnoticed and I 
thought it safer to continue my journey on the other side of 
the street. I looked across fearfully, expecting to see Sam 
struck dead. But, instead, he walked on with a perfectly un- 
concerned air and even called across the street to me: “You 
see, I ain’t afeard of her—ain’t afeard of nothin’.” 

I wished Sam would not speak to me; I did not want “her” 
to know that I was acquainted with Sam—Sam, the blas- 
phemer, who was now walking along the street, whistling more 
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like a mocking-bird than ever. And nothing happened to him! 
I began to ask myself if this was not the nobler attitude—con- 
tempt for the Power that might destroy, rather than fear. But 
when night came, fear returned. And I wished I was as brave 
as Sam. 

But my mind was turned from these eschatological terrors 
by the interest of the present, which made the Day of Judg- 
ment and all other disagreeable things sink down into the sub- 
conscious mind, for things of vital interest in this present time 
were now happening which made even Miss Harriet House, I 
suspect, forget the Day of Judgment for a while. 


CHAPTER XXX 


“Ships are but boards.” 
The Merchant of Venice. 


And now the war, which had been only an excitement to us 
children, touched our quiet little family. It was a cold morn- 
ing, late in February, when, going out of the garden gate, I 
met a boy with a telegram. I had never seen one and did not 
know what it could mean. The boy said it was for my mother, 
so I took it in to her. 

When she saw the yellow envelope, she turned very pale 
and said: “I fear it is bad news of your grandfather.” How 
she could guess that, without opening it, I could not under- 
stand. Of course, there had been no letters from Petersburg 
since the war began and, no doubt, my mother had been think- 
ing much of her old home. She had divined the truth. It was 
from Aunt Susan and read: “Father sinking. Come if 
possible.” 

My mother was sitting in the little chair which she always 
used and when she had read the telegram she did not move for 
a moment but closed her eyes; her lips moved and I knew she 
was “saying her prayers” and I felt awed. Then she rose 
quietly and wrote a note to Doctor Kerfort and asked me if 
I thought I could ride Jerry as far as the college. Of course 
I said I could and so I saddled Jerry and soon started with a 
note to Doctor Kerfort. It was slow going, for the pikes were 
filled with troops and wagons, but I knew every dirt road in that 
part of the country and so made my way to the college, where 
I was fortunate enough to find the doctor. When he had read 
the note he said: “Tell your mother that I will write Mr. 
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Stanton at once and do what I can.” The telegram had been 
sent from Fortress Monroe, not from Petersburg, and my 
mother told me that no doubt some kindly officer of the army 
had received the message “through the lines” and forwarded it. 

Nearly a week went by before the “pass,” allowing my 
mother to proceed through the lines, arrived, and the next 
morning in the early hours the stage drove up to our door and 
my mother started for Baltimore. It was the first time she 
had ever left us and I did not see how life could go on. But 
she told us that she trusted us—the younger children—to be 
good and obey Sallie. Poor Sallie wept and I came near it. 
As my mother disappeared into the depths of the stage, I cried 
out: “Give my love to Grandpapa!” I did not love him but 
I thought it would please my mother, and it did, for she smiled 
and then the stage drove off and we had to comfort Sallie by 
promising to be good. Sallie thought it might be a month be- 
fore mamma returned, for no one could tell how long she might 
be detained on the way. She would have to go by boat from 
Baltimore to Old Point Comfort, Sallie said, and then take an- 
other boat up the James River to Petersburg. Then, no one 
could say how long Grandpapa would be in “sinking” nor how 
long it would be before the return journey could be made. 

Imagine, then, our surprise when in about a week the stage 
drove up one evening and my mother got out. She looked so 
ill that Sallie insisted she should go to bed and have a cup 
of tea, and it was not till the next morning that we heard the 
wonderful story of what she had seen. 

The stage had been so longed delayed on the road to 
Frederick that the evening train to Baltimore had been missed, 
so she had to spend the night in the hotel there. This was 
filled with soldiers and there was so much noise that she got 
little sleep that night. Again there was delay in getting to 
Baltimore and the boat had gone when she reached that city. 
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Another night in a hotel was more than she could face, not 
only because of the discomfort but because of the expense. So 
she went to the house of Mrs. Browne, the wife of the mayor, 
who was an old friend, and there she rested quietly until the 
next evening, when she took the boat to Old Point Comfort. 
This was the evening of the seventh of March. Just before 
reaching Old Point Comfort, the boat stopped and, going on 
the deck, she saw a wonderful sight. There, lying in Hamp- 
ton Roads, were the ships of the navy. On each the men were 
running along the decks and everything was being made ready 
for action. The guns were run out and she could hear the 
commands of the officers and the shrill whistle of the boat- 
swain. But she saw no ships of the Confederates and won- 
dered what the preparations were for, when suddenly there 
was seen, coming out of Norfolk, a queer-looking craft. My 
mother said it looked like the pictures of Noah’s ark, for the 
sides sloped outward. It was all black. No one could be 
seen on board. It ran swiftly toward the fleet and, as it drew 
near, she saw that it had a long sharp iron pole sticking out 
from the bow. 

As it drew nearer, all the ships began to fire, but the shots 
glanced off from its sides, which some men told her were of 
iron. It drove full speed ahead against one of the ships and 
then backed off. In a moment the ship began to lean over to 
one side and all the sailors hurried into little boats which were 
let down and rowed to the shore, and the great ship sank in the 
waters. Again the queer boat came on and sank one after 
another of the great ships. My mother said that while she 
hoped the little boat would not be sunk, it made her almost 
weep to see those great ships go down, one after the other, 
without being able to help themselves or destroy their enemy. 
“It was,” she said, “as if a lion were struck by a rattlesnake 
and killed before he could spring. She continued her story: 
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“What is it?? I asked a man standing on the deck beside 
me, and he said, very politely but rather profanely: ‘Madam, 
that’s that damn ironclad Merrimac that the Rebels have been 
building in the Norfolk Navy Yard.’ 

“Do you think it will attack us?’ I said. 

““Qh, no, I do not think they would do that. But look! By 
George, look there!’ 

“T looked and saw, coming in through the Capes, a stranger- 
looking boat than the Merrimac. It looked like a long, wide 
platform, on the top of which was a little round box. ‘It’s 
Ericsson’s Monitor!’ cried the man. Then the Merrimac 
turned towards this new boat and began to fire its guns, but 
the craft came on without paying any attention to the shots, 
which seemed to glance off it. When it got nearer, there were 
bursts of flame out of the little box which turned around and 
fired quickly in every direction. One of the shots struck the 
water just behind the Merrimac and she leaned over and I 
thought was going to sink, as the great ships had done. But 
she did not and in a few moments turned and went slowly 
back to Norfolk, and the Monitor came on towards the fort and 
there was great cheering. We were told that the machinery of 
the Merrimac had been injured and that there was no more 
danger. 

“Then an officer came aboard and told our captain that 
Captain Worden, who was in command of the Monitor and 
who had been in the turret, directing the fire, was seriously 
injured and that it was feared that he would lose his eyesight, 
but that with that exception there had been no casualties. ‘A 
bloodless battle,’ he said, ‘but to think of all those noble ships 
sunk without a chance!’ When he said that the boat would 
not be allowed to land its passengers, I went to the captain and 
showed him my pass, and he said he was sorry but that he 
had his orders that no passengers were to be allowed to land 
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and that, even if they had been, all passes had been suspended 
and therefore mine was useless.” 

So my mother had seen one of the greatest naval battles 
of the world, because it was the end of the era of the old 
wooden ships and the beginning of the “ironclad.” 

It was later that some friend in New York sent my mother 
a newspaper, which had come through the lines, in which she 
read of the death of my grandfather. When I heard of that, 
I went down to Mr. Suter, the undertaker, and asked him 
to give me a “weeper,” a long piece of crape such as I had 
worn on my hat when the doctor died, and returned home 
with this gruesome emblem on my hat and streaming down to 
my heels. But when my mother saw it, she only smiled and 
then said, very sadly: “There is no reason to sorrow, dear; 
he was taken from the evil to come.” 

It was not long after that we learned that Norfolk had been 
taken and that the Merrimac and all the naval stores had been 
burned, before the Confederates evacuated the post. Then 
people began to say that the war was nearly over. The South, 
they said, could never break the blockade, and that as the army 
was dependent on the English guns and powder which were 
“run” in, they would have to surrender. More than that, Mc- 
Clellan had been removed from command and a new General 
had been brought from the West, named Pope, and the army 
of northern Virginia would soon find that its day of triumph 
was over. But then came the defeat of Banks by Stonewall 
Jackson—of which I have already spoken—and then the 
news of the defeat of Pope and the return of McClellan, and 
things seemed again to point to a long war. Indeed, some 
said that within a short time the armies of the South would 
enter Maryland and then Maryland would secede and the war 
would have to come to an end, because Washington would 
then be within the Confederacy. 
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T asked Dave Dickus what he thought (not because I valued 
Dave’s opinion but because he was one of the few older people 
who would stop to talk seriously with me). And Dave, who, 
on the destruction of the Merrimac, had asserted that he 
“knowed that the war was as good as over,” now told me 
“this town will soon begin to see that I ain’t as big a fool 
as some folks think; I always said that when Lee ‘got good 
and ready,’ he would come to Wheatland and make peace 
from there. Because,” added Dave, “everyone knows that 
this is the most important town in Maryland.” And it was 
not long before I began to think that I had been too hasty in 
denouncing Dave as the biggest fool in the county. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


“The deadly sin of schism” 


My mother did all in her power to allay the hatred which 
was dividing friends and families and was careful not to dis- 
cuss the war with those who did not feel about it as she did. 
Above all, she found in the services of the church a comfort 
which was all the greater because she knew that in Virginia 
those who were the dearest to her were, each Sunday, saying 
the same prayers that we were saying and hearing the same 
words of the Bible. Imagine then how great was our sur- 
prise when one Sunday my mother said we would not go 
to church. As I could not “play” on Sunday, I wondered how 
the morning would be spent, but found that my mother intended 
to read the service to Laura and James and me. Indeed, she 
also read us one of Bishop Doane’s sermons and, for the first 
time in my life, I listened to and was moved by the noble 
words of that great preacher. In the afternoon we went to 
Sunday School as usual and Mr. Anson asked me why we had 
not been in church in the morning. I could not tell him, for 
I did not know. Perhaps he suspected, but he said nothing. 
But on the Monday following the next Sunday, he appeared at 
our house and asked to see my mother. It so happened that 
I had a cold and was kept in the house. 

There was, in the parlor, a large sofa, covered with a chintz 
which had come from India. This was set “catty-cornered,” so 
that there was space behind it for a little play-room, and here 
I was seated concocting some licorice water, which I thought 
would be helpful for a cold. I knew I ought not to listen but 
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I did not dare come out, and so lay hidden when Mr. Anson 
came in and seated himself. My mother soon appeared and 
bade Mr. Anson good morning, and he at once began to state 
the object of his visit. He said that he had noticed that my 
mother had not been in church for the last. two Sundays and, 
having learned that she was not sick, had called to inquire 
the cause of her absence. 

My mother said that no one could regret more than she 
did that she found it impossible to attend the services of the 
church, owing to the fact that Mr. Anson was using prayers 
for victory in which she could not join, especially as in those 
prayers was frequent allusion to “wicked men in rebellion 
against the lawful authority of the Nation.” She also went on 
to say that it was very painful to her to hear bitter denuncia- 
tion, in the sermons, of those who were dear to her. She there- 
fore thought it would be better for her to withdraw from the 
service until happier times. 

Instead of trying to show why he felt called upon to sup- 
port the Union, Mr. Anson, in his harshest voice, cried: “TI 
suppose, madam, that you are aware that schism is one of 
the deadly sins?” 

I could not, of course, see my mother, but I was so familiar 
with the changes of expression on that dear face that I was 
sure my mother blushed, for, indeed, Mr. Anson had touched 
her on a tender spot. But she only answered quietly that he 
might be sure she had given the matter much thought and, she 
added in a lower tone, “prayer.” She said she found her- 
self in much the same position as that in which the Nonjurors 
had found themselves and that she did not think that they 
could be called schismatics. I wondered who they might be; 
I had never heard of them before. 

Here Mr. Anson lost his temper and, laughing in an insult- 
ing way, said: “I did not suppose anyone could be found to 
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compare Jeff Davis with Charles the First,” to which my 
mother calmly replied that she did not compare Mr. Davis to 
the Martyr, but she believed him to be a good man and a 
communicant of the church, while Mr. Lincoln, she had been 
told, was an atheist. ‘“However,” she continued, “I do not 
think we need discuss that, as the Nonjurors arose in the 
reign of William the Third.” Here I guessed Mr. Anson was 
blushing, for I now know that he had made what English 
schoolboys call a “howler.” 

“JT quite agree,” he continued, “that this discussion is un- 
profitable. We are dealing with the present and it is my duty 
as a priest to tell you that in cutting yourself off from the com- 
munion of the church, you are guilty of a deadly sin.” 

Here my mother rose from the sofa and said, very gently: 
“T hope I have not cut myself off from the communion of the 
church. I hope to partake of the Holy Communion on the 
first Sunday of the month, as usual.” 

“That is a matter which will have to be taken into con- 
sideration,” said Mr. Anson, “and referred to the Bishop for 
his judgment.” At that he left without even saying good-bye. 

I then appeared and said: ‘““Mamma, if that beast had been 
sitting on the sofa, I would have stuck my knife into his leg.” 
But my mother reproved me and told me that however un- 
fortunate his manner might be, I was to remember that he 
was a clergyman and that he was doing what he believed to 
be his duty. 

The next Sunday was Communion Sunday, and we had 
service a little earlier. When that was over, my mother put 
on her bonnet, with its long crape veil, which she had worn 
since my father’s death; indeed, I had never seen her without 
it when she went out, nor without the widow’s cap which cov- 
ered her bright brown hair, when in the house. Then, draw- 
ing on her gloves, she told Laura and James to learn the Collect 
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for the day and said I might go with her to the church porch. 
The fact was that she could not go to church without a body- 
guard. 

The short way to church was by the steps running from 
the Dry Bridge to a street or lane, which led almost to the 
church door. But on that street was the house of Mr. Schnider, 
a Jew, who kept some geese which fed in a little pond in the 
field opposite and would walk across the road hissing insolently 
at the passers-by. Indeed, there was a fierce old gander who 
would rush with open beak and flapping wings and almost 
frighten me/ Still, I could throw stones, but my mother was 
so afraid of the geese that she would not take that road 
unless James or I were with her. For, on one occasion, they 
had rushed at her so furiously that she had, in despair, thrown 
her Prayer Book at them and so was in danger, not only of 
schism, but also of sacrilege! Well, the geese came at us and 
I threw stones, and the Jew came out and said something un- 
pleasant, I imagine, but what, I could not understand, for he 
did not speak in English. We reached the church safely and I 
waited outside until my mother came, with that peaceful look 
on her face which I always noticed when she had taken the 
Sacrament, and we went home to dinner. What the Bishop 
said, if the matter were referred to him, I do not know, but we 
heard no more about the deadly sin of schism and my mother 
continued to be a Nonjuror and went each month to Com- 
munion. 

The summer passed with more and more troops coming and 
going, for our town was on the road to the Valley. Then came 
the news, that Dave Dickus had told me, of a great battle in 
Virginia and that the Federal troops had again been driven 
back on Washington. Dave said that the Rebels were com- 
ing this time for sure, and one morning, looking towards the 
Funkstown pike, I saw a cloud of dust, and then, when that 
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had blown away, I saw something shining in the sunlight and 
heard a man say it was the head of a lance. I called to 
my mother and when she saw the flag which she had seen 
before, when the Merrimac came out of Norfolk, then, indeed, 
her usual calm was disturbed and she clapped her hands and 
fervently said: “Thank God, they are my own people!” 

I rushed away to the square to see the first of the army ride 
into town. They were not at all like the knights in shining 
armor I had imagined they would be, but dirty and ragged, 
though full of good spirits. They laughed and called out to 
the girls, that they were “a sight for sore eyes,” at which the 
girls all giggled, and there was a general air of good fellowship 
and gaiety. This was only the advance guard which had rid- 
den in from Boonesboro, but by the afternoon more troops 
came, and the next day the same fields which had seen the 
camps of the Union troops were now occupied by the South- 
erners, and I was again busy riding horses to water. 

Soon we heard that General Lee himself had come and my 
mother went to the camp to see him, for not only had she 
known him as a cadet at the Point, but she knew many of 
his family and friends. I was not allowed to go, because I 
had again insulted Aunt Emily. When my mother returned, 
she told me that she had had a few minutes’ talk with General 
Lee; he had spoken of the days at the Point and told her how 
well he remembered my father and how much he owed to 
him. She also told me that he was carrying his arm in a sling, 
for his horse had fallen with him and injured it. He told my 
mother that there were strict orders against plundering and 
that he hoped the people would not suffer from the invasion. 
“But,” he added with a smile, “these boys are rather hungry 
and there may be some robbing of hen coops.” 

In spite of the orders, there was a general stealing of horses, 
though they did not call it “stealing,” for in every case the 
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soldiers gave a receipt and said the horses would be paid for 
in due time. I did not know how they learned who were Union 
and who were not, but certainly it was the Unionists who 
suffered most. Mr. Loeffler lost a fine pair of horses and so Mr. 
Rodney, the president of the bank, had his carriage horses 
brought into the house and hid them in the pantry. But it 
was in vain; some one told, and the soldiers who came went 
straight to the place and led the horses away, saying they 
would do more good drawing a gun than living in a pantry. 
But it was not only the Union men who suffered, for Mr. Osler 
came in one morning with the sad news that both Spick and 
Span were gone. The judge was in Annapolis and I did not 
like to think how he would feel or what he would say when 
he learned of this new loss. For only Jerry was now left. He 
came near going, too, for some soldiers came to our house and 
asked me if I had a horse. As the horse did not belong to me, 
I did not think it was a lie to say, ‘““My goodness, I only wish 
I did own a horse, but I don’t”; and with that they went 
away. I was glad Jerry had had the sense not to whinny. 
However, the soldiers did not stay long. 

One Sunday morning I asked permission to go to church 
and my mother allowed me to be absent from the “schismatic 
conventicle”’, so I went down to the old church, which was 
now filled with soldiers. I wanted to see what Mr. Anson 
would do. I was not long kept in doubt. He may not have 
been a lovable pastor but he was a brave man and would have 
gone to the stake for his faith. The soldiers took part very 
reverently in the service and, as the hymns were “Rock of 
Ages” and “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” which everyone knew, 
the singing was wonderfully fine. When we knelt down for 
the prayers, all went as usual till it came to the prayer for the 
President of the United States. Some thought that Mr. Anson 
would recognize the government de facto, but they did not 
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know him. In a louder voice than usual he prayed for “the 
President of the United States and all others in authority,” 
laying special emphasis on authority. At this, there was a 
rustling in the pews and some went out, while others stood up, 
to show that they were not praying. Some one called out, 
“Say ‘President of the Confederate States’!”’ but by this time 
Mr. Anson was praying for the clergy and paid no attention. 
Strange as it may seem, I think that even those who sym- 
pathized with the South admired him for what he had done, 
my mother especially. 

Before the sermon was over, a sergeant came in quietly, 
and whispered to an officer in a general’s uniform, who rose up 
and, I suppose, gave some signal to the soldiers, for they all 
went out, and, going out with them, I heard the orders given 
to mount. Soon from all over the town bugles were blow- 
ing and the troops were hurrying away toward the Sharps- 
burg pike. 

When I went back to Sunday school, there was not a Con- 
federate soldier left in town, and by the time the afternoon 
service began, the church was as full of men in blue as it had 
been full of men in gray at the morning service. By the next 
morning most of these also had gone and only a guard was left 
in the town. What it all meant, we did not know. Some said 
that McClellan, who was again in command, had driven back 
the Rebels after a great battle on the South Mountain, and 
others said that Lee had entered Frederick and was marching 
to Washington. If the soldiers who were left knew, they 
would not tell, but on a certain hot September morning there 
came to us from the direction of Sharpsburg, borne on the 
south wind, the dull sound of cannon and then the sharp rattle 
of musketry. Sharpsburg is only about thirteen miles from 
Wheatland, and all day long this dreadful sound continued. 
We could be sure that on that bloody day many a poor soul 
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went to death and many a poor body was mangled by shot 
and shell. The next day, the wagons, laden with wounded 
of both sides, came crawling into the town and the good people 
opened their houses and took in friend and foe. The court- 
house and the Lutheran church were filled with the wounded. 
My mother heard that some one whose name she knew, was 
in the house of Mrs. Swenzel and sent me to inquire. I was 
told that there was a colonel, the husband of one of my moth- 
er’s friends in Saltbridge, lying at the point of death. Every 
day I was sent to inquire, and one day was told that I might 
go in and see him. It was a noble-looking man that I saw 
lying in the bed in the spare-room. He smiled pleasantly and 
told me that he was getting well, but that he had been shot 
seven times. 

“T had bad luck,” he remarked, still smiling as if it were a 
joke. “I was at the bridge when Burnside charged and was 
shot at the first volley. I fell by the bridge and every time 
either side fired they got me, so I don’t know whether it was 
my own men or the Yankees who hit me most.”” He had been 
in the battle of the South Mountain and had retreated to the 
Antietam, where he said Lee had taken up a strong position, 
waiting for reinforcements from Harper’s Ferry. “But,” he 
said, “they did not come in time and we could not do more 
than hold McClellan.” Then he laughed and said: “If the 
Yankees had had Stonewall Jackson in command, instead of 
McClellan, I wonder how many of us would be killed or pris- 
oners to-day? Why, McClellan found a dispatch from Lee 
that told just where his troops were, and if he had advanced 
quickly he would have bagged us all. Well, we gave them 
the fight of their life and I reckon they will be glad enough 
to let our men get away.” 

Whether for the reason the colonel gave, or for some other, 
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we soon heard that Lee had again crossed the river and that 
McClellan was to be once more removed. But, indeed, the 
movement of the armies did not interest the people so much 
now as the Proclamation of the President, saying that after a 
certain date the slaves would all be free. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord.” 
JULIA WARD HOWE. 


The judge had come up again from Annapolis but I would 
not like to repeat what he said when he heard that Spick and 
Span had been stolen. He smiled grimly when I told him how 
I had saved Jerry without telling a lie, and he told me to be 
very careful when the Yankees returned. But even his private 
losses could not divert his mind from the Proclamation. This 
he denounced in unmeasured terms as a gross violation of the 
Constitution. If he had confined his remarks to me and my 
mother, it would have done no harm, but it was said of him 
that, while he was a learned and impartial judge, off the bench 
he was the most injudicious man in the State! 

When my mother heard of the Proclamation she hardly 
knew what to say. I think she was so glad to know that 
slavery, which she hated, was to come to an end, that she 
did not much care whether the means were constitutional or 
not, but what did cause her great anxiety was the fear that 
it might lead to an insurrection of the slaves and the massacre 
of the whites. To me it marked an epoch. Heretofore I had 
taken all my opinions from others: from Mammie when I was 
“little’—that far-off time, as it now seemed; then, from the 
doctor, and lately, from the judge, and always from my mother. 
But now I began to think for myself and was so glad that the 
slaves were to be free that I did not much care what happened. 
I kept these thoughts to myself and so, as I say, it marked an 
epoch in my education. 
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One would have thought that it would cause much excite- 
ment among the negroes, but they were so ignorant and so 
apathetic that it did not seem to concern them, though a few 
suddenly disappeared. 

The newborn spirit of humanitarianism did not, however, 
seem to influence my feelings towards individuals—which I 
have since learned is not an uncommon phenomenon. I was 
standing with some of my friends, mostly the sons of Union 
men, to whom I had been expressing my favorable opinion of 
the Proclamation, when Sam came by, carrying two pails, on 
his way to fetch the evening milk. Suddenly, as a reaction 
from my new opinions, or more probably, from a desire to 
“show off,” I cried out: 

“Nigger, nigger, never die! 

Black face and shiny eye; 

Flat nose and crooked toes; 
That’s the way the nigger goes.” 

That was the most insulting thing that anyone could say 
and no “nice” boy would have said it. But I was not a nice 
boy; indeed, I knew I was becoming a bad boy. Sam con- 
tinued on his way in dignified silence, and then I thought I 
would show my contempt for him by kicking the pails. This 
I did and, to my surprise, instead of protesting in words, Sam 
laid the pails aside and, coming up to me, slapped my face. 
This was greeted by howls of delight from my companions, who 
had their suspicions of my recent political conversion. Then 
the fight began. Never had I been in such a fight. What 
troubled me more than anything was the complete silence of 
Sam. Usually there had been more words than blows, but now 
he was in grim earnest and finally “got me down” in a puddle 
of water and, sitting on my stomach, to my great horror opened 
his huge mouth and seized my nose with his teeth. In vain I 
struggled—Sam held on with the grip of a bull-dog, till a hor- 
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rid fear seized me that he would bite it off. Indeed, the 
look in his eyes which glared at me was terrifying. I mum- 
bled: ‘Let me up,” and Sam hissed back: “You say: ‘Please 
let me up, good white gen’man,’ or I’ll bite her clean off.” 

What could I do? I repeated the formula and Sam rose 
up and went on his way. I rose weeping and humiliated, all 
the more because I could not hide from myself or from my 
companions the fact that I had been in the wrong from the 
start. I got no sympathy from my friends, and Sam was 
wildly applauded. But he spoke no word. I did not know 
Sam; he was like a different person. I began to think that 
my mother was right and that there would be a slave insur- 
rection. Also, a queer feeling took possession of me that the 
Union would win the war. 

The next morning when I went downstairs, I found that my 
shoes had not been blacked. I was about to call out to know 
where that “lazy nigger” was, when I recalled the hated “good 
white gen’man” and simply called: “Sam!” Getting no reply, 
I called louder. But there was no answer. 

Then Aunt Emily appeared from the kitchen and sarcas- 
tically remarked: “Ef you want Sam, you better call so as dey 
kin hear you in de next county.” 

“Where is Sam?” I indignantly inquired. 

“Where is Sam?” she mockingly repeated. “Dar’s de ques- 
tion. I ain’t seen him dis mornin’. De chickens ain’t fed 
and dere ain’t no wood brought in for my fire and ef you ask 
me, I believe dat good-for-nothin’ piece is done gone fer good. 
Dat’s what I knowed would happen when I heard ’bout dis 
talk of dat man Lincum settin’ all dese wort’less creeters 
free.” 

This astonished me. “Why, Aunt Emily,” I said, “I should 
think you would be glad that the colored people are to be free!” 

“Who is goin’ to pay me for all dat money I done paid to 
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Mr. Hagen for dat do-less Mark, I ask you dat? Here I is 
workin’ my han’s to de bone to buy him and now here he is 
free of hisself. All dat money gone for nothin’! Now me, 
I was set free by my master and I deserved it. But now 
here’s dis whole town full of Lincum-sot-free niggers and what 
have dey done?” And poor Aunt Emily burst into tears. In 
vain my mother tried to comfort her by reminding her of 
the many times she had confided to her the fear that she 
might die before the final payment was made, and Mark be 
left in slavery. But all this was forgotten and she could think 
only of the years of toil which were now thrown away. ‘Mark 
ain’t never goin’ to belong to me. I don’t know what he’ll do 
now; maybe he won’t work no more.” 

But here she did Uncle Mark an injustice. He did not seem 
to understand what had happened. But one day he met me 
and told me that he was now “workin’ for de railroad,” and 
giving his money every Saturday evening to Aunt Emily, in- 
stead of receiving a little from her. His old master had threat- 
ened to have the law against him, but I suspect that he was 
told that he had better let sleeping dogs lie and so Mark con- 
tinued to draw freight from the railroad. For we now had a 
railroad into Wheatland. For a long time there had been a 
track laid from Chambersburg, where the railroad ended, and 
every morning a single car, drawn by a big white dray horse, 
was pulled to Chambersburg, where the passengers took the 
train for Reading and so to New York or to the West. But 
when the war came, the road was continued to Wheatland and 
one evening I went with the rest of the people, to see the first 
steam-engine come puffing into town, bringing two cars with 
it, and from that day, every morning at eight o’clock a train 
went out and in the evening one came into town. That was 
the end of the stage to Chambersburg, and people began to 
say that some day there would be another road, which would 
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connect the town with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and 
then the stage from Frederick would go. 

Well, Sam was gone, whether by the railroad or not, no one 
knew, and none of us ever heard of him again. 

Troops were again pouring into the town. So far, all the 
soldiers we had seen came from Pennsylvania or Ohio and a 
few from Illinois, but now there came to us a regiment from 
Massachusetts. They encamped in the field near our house, 
so that I had an opportunity to see much of them. They were 
different from the others—quieter, more serious men. They 
were not like the farmers’ sons we had seen from other States 
but many of them had been clerks in stores, some lawyers, 
and some of them students for the ministry. 

On a certain Sunday evening there was dress parade and 
at its conclusion, the colonel read the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. When he had finished, the band struck up a tune I had 
never heard before and then a thousand men began to sing: 

“John Brown’s body lies a-mold’ring in the grave, 
John Brown’s body lies a-mold’ring in the grave, 


John Brown’s body lies a-mold’ring in the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on.” 


The solemn thrilling music of the band _ transfigured 
the doggerel words into something that was sublime and 
brought out “goose flesh” all over me. But the climax 
of this dramatic scene was reached when—before the 
soldiers could continue the chorus—there suddenly appeared a 
black woman, quite six feet tall, who, unwinding the red ban- 
dana with which her head had been covered, walked slowly 
and majestically in front of the regiment, singing, “Glory, 
glory, hallelujah!” Then, indeed, the men caught the inspira- 
tion from the lips of a slave, who now tasted the first draught 
of freedom, and cheered to the echo. Many years later, when I 
read the words of Virgil, I knew just how the goddess walked, 
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and I understood also how the Israelites were thrilled when 
“Deborah arose, a mother in Israel.” 

The battle of Antietam was hardly over before we learned 
that the thunderstorm of war had rolled away across the 
Potomac, and many of the boys in town went to the battle- 
field to see what they could find. I had planned to go with 
them, but as I went out of our gate, my mother called me and 
asked where I was going. When I told her, she forbade me 
to go. In vain I used the childish justification that “all the 
boys” were going; my mother would not hear of it. She 
did, however, promise that she would ask the judge to take 
me with him the next day, for she had heard that he had 
announced his intention of studying the battle, that he might 
fully understand why Lee had failed to accomplish his pur- 
pose of delivering Maryland. 

So the next morning I hitched up Jerry, and the judge and 
I started. I told him how many things the boys had brought 
back—pistols and sabers, and one a carbine, a gun such as 
none of us had ever seen. It was not a muzzle-loader but had 
bullets in the stock, which could be put into place without 
ramming, by merely pulling a lever, and it would shoot a 
number of times without being reloaded. It had a short barrel 
and the judge told me it was used by the cavalry and mounted 
infantry who could not use the musket because it was too 
long and could not be loaded on horseback. When I said I 
wished I could have found some of the things that had been 
left on the field, he grimly remarked that some of the men 
who had gone to the field had brought back watches and money 
which they had taken from the bodies of the dead who were 
still lying unburied on the field where they had fought, and 
added: “I hope we have not sunk so low as to be camp-fol- 
lowers and robbers of the dead.” 
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This thought shocked me and I wondered how grown people 
thought of so many things that a boy would never think of. 

The Sharpsburg pike, over which I had so often driven 
with the doctor in peaceful days, I should not have believed 
was the same road, had I not recognized the familiar houses. 
It had been all torn up by the cannon and the heavy wagons 
which had been dragged over it. It had once been one of 
those fine pikes or macadam roads of which the county was 
justly proud. The white pike stretched for miles, as smooth 
as a table, except here and there where the fresh blue lime- 
stone had been placed by the toll-gate keeper to mend a piece 
that was torn. But now there were deep ruts and, in places, 
holes into which the buggy wheel sank almost to the hub. 
There were dead horses and mules lying in the way and some- 
times we had to drive into a field to pass. This was easy to 
do because most of the fences had been broken down to make 
firewood for the camps. At the toll-gate, old Mr. Snider, whom 
I knew well and to whom the doctor had often called a cheer- 
ful “wie geht’s?” as we stopped to pay the toll, came out to 
meet us and sadly pointed to the broken gate, which he said 
the Rebels had broken down when he asked for toll, and that 
the Yankees had been no better, but only laughed when he 
asked for his toll. “Why, judge, I reckon I must have lost 
near a thousand dollars by them fellows.” 

The judge sighed and asked if the road was any better 
further on, but Mr. Snider said it was worse. And this we 
found to be the fact. Though we had started early, progress 
had been so slow that it was past mid-day before we were half- 
way to Antietam. We had brought some lunch with us and the 
judge suggested that we should stop by the wayside and 
eat it. But I said that a little further on we would come to a 
wood where we could rest in the shade and where Jerry would 
find good grass. So we drove on. Suddenly the buggy lurched 
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and the wheel, which had sunk into a deep rut, cracked with 
a loud noise and the axle touched the ground. The wheel, we 
found on getting out of the buggy, had completely crumpled up. 
We were miles from any house, and what to do I did not know. 
I spied a blacksmith’s shop near by, but when I had run to it, 
I found it deserted and the door broken down. The judge sat 
wearily on a pile of stones, and swore. I had never heard any- 
thing like it. It was not so much blasphemous as funny! He 
began with Andrew Jackson and said that the defeat of the 
Whigs was the beginning of the downfall of the country. Then 
he went on to show how the defeat of Breckinridge had de- 
stroyed the Democratic party, which he had joined after the 
collapse of the Whigs. Then he turned to Mr. Lincoln and 
gave his opinion on the violation of the Constitution. 

“Why, every child knows,” indignantly exclaimed the judge, 
“that martial law cannot be proclaimed when the courts are 
functioning.” I did not know and I did not care. What was 
worrying me was how to mend that wheel. The judge said 
the wheel could never be mended and that we should have 
to sit there till we died. ‘And why not?” he cried. “Why 
should we escape when only a few miles from us there are 
thousands of men lying dead and unburied who, a few days 
ago, were as well as we? No, we shall die here and be eaten 
by the buzzards.” 

I looked and saw a number of the filthy creatures sailing 
above us in the hot air and some already feasting on the dead 
horses and mules which lay about. One was sitting on a 
tree, gorged with food. This almost turned me sick. It was 
evident that the judge was completely discouraged and that 
if we were to get home before dark—and the thought of being 
out all night so near to death was horrible—I must begin to 
use my wits. I remembered that I had once seen a farmer, 
whose wheel had broken down in one of the dirt roads, take a 
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rail from the fence, and bind it to the axle, and, with one end 
dragging on the ground, he had been able to hold his cart up 
and move slowly homeward. Fortunately, I had a stout piece 
of cord in my pocket and after looking about for a while I 
found a rail. The judge rousing himself enough to help, we 
lifted the side of the buggy and put the rail in place and made 
a sort of support for the axle. I had to get the buggy around 
before hitching up Jerry; this we succeeded in doing and 
started slowly back for home. I now suggested that we should 
eat our lunch but the judge declared he could eat nothing and, 
in a tone of desperate calm, announced that in lifting the 
buggy he had broken his back. I think if he had not shown 
himself so despondent about everything else, I should have 
been alarmed, but, remembering that we were to die and be 
eaten by the buzzards, I concluded that this statement was 
due to the judge’s general despondency. 

Well, after what seemed an endless day, we limped into 
town and were not at all pleased by the remarks with which we 
were greeted by the people who had spent a comfortable day 
at home. We stopped at Doctor Harvey’s house, where the judge 
was a guest, and with great difficulty got him into the house. 
He again announced that he had broken his back and did not 
think he should live till morning. But at this the doctor only 
laughed and said: ‘That’s the way lumbago feels. But in the 
morning you will feel better.” 

So I left the poor old man groaning and lamenting, but as 
long as he did not say anything more about the Constitution, 
of which I was sick, I did not much care. Poor old Jerry was 
as tired as any of us, but I made him a warm mash before 
I went in to my own supper, and you may be sure the expe- 
riences of the dav lost nothing in the telling. When I told my 
mother how the judge had sworn, instead of being shocked, as 
I had expected, she laughed and said: “Poor man, he is so 
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sible, and to-morrow he will bitterly repent of all the wicked 


words he has used to-day.” 
I doubt if the soldiers of the two armies were more tired 


after the battle than I was that night, but I think I slept more 
profoundly than they did, poor fellows. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


“Stone walls do not a prison make.” 
LOVELACE. 


It must have been about ten days after our attempt to visit 
the battle-field before the judge was out again. One evening 
he climbed slowly up to our house and, declining the com- 
fortable armchair in which he usually sat, asked for a straight- 
backed one. When my mother said she feared he would not 
find that comfortable, he replied: ‘Madam, if you ever have 
the misfortune to suffer from lumbago, you will find that, be- 
fore seating yourself, you will ask yourself how you are to 
get up.” | 

He seemed very depressed but when my mother asked him 
how he thought the war was going, he cheered up and said 
that the outlook was better than it had ever been for the 
South. He said that he had lately received letters by ‘‘a sure 
hand” from his cousin, George Mason, who had gone with 
Mr. Slidel to Europe, as emissary from the Confederate gov- 
ernment, and that Mr. Mason informed him that both Eng- 
land and France would soon acknowledge the independence of 
the South. “All that is needed,” the judge continued, “is a 
great victory and another, and more successful, invasion of 
Maryland. England must have cotton and her fleet will, when 
the occasion seems propitious, break the blockade. France 
will come with her army, which is in Mexico, and do for the 
South what she did for the Colonies in the Revolution.” 

When my mother heard this she looked alarmed, for she 
knew that this was dangerous news to be reported and while 
she, of course, could be trusted, she saw that it might be used 
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against the judge as one in correspondence with the enemy. 
But before she could warn the judge, if that had been her 
intention—which I doubt, for she was chary of giving advice 
unless it were asked—I heard the ominous word, “Halt!” 
and the ring of muskets on the ground. Then there was a 
peal at the door-bell and, being bidden to see who was there, 
I went to the front door, where I found an officer, in captain’s 
uniform, who asked me if Judge Thompson was within. I 
said he was and asked the officer to walk in. He came into 
the parlor and, looking at the judge, said: “Are you John 
Thompson?” 

“T am Judge Thompson,” replied the judge with dignity. 
“What is your business with me?” 

“My business,” the officer replied curtly, “is to arrest you 
on the charge of treason and holding communication with the 
enemy.” 

“Have you a warrant?” the judge asked. 

“No warrant is needed. This State is now under martial 
law.” 

“Are not the courts sitting and functioning?” said the judge. 

“I am not here to discuss points of law with you,” replied 
the other. “I am here to arrest you and if you wish to take 
necessary clothing with you, you may do so, but I cannot 
allow you out of my sight.” 

“I am paying a call on this lady,” replied the judge, “and 
all my things are at the house of my friend, Doctor Harvey.” 

“If you come with me, we will stop at the house and collect 
what is necessary.” 

The poor judge heaved himself painfully out of the chair 
and turning to my mother, said with his unfailing courtesy: 
“Madam, I regret that your house should have been invaded 
by soldiers but you need have no anxiety for me. Even in 
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these days of tyranny there is some law and my retention can 
only be a short one.” And with that he was led away. 

“Oh, mamma,” I cried, “do you think they will shoot him?” 

“I do not think so,” my mother replied. “I do not under- 
stand the law, but I do not think Mr. Lincoln is a cruel man. 
No man who could write such a letter as he wrote to Mrs. 
Bixby can be a bad man. But,” she added, looking at me 
seriously, “I fear the judge has been most imprudent and 
that his imprisonment will be longer than he pretends.” 

Early the next morning I saddled Jerry and rode to the jail, 
where we had heard the judge was lodged. The jail was a 
large stone building shut off from the street by a high wall 
in which was an iron gate. I had been there before to see a sick 
man, when the doctor was living, and I knew Mr. Bowers, the 
warden, so I had no doubt they would let me go in. When 
I rang the bell, the gate was opened and when the man in 
charge saw me, he said: “Good Lord, you ain’t come to rescue 
the prisoners, be you? We’ve got a lot in here now and can’t 
be too careful,” and with that, he spat and then laughed. 

I said I had come to see Judge Thompson. At that he 
looked very grave and said: “I’m awful sorry about the judge. 
He ain’t in the company he’s used to, but there’s some here 
he knows. Well, I reckon you can go in. You ain’t carryin’ 
no arms, is you?” he facetiously inquired. 

I made no answer and he led me to the door of the jail itself 
and, speaking to another guard who was leaning against the 
wall, said: “Jim, here’s a friend of Judge Thompson’s. I 
reckon he can go in.” Jim said he reckoned so, too, and I 
was allowed to pass through the iron door which the guard 
unlocked. 

The first person my eye lighted on as I entered the vestibule 
of the jail was none other than John Smith, alias Abram Hatch, 
who had been condemned to be hanged in a few weeks. He was 
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standing with one foot on a block of stone and one of the 
jailers was hammering at the fetters which were on his ankles. 
I feared they were going to hang him then and there, but 
learned that the fetters had chafed his ankles and that the 
jailer was making them tighter, so that they would fit better. 
The poor wretch had become so emaciated that I should hardly 
have known him. His clothes hung loosely upon his shrunken 
limbs and his face was a sickly yellow color. There were two 
bright spots on his cheek-bones and his Adam’s apple worked 
more loosely than ever, when he coughed, as he often did. I 
needed no physician to tell me what was the matter. Once, on 
the Lightersburg Pike, a man had come out of a farmyard 
and held up his hand to stop us and asked the doctor if he 
could not give him something for his cold. The doctor looked 
at him keenly and asked some questions, and then said that 
he would be coming that way the next day and would bring 
him something for his cold. As the man turned away, I 
thought I had never seen anyone look so sick. “What is the 
matter with him?” I asked, and the doctor said, ““Consump- 
tion.” ‘Can you cure him?” I anxiously inquired and the 
doctor sadly replied: ‘No, he cannot live more than a few 
weeks.” A great wave of pity swept over me and it seemed 
to me an awful thing that there should be sickness which no 
medicine could cure. 

So, as I looked at Smith, I knew that he had not long to 
live, even if the hangman did not kill him. As you may imagine, 
I had no wish to be recognized by the man whom I had had a 
hand in bringing to the gallows, but I had to wait a moment 
before they would let me pass, and he turned his head and 
stared at me and then said: “You are the boy who bought 
the pistol, ain’t you?” 

When I said I was, and was about to tell him how sorry I 
was that I could not tell a lie on his behalf, he said, in a queer, 
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high-pitched voice: “Don’t you have no feelin’s about that. 
You done me the best turn any man ever done. Why, if I’d 
got off, Id still be a sinner, wouldn’t I, Bill?’”—speaking to the 
man who was fixing the fetters. 

“You shore would,” Bill laconically replied. 

“Yes, sir, that’s right. But now look at me. I’m free from 
all sin. The sheriff let me go to the revival, didn’t he, Bill, 
and you went to meetin’ with me, didn’t you, Bill?” 

“That’s right,” said Bill, carelessly. 

“Yes, sir, and I got religion. Bill, you didn’t get religion, 
did you?” 

“Nary a time,” said Bill. 

“Why didn’t you get religion, Bill?” 

“Derned ef I know. Maybe I hadn’t done nothin’ bad 
enough.” 

“That’s it. ‘The greater the sinner, the greater the saint.’ 
That’s what the preacher said,” he continued in a singsong 
voice, ‘‘and then the sheriff let me go down to the creek fur 
the baptizin’, didn’t he, Bill?” 

“So I heerd,” said Bill, who was evidently getting bored by 
these reminiscences. 

“Yes, sir; I went down into the water a sinner stained with 
blood and I came up as white as snow. And now there’s a 
happy future waiting for me. Glory, glory, hallelujah!” 

“Here,” cried Bill, “stop that noise, or they'll put you in 
the cell.” 

My very blood froze as I listened to this poor creature, and 
I wondered if he had gone crazy. I wonder now if he was ever 
really sane. 

The door of the judge’s cell was open and he was sitting on 
the bed and more cheerful than I feared he might be. He asked 
about my mother and expressed his regret that she should have 
been disturbed by his arrest and then, as if it might lead to 
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her comfort, he remarked bitterly: ‘Tell her that you saw 
me herded with thieves and murderers and the off-scouring of 
the earth. However,” he remarked more cheerfully, “there 
are several gentlemen here and I should not be surprised if 
there were more before long. But the day of reckoning will 
come, for Lee will soon be here and let us all out.” 

I ventured to suggest that my mother thought it was better 
not to say such things, but the judge only replied: “If all the 
people in the world were as wise and good as your mother, we 
wouldn’t want to go to heaven.” 

As I didn’t want to go to heaven, I said I was rather glad 
that all people were not like my mother! 

I thought it would cheer him to tell him how well Jerry was, 
but the mention of Jerry made him think of Tom and that, in 
turn, led to thoughts of Guy, whom he missed sadly. If only 
Guy might come in and shave him! 

I asked him if there was anything he wanted, besides the 
little basket of things I had brought him—fresh eggs, a pat 
of butter, some Maryland biscuits, and a partridge. He said 
he would dearly like a bottle of Bourbon whiskey, but that 
I could not supply. However, I did get a bottle the next day 
from Doctor Harvey, but Mr. Bowers said it could not be 
admitted into the jail, and so I had to take it back. 

Every day I went to the jail and found it less sad than I had 
expected. As the judge said, there were many gentlemen 
there and they had requested permission from Mr. Bowers to 
erect tents in the large yard at the back of the building, which 
was surrounded by a high wall that sloped inward at the top, 
to prevent the prisoners from escaping. The tents were cleaner 
and, of course, better aired than the cells, which had a sickening 
smell. One of these gentlemen was a son of Doctor McGuire, 
who for some reason had been unable to join his brothers, who 
had gone south. He was the life of the party; he sang songs— 
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“Dixie” and “The Bonnie Blue Flag” and “Maryland, My 
Maryland’’—which brought tears to my eyes. These men 
played cards all day long and talked of the war, and cheered 
when Doctor McGuire came on his daily visit and told them 
how nobly the Army of Northern Virginia was doing. But 
all this, you may believe, was whispered and not proclaimed 
upon the housetops. 

The arrest of so many prominent men caused much anxiety 
in the town. Anyone who was accused of “secession” talk 
was in danger of arrest. More than that, several men sud- 
denly disappeared and, as their families did not seem distressed, 
it was supposed that they had gone into hiding. Indeed, it 
began now to be said that some of them were safely in Canada, 
and it was thought that more would follow. 

There was one day when I did not visit the jail, for my 
mother needed me to take a letter to the train and after that, 
I had to take Jerry to be shod. 

On this morning, carrying the letter which was too late for 
the post-office, I went to the train and there I saw Dave Dickus, 
who was evidently drunk, standing at the rear of the train and 
heard him cry, in a loud voice: “This town is under martial 
law and I will arrest any man who calls me the biggest fool 
in the town.” 

I paid no attention to him but got into the car next to the 
baggage car, which I was surprised to find filled with men, all 
of whom looked rather anxious, and each of whom was tell- 
ing his neighbor that he was going to Greencastle or Chambers- 
burg or some other place not far away. I was making my 
way to the baggage car to give the letter to the man in charge 
when I noticed a man who came in at the front door and, 
walking down the aisle of the car, quietly remarked, “Passen- 
gers for Canada take the rear car,” and then quietly passed 
out. After he had left, most of the men in the car took up 
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their bags and slipped into the rear car. The whistle blew 
and I jumped off, and then I saw how clever the quiet man 
had been. The rear car had been uncoupled and the pas- 
sengers for Canada were all caught. The quiet man now 
appeared again and said to some one standing by, “Quite a 
cageful!” So all those foolish people were led away, and 
some of them went into the now over-full jail. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
{ 
“Tush, say they, doth God perceive? Is there knowledge with 
the Most High?” 
Psalms. 


Although the schools were closed, it is not to be supposed 
that lessons were abandoned. Every morning, after the break- 
fast table had been cleared, James, who was a studious boy, 
brought his books and set to work to study the lessons which 
the schoolmaster had advised when the boys were sent home. 
Hour after hour he worked away at his Latin and Greek and 
covered pages with figures and would come out of the dining- 
room, when the time came to set the table for dinner, with 
tumbled hair and tired-looking eyes. 

Disgusted with my idleness and troubled by my mother’s 
anxiety lest I should grow up in utter ignorance of those things 
which a “gentleman” ought to know, he announced one day 
that he would teach me Latin if my mother would guarantee 
that there should be no “sass.”” My mother having told me 
how much she wished that I might have a proper education and 
I having solemnly promised that I would behave, James sat 
down and, instead of showing me how to read a book, in which 
he seemed much interested, which was called “Virgil,” he took 
no book at all but announced that the Latin word for “pen” 
was “penna.” I said that if that was all one had to learn— 
to make an English word end in “a””—it must be easy. At this 
James grinned and said I would soon find out. He then told 
me that “dat” means “he gives.” I said that that sounded like 
“nigger” talk; that Aunt Emily always said: “Hand me ‘dat’ 
flatiron.” James remarked that he was not going to waste his 
time listening to my talk, and then proceeded: “ ‘Penna’ 
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means pen. If you want to say, ‘The pen writes well,’ you 
must say, ‘Penna writes well.’ But if you want to say, ‘Balbus 
gives a pen,’ you must say, ‘Balbus dat pennam.’ ” 

I wanted to know who Balbus was, but evidently James 
did not know and again threatened to expel me if I asked any 
more fool questions. I wanted to know why one could not 
say, “Balbus dat penna” and was told that that was one of 
the ways in which Latin differed from English. I thought that 
was foolish but did not say so. 

James continued: ‘How would you say, ‘Balbus gives 
pens’?” and thinking I would show I was not a fool, I replied: 
“That would be plural and so it would be, ‘Balbus dat pennas.’” 
James was so astonished by this happy shot that he did not 
know what to say. But my complacency was soon disturbed 
by being told that while that was right, if I wanted to say 
“pens cost money,” I would have to say, not “pennas” but 
“penne.” I decided that I did not want to say anything like 
that, and so kept silence. But as I look back now, I see that 
James was a born teacher. Instead of making me learn by 
heart all the different cases, he taught me first to say sentences 
in which the different cases were employed and so, gradually, to 
make a declension for myself. With infinite patience we went 
through the various changes that “penna” makes, sometimes 
being “‘of” pens, sometimes “to” a pen, then “by” a pen, and 
all the various complications which seemed so senseless. 

Then we turned to arithmetic and James said he supposed 
I did not know anything, but I proudly said I knew my 
“tables.” James promptly asked how much nine times seven 
were and I gleefully answered: “Sixty-three.”’ 

“Very good. Now, how much are seven times nine?” to 
which I replied: ‘Seventy-two.’ 

“Wrong.” 

So I tried “fifty-four.” Then James remarked: “Just as I 
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thought. You have the mind of a Poll Parrot. You do not 
know how to think. Thinking means being able to ‘cross 
over’ and not to learn only in one line.” 

I did not grasp this but was put through such a “cross- 
examination” that I began to wonder if I knew the “tables” at 
all. But James’s persistence triumphed over my ignorance, 
and little by little I learned something. 

Sallie undertook to teach me writing, she herself writing a 
beautiful hand. I used up a quantity of ink and produced 
queer signs. However, I learned to write “Robert Lee” so 
that it could not be mistaken for “George Washington,” which 
showed considerable progress. One day, when Sallie left the 
room for a moment and then, returning, looked at my copy- 
book, I saw that she had grown very pink as she read, not 
without difficulty, “Captain Haven.” Captain Haven, I should 
remark, was an officer in the Union Army, who had come 
frequently to our house when the army was encamped there, 
before they moved into Virginia. And I had noticed that 
after that, Sallie talked very little of Southern rights and 
never would use the word “Yankee.” I began to have my 
suspicions. And when Sallie blushed and said she wished me 
to follow the copy and not write foolishness, I felt sure that 
Captain Haven had made a deep impression on her loving 
heart. 

In this atmosphere of duty, patience and love, I should have 
been growing “in wisdom and in favor with God and man.” 
But I was not. I was growing to be a very bad boy. When 
I hear people talk about the glory of war, I understand that 
there is a side of war which is glorious and that not a few 
of the men who have been in tented fields and in the smoke and 
roar of battle have become better men. But, young as I was, 
I noticed that while the soldiers seemed to have no hatred of 
those with whom they fought, the people who stayed at home 
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were filled—many of them—with the most violent hatred of 
their opponents. I know now that war glorified Lee and re- 
deemed Grant and spiritualized Lincoln, but how many men 
who, had they remained at home, would have been decent, 
honest, sober citizens, became, under the influence of the camp, 
profane, drunken, dissolute, lawless! 

No child could grow up in the atmosphere that I had been 
breathing since the war began and remain “unspotted from the 
world.” All the boys I knew swore and some began early to 
drink, and all talked of things which ought not even to be 
mentioned. But with me the evil sank deeper. It began to 
eat into my very soul. I had an awful dread of God and was 
afraid that I might die when I was “naughty,” and go to hell. 
But now I began to doubt. Sam’s contempt of the Day of 
Judgment, which had shocked and frightened me at the time, 
I now began to think was a manly attitude. I began to ask 
myself if God paid any attention to the world at all. I had 
been told that He loved the good and hated the wicked and 
that if we were good He would take care of us. But did He? 
I saw that some of the men in the army who drank the hardest 
and swore the loudest and of whom stories were told that could 
not be printed came back, after a bloody campaign, well and 
lusty, while some of the best did not. 

One made a deep impression on me, a young man 
who was studying for the ministry and was to be a missionary 
after the war was over, who never swore but read a little Bible 
which he carried in his jacket and went to church when the 
regiment was encamped in Wheatland. He went off one day 
and never came back. He had fallen near Winchester, we 
learned, and had been taken to a hospital and there had died 
after great suffering. Did God care for him? Indeed, I began 
to ask other questions. If God was thinking about the world, 
why did He let the war come? Would any father allow 
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his sons to fight with knives and pistols, and cut and kill one 
another? I knew that if he did, he would be put in jail. 
Why did God? Was there any God? I could not ask my 
mother, for I knew it would nearly kill her to know that I had 
such wicked thoughts. I would not ask James, for I knew he 
would say: ‘You darned fool, of course there is a God. Who 
do you think made the world?” I didn’t care who made the 
world; what I wanted to know was, who managed the world? 
I had a secret pride in thinking that I was the only person 
who thought of these things and many an hour, when I was 
supposed to be playing, I spent behind the stable sitting in the 
sun and chewing a piece of grass and trying to solve the 
riddle of the universe. 

One day I decided that I would settle the matter once for 
all.- I went out.into the road and stood by the fence which 
enclosed the field where the tents had been but which now 
was empty, for all the troops had moved into Virginia to bring 
an end to the Rebellion in one great battle. It was a beautiful 
day, not a cloud in the sky, and as I stood there, a bluebird 
lit on the gate-post not far away and looked at me, as if to say: 
“Will he throw a stone or will he let me alone?” I had some- 
thing better to do than to focl with birds; I was going to find 
out whether there was a God, or, at any rate, whether He paid | 
any attention to people. I was so small that I could not look 
over the fence, and, in order that God might see me clearly, I 
climbed up on it, almost to the top, but not quite, because 
I feared I might fall off if God got “mad,” and then, raising 
my puny, clenched fist to the cloudless sky, I gave utterance 
to the most fearful words I had ever heard a soldier say, and 
defiantly cried: “Now I dare God to strike me dead!” My 
heart was beating like a hammer and I wondered how long it 
would take for God to hear me and strike. 

But nothing happened. The bluebird, indeed, fluttered away 
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as if he were frightened, but the sun was not darkened and 
the summer air blew softly over the land and, having waited 
long enough for God to decide whether He would “take a dare,” 
I climbed down, a convinced atheist. There could be no God— 
or if there was, He did not know what I had said and there- 
fore I need not concern myself any further with Him. It was 
with a strange feeling of mingled disappointment, relief and 
contempt, that I turned away and went into the house. Had 
I had the poetic gift, I could then have written such poems as 
Shelley wrote—but not only was I devoid of the poetic afflatus; 
I had no desire to make my discovery known. I kept it to 
myself and was proud to think that I knew more than anyone 
else. That night I knelt down from force of habit, but, recol- 
lecting in time that there was no God, I got into bed and de- 
cided that I would never again have to remember whether I 
had or had not said my prayers. I now felt like a man. 

The next day Sam Loeffler came to see me and we hid 
behind the stable and smoked some cigars which Sam had 
stolen from his father, and talked big. Finally, Sam gave 
utterance to a philosophic remark which I thought quite won- 
derful; he said: “If a fellow wants to be a man, he’s got to 
act like a man.” He then went on to tell me how men acted. 
But here I drew back. There was left in me some strain of 
purity and I shrank from defilement. Sam said I was no man. 
This was humiliating but somehow I was glad that I felt as 
I did. Still, the seed had been planted and I began to look 
for other ways of being a man. It occurred to me that if I 
killed some one, there would be no doubt that that was a 
manly act. But there was no one I particularly wanted to 
kill at that moment and then I remembered what Sam, who 
had gone to the hanging, had told me about the death of John 
Smith: how sick he had looked as they drew the black cap 
over his face, and how his legs had drawn up, in the convulsion 
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of death, when the trap fell. When I said that Smith had talked 
to me like a brave man, Sam said that he was so afraid when 
the time came, that the sheriff had had to administer half a pint 
of whiskey to give him courage enough to get into the cart. 
When I thought of this, I decided there must be some other 
outlet for manliness, and these, I soon found, were not lacking. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


“Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold.” 
HOOD. 


There now opened before my reckless soul a way of acting 
like a man which I thought would not defile and drag me down 
to the level of Dave Dickus. 

The little market town, which had so long been hidden be- 
tween the mountain ranges, was now in touch with the larger 
world and began to feel the effects of the great tidal wave which 
was already troubling the waters of the vast sea. And as a 
tidal wave troubles the waters of some quiet pool, so did the 
great wave of speculation, one of the effects of war, disturb 
the pastoral life of our town. Not even the wisest man in 
town, who was reputed to be Mr. Rodney, the president of the 
Wheatland Bank, foresaw the shameful orgy of speculation 
which would turn Wall Street into a den of thieves during the 
Gould-Fiske régime, and the greatest city in the land into a 
cave of robbers, under the notorious Tweed; still less, that the 
ermine of the judge and the toga of the senator would be 
soiled with filth; that the “Crédit Mobilier” and the Whiskey 
Ring and Star Route scandals would dim the glory of the 
honest but credulous Grant and, first of all, corrupt the very 
army with the opportunities of gain in the contraband trade. 
All these things were hidden from men’s eyes but the seed 
of that harvest which was to make America the synonym of 
greed and materialism was being sown even then. For before 
the fields which had been wet with the blood of heroes were 
dry, the evil men who loved money more than country or honor 
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were laying their plans to heap up riches. Into this delirious 
gambling den I found a door, in a most unsuspected way. 

One morning I was sent on an errand—probably to buy a 
spool of Coates’ cotton, No. 60—when, passing the shop of 
Mr. Hulsapple, I saw in the window a pile of freshly-baked 
gingerbread horses. These were strips of gingerbread cut in 
the shape of a horse, and if carefully eaten, by biting off first 
the tail, then each leg in turn, and finally a good mouthful of 
the body, lasted quite a while and made an interesting colla- 
tion. They could still be bought for a cent apiece and I 
thought that the one cent in my possession could not be better 
spent. There was a simple-minded looking countryman stand- 
ing by the counter, on which he had laid a ten-dollar gold- 
piece. I heard him ask Mr. Hulsapple if he would change it 
and Mr. Hulsapple ask him, suspiciously, how much he wanted 
for it. At this the man laughed and said: “Why, I reckon I 
want ten dollars fer it.” 

Mr. Hulsapple took it in his hand, felt the weight, and then 
bit it, and finally handed the man ten one-dollar bills. When 
the man had gone out, Mr. Hulsapple opened a box and I saw 
it was nearly full of gold-pieces. As he added the new one, 
he said to me: “Pizness is goot dis morning.” 

I remarked that I did not see how he made any gain by 
giving ten dollars for ten dollars. 

“Vy, is you as dumb as dat man?” asked Mr. Hulsapple in 
surprise. “Don’t you know dat a gold dollar is vorth a dollar 
and a levy already?” 

“But, Mr. Hulsapple,” I virtuously exclaimed, for I was 
still virtuous for other people, “then you cheated him!” 

“How dit I sheat him?” Mr. Hulsapple indignantly replied. 
“Ditn’t you hear me ask him how much he vanted for it and 
him say ten dollars?” 

This seemed conclusive, but somehow it puzzled me. So I 
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continued: “But, Mr. Hulsapple, I don’t understand how ten 
dollars can be worth more than ten dollars.” 

Then Mr. Hulsapple proceeded to initiate me into the mys- 
teries of exchange and told me that the Government had to 
borrow money from people who were willing to lend it, and 
even from Germany and England and France, and that, as 
many people thought the Government might “go bust” if the 
Rebels killed many more men, they would not give gold, 
which was good anywhere, for paper money which might some 
day have no value. This made my head swim, but I grasped 
the possibilities of capital and told Mr. Hulsapple that my 
godmother had sent me a two-dollar-and-a-half gold-piece for 
Christmas, and that my mother was keeping it for me till I 
needed something, and I innocently remarked that I was going 
to buy me a pair of shoes with it, so that my mother would 
not have to pay for them, but that shoes now cost so much. 

“Dat’s de tevil of it,” said Mr. Hulsapple, rubbing his head, 
‘prices go up at de same time de gold does. But if I vas you,” 
he continued, “I vould holt on to dat gold and some day you 
vill be a rich man, hein?” 

“But,” I objected, ‘some one might give me only two dollars 
and a half for it.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hulsapple, scornfully, “if you is a sucker, 
like dat fellow who vas in here chust now. I tell you vat I 
vill do. You geep dat money and I vill tell you how to sell 
it ven de time gomes. I haf’ a cousin in a bank in New York 
and he sends me vord how de market is, and ven de time 
gomes I vill send yours along vid mine and ve both makes a 
killin’, hein?” And Mr. Hulsapple laughed, and I laughed, too, 
for I saw before me “wealth beyond the dreams of avarice.” 

Now I was indeed going to act like a man and in a way that 
neither Sam Loeffler nor any of my friends knew about, nor 
would know about till I rode up the street on a horse of my 
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own. For Mr. Hulsapple had advised me not to tell anyone 
the secret he had imparted to me, since, as he shrewdly re- 
marked: “It vas hard to know who vun gould drust in dese 
days.” 

A few days later I entered the parlor and saw my mother 
with a letter in her hand, and Sallie looking troubled. I heard 
Sallie say: “But, mamma, I do not see why it should be 
wrong,” and my mother reply: “I do not know that it would 
be wrong; but I think speculation is a sort of gambling and 
then, I do not like to think that we should be gaining by the 
loss of those who are dear to us.” 

I did not know what they were talking about, but later I 
learned that a friend of my mother’s in New York had written 
her that he could make a most profitable investment for her 
in “running cotton.” Indeed, later still, I came to know that 
this man had amassed a fortune. I do not think my mother 
was as good a financier as Mr. Hulsapple, for she would not 
do this because, queerly enough, she had a feeling that she 
ought not to make money at the expense of the lives of the 
men who were engaged in this desperate venture. So she let 
the opportunity pass and struggled on, falling back on the 
text, which was her mainstay through life, about the widow’s 
barrel of meal which wasted not and the cruse of oil that never 
failed. 

But I had now no text to guide me, being an atheist. So 
every day I slipped down to Mr. Hulsapple and was greeted 
with the joyful news: “She’s goin’ up. But she vill go higher 
yet if dem Rebels vin anodder fight.” 

So buoyed up was I by this prospect, that I could not wait 
until the money was in hand but acted as if imaginary wealth 
were real. Though Mr. Black would not sell me on tick the 
mare I coveted, he did agree to let me ride her as often as I 
wished, charging the bill to my mother who, I told him, had 
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said I might ride as often as I wished. Then Mr. Auken- 
baugh, who kept the drug-store, had just installed a soda- 
fountain which looked as if it were frosted, so that one felt 
cool by merely looking at it, and many a soda did I drink and 
put it on the bill. Indeed, by this time I had lost all count of 
my wealth; “she” was still going up and I saw no reason why 
I should not soon be possessed of a hundred dollars and then 
I could pay my debts before the bills were sent in, and all 
would be well. Still, Mr. Hulsapple would not sell and I began 
to be anxious. But when I had almost determined to leave 
Mr. Hulsapple and take my gold-piece to the bank and ask 
Mr. Rodney to give me what it was worth, I found a new 
opportunity for making money, which seemed more promising 
than speculation in gold. 

I had been sent to a woman who made my clothes, for the 
tailor charged more than we could afford, when I met Buck 
Zeigler. I did not like Buck; I remembered that he had 
cheated me with a china egg, and I knew that he had a bad 
reputation all over the town. But when he hailed me as a 
friend and called out: ‘Howdy, Dave? I ain’t seed you for 
a coon’s age,” I was flattered, because he was older and bigger 
than I and heretofore had treated me with the contempt with 
which boys of fifteen look down on a boy of ten. He pulled 
a plug of tobacco out of his pocket and bit off a chunk like a 
man, and offered it tome. But I declined, saying that I did not 
chew but adding hastily that I smoked. The truth was that I 
had made an attempt to acquire the manly habit of chewing, 
but with disastrous results. Fearing I was about to die, I had 
almost descended to prayer, but fortunately the paroxysms 
had ceased without supernatural aid. But I determined I 
would run no such risk again. 

Well, Buck chewed and spat in a way that I could not but 
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admire, and then suddenly said: “Look a-here, Dave. Do 
you want to make a hundred dollars?” 

Did I want to make a hundred dollars? If I did not soon 
find that sum, I should be in deep water. But I had learned 
from Mr. Hulsapple that it was fatal to show eagerness in a 
trade, and so, carelessly remarked that I didn’t mind if I did. 

I think Buck was impressed by my manner, for he spoke 
now more as to an equal and, lowering his voice and looking 
cautiously about, said: “I made two hundred last week, and 
you can easy make a hundred, if you’ve got the nerve.” 

“How?” 

“Well, Pll tell you. But first you got to cross your heart 
and wish you may die if you tell.” 

I promptly performed the required ritual and then Buck 
said: “If you can raise five dollars and give it to me, I’ll give 
you a hundred—less commission,” he slipped in at the end. 

“What do you mean, ‘less commission’?” I suspiciously in- 
quired, remembering the china egg. 

“Why,” he said, “I am a broker and when a broker makes 
a deal, he gets a commission, don’t he?” 

I didn’t know what a “broker”? meant nor whether he got a 
“commission” or not, but I was ashamed to admit it, so I simply 
said: “I suppose he does.” 

“Of course he does,” said Buck. “Well, this is the way it 
works. You give me five dollars and I'll give you ninety.” 

“But then you get ten dollars for nothing.” 

“How do you mean, ‘for nothing’? I take the risk, don’t I?” 

I became still more suspicious, but could not resist the 
temptation to nibble the bait. “What risk?” 

“Why,” said Buck, “the risk of losing the money.” 

I did not see, but continued: ‘Well, I haven’t got five 
dollars with me,” implying that there were piles of them at 
home. 
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“Well, you can hand it to me to-morrow.” 

“But I don’t know where to get it,” I desperately confessed. 

“Well,” said the tempter, “you can sneak it out of your 
mother’s pocket-book, can’t you?” 

But at this I revolted and said that I was not so low as to 
steal from my mother. 

“Who’s talking about stealing?” Buck indignantly replied. 
“It’s only borrowing and the next day you can slip ten dol- 
lars back and your mother will think she had it all the time 
and thought it was a five.” 

I knew well that my poor mother knew just what was in 
her shabby purse, but when Buck told me that he had done 
the same thing to his father last week and that “the old man 
was tickled to death to find he had more money than he thought 
he had,” I began to weaken. 

Then, I having again crossed my heart and wished to die, 
Buck imparted the whole secret to me. It seemed that there 
was a man in Harrisburg who had written Buck a letter in 
which he said that he had heard from a friend of his that 
Buck was a man to be trusted and therefore, he was prepared 
to send him ten dollars if Buck would send him one; that the 
money which he would send could not be told by an expert 
from that which was handed out from the bank, and that 
Buck would be surprised if he knew how many of the best 
citizens were spending large sums of this money, which was 
taken, without question, at the bank itself. 

Lest the reader should suppose that I were worse than I 
have admitted, I ought to say, that, while I knew any secret 
imparted by Buck must be wicked, I had never heard of coun- 
terfeit money, and, had I been asked, would have said that if 
the man in Harrisburg knew how to make as good money as I 
supposed Mr. Rodney made for the bank, he was at liberty to 
do so. 
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The result of this conversation was that I promised to “bor- 
row” a five-dollar bill and hand it to Buck at the earliest 
opportunity. 

But when, a few days later, my mother had gone to church 
and I slipped into her room to see if she had left her purse 
on the bureau and opened it, what was my horror to find it 
empty! My mother hardly spoke at dinner and I wondered if 
she could have heard of my wickedness. But evidently she had 
not, for after dinner she took out her bank-book and wrote a 
check. I noticed that it was the last one in the book and sup- 
posed it was the end of everything, and was more than ever 
anxious to find the means of slipping ten dollars into the empty 
purse. 

My mother said: “I want you to take this to the bank and 
speak to Mr. Rodney himself and say that I hope he will 
feel that he can cash this check to-day.” 

I thought this was queer, because always beiore, I had taken 
the checks to the window and Mr. Wright had asked me: ‘‘How 
do you want it?” and then given me the money. When I 
reached the bank, I found that there were many people there, 
and slipped around by the side door where Mr. Rodney had 
his office. I entered and told him what my mother had said. 
He looked very anxious and, after gazing out of the window 
for a moment without speaking, opened a drawer in his 
desk, counted out the money, and instead of sending me 
back into the bank, said: ‘Tell your mother that we may have 
to close, but that I am glad to be of service to her. She has 
no doubt heard the dreadful news.” 

The dreadful news was that the Army of the Potomac had 
been crushed in a fearful battle at Chancellorsville; that 
Stonewall Jackson was dead; and that Lee was again moving 
north and, it was thought, would invade Maryland a second 
time. The funds in the bank were being sent to Harris- 
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burg or Philadelphia, and no one knew when any more money 
could be had. 

This may have been dreadful news to Mr. Rodney but not 
to me, for I was glad to hear that Lee was coming and that the 
war would soon be over. But, however dreadful it seemed 
to those who had hoped for a Union victory, it was as nothing 
to the news which I heard the next day when I visited Mr. 
Hulsapple. It was true “she” had gone up again and Mr. 
Hulsapple was sorely tempted to sell, but he said he was waiting 
for a telegram; that “she” was now two hundred but his cousin 
believed would go higher. 

Then he said: “Haf you heard about poor Zeigler?” 

“No,” I said breathlessly. ‘What has happened to him?” 

“He vas arrested dis morning for passing ‘phoney’ money.” 

“What will they do to him?” I asked. 

“Mein Gott,” exclaimed Mr. Hulsapple, “it vill be tventy 
years in de penitentiary! And I vould haf said dere vas not 
a more honest man in town dan him.” 

My blood ran cold. Twenty years in prison! Why, he 
would be an old man before he was free. And he might have 
had me as a companion! 

I went to the court-house to see him tried. And I was one 
of those who cheered when the jury came in and said: ‘Not 
guilty.” The poor man looked sadly broken, but he was able 
to prove that he no more knew the ten-dollar bill which he 
had paid out was bad, than did the man who took it. It 
was shown that there was much bad money in circulation and 
that many an innocent person had received and passed it on. I 
never saw Buck again. Whether his father knew of his wrong- 
doing or not, I cannot say. I only know that when some one 
asked him what had become of Buck, he said “Buchanan 
has gone to his uncle’s farm in Iowa and is learning to be 
a farmer.” If I had almost prayed when I was sick, I now 
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almost gave thanks for my deliverance and began to ask my- 
self whether perhaps God, who did not pay any attention to my 
blasphemy, might not have thought of my mother and for 
her sake have saved me from a shameful crime and a bitter 
disgrace. But there was no time for theological speculation. 
The tide of war had again engulfed us and we heard that Lee 
had crossed the river. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


“Sans peur et sans reproche.” 


This news proved to be true and soon the Army of Northern 
Virginia came pouring into the town, inspired by a confident 
hope of ending the war with one decisive battle in the enemy’s 
country. 

First came the cavalry. I had never supposed so many 
horses were to be found in the world as I now saw slowly 
passing through the streets of Wheatland. They kept 
straight on to the north. I asked many of the soldiers where 
they were going. The poor fellows knew nothing; many of 
them were too ignorant to know what it meant to have crossed 
the Potomac. Had they not crossed many rivers? What 
was one more than another? But the officers laughed gaily 
and said: “New York.” Why not? What could prevent 
them? Was not the Army of the Potomac huddled about the 
defences of Washington? ‘‘Hasn’t Bobby Lee stolen a march 
on the commanding general, whoever that may be at the 
moment?” they added with a laugh. Indeed, the darkest 
hour of the war had come to the North. 

So the troops passed on, thousand after thousand. The 
artillery followed the cavalry; then came the infantry. The 
impression made by the sight of so many horses was repeated 
by the hosts of men. It was not only the multitude that im- 
pressed those who saw that march; it was also the splendid 
discipline of the army. They were different from the corps 
we had seen the year before. These men were well clad 
and shod, and they came through the town with flags flying 
and bands playing, “Dixie,” “Dixie,” all day long, with now 
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and then a change to “Maryland, My Maryland,” or the “Bon- 
nie Blue Flag.” We became as tired of these as we had of 
“Yankee Doodle” or “The Star-Spangled Banner.’”’ (But both 
armies marched to the tune of “The Girl I Left Behind Me.”’) 
They had the air of men who were used to conquer; they 
had faith in the man who led them, and they did not doubt that 
when they saw the enemy, they would defeat them again. It 
was a sight such as few have seen, even of those who took 
part in the war. Sixty thousand men, it is said, passed 
through Wheatland on the way to Gettysburg, and I can well 
believe it. Day after day an unbroken line passed on due 
north, and at night the rumble of the wagons made sleep im- 
possible for nervous people. And who was not nervous? 
Soon after the Confederates began to enter the town I met 
Frank McGuire, who told me that his father had just been 
sent for to see Lee, and that I might go too, if I hurried. It 
is needless to say that I ran as fast as my short legs could 
carry me, and we found the doctor just starting. Doctor 
McGuire had been in communication with the enemy from the 
beginning of the war, but had so far managed to escape the 
fate of many innocent men. Two of his sons had been 
arrested a short time before, and were lying in the jail when 
their friends arrived and set them free. But before this, the 
poor judge had been removed to Fort Warren in Boston harbor. 
The doctor was in his old gig, and, being an immense man, 
left no room for anyone else in it, so we two boys sat on the 
springs behind. It was on the Williamsport pike, about a 
mile from the town, that we met General Lee. He had dis- 
mounted and was standing by his horse, a small sorrel mare, 
which I was told, it was his custom to ride on the march. His 
staff was brilliant in gold lace, but he was very simply dressed. 
No one could have seen that man without being greatly im- 
pressed with the dignity of his bearing and the beauty of his 
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face. His hair at this time was almost entirely white, and 
those who had seen him the year before, said he had aged 
greatly in the short space of time which had elapsed since the 
battle of Antietam. I could not help thinking of Washington 
as I looked at that calm, sad face. It has been said since 
by those who were near him that he had no expectation of 
conquering the North, and that, at the most, he only hoped 
to win a great battle on Northern soil, in order to affect public 
opinion in Europe, and lead to the recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy. However that may have been, there was noth- 
ing about his bearing which looked like a great hope. 

Doctor McGuire drove straight to where he was standing 
and announced himself as one who was sure of his welcome. 
General Lee came to the gig and thanked him politely 
for having come so promptly, and began immediately to ask 
about the roads. I was astonished at the familiarity with the 
country which he showed, and yet he evidently wished to have 
the map, which he held in his hand, confirmed by an eye- 
witness. His questions were like those of a lawyer to a wit- 
ness. What roads ran into the Lightersburg pike? Did the 
Cavetown pike cross the mountain? What sort of crossing 
was it? Could cannon be easily brought over it? His right 
flank, then, would be protected by the Blue Ridge until he 
reached Gettysburg? And on his return should he come that 
way? Were there good roads running to the river, west of the 
one on which he now stood? Could artillery be moved over 
them? Was the valley well wooded and watered all the way to 
Gettysburg? To all of which the answer was “Yes.” 

Lee had been speaking in a low tone, leaning on the shaft 
of the gig, with his head under the hood, so that we, 
looking in through the curtain, could see and hear everything. 
Suddenly Lee saw us and said: “Doctor, are these your 
boys?” 
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“One of them is,” said the doctor. “The other is the son 
of Major Clough. You must have known his father in the 
old army.” 

“Ts it possible!” said Lee. 

Then we were called down and made our bows, and Lee 
said something that I could not hear; but the doctor answered: 
“No danger,” and then added something at which Lee smiled 
and said: “Would you boys like to get on that horse?” 
pointing to his own little mare. 

Of course we said, “Yes,” and each in turn was lifted by 
General Lee on to the horse’s back. I suspect that that 
attention was suggested by Doctor McGuire in order to divert 
our minds from what we had just heard. When we got back 
to town, he said to me: “Now run home, my boy, and tell 
your mother that you have seen General Lee and all that he 
said to you—in fact, all that you can remember to have heard 
him say. It will interest her.” 

So home I ran, swelling with importance, and told my 
mother all the questions that General Lee had asked and what 
Doctor McGuire had said. Of course my mother saw at 
once the importance of the conversation and charged me to 
keep it perfectly quiet—which I did. 

A day or two after this, a friend of the family, who had been 
very kind to me, asked me if I would not like to go out to 
General Lee’s headquarters? ‘To-morrow,” he said, “you 
will see a sight that you will be able to tell of as long as you 
live, for Lee’s generals are to meet him, and the army is to 
move.” 

I boldly asked if he would lend me his horse, for I was 
afraid Jerry might be seized, and he laughed and consented. 
So the next morning, dressed in white jacket and trousers, 
I started off on a brown horse, carrying a basket of raspberries 
to one of Lee’s staff whom my mother had known since he was 
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a lad. I remember my costume from the fact that some of 
the berries melted, and before I was aware of it they had 
made a stain on my trousers which no amount of rubbing 
would remove. This troubled me a good deal, because I 
thought General Lee might think I did not know how to ride; 
and as I had made up my mind to ask him to let me accompany 
the army in some capacity not very clear to me, this gave 
me considerable anxiety. However, I reached the camp with- 
out further accident and found Colonel Taylor, to whom I 
was accredited. 

Lee’s headquarters were in a hickory grove about three 
miles from Williamsport. The grove was on the top of a 
small hill, and near enough to the pike for the general to 
see the troops as they marched by. 

When I reached the camp, Colonel Taylor told me that 
General Lee was away, but that he would probably return 
before long. Indeed, it was not many minutes before we heard 
the trampling of horses and the guard turning out, and, on 
going to the front of the tent, I saw a splendid sight. First, 
there was Lee himself riding a superb iron-grey horse, and 
with him were Longstreet, Ewell, and A. P. Hill. Colonel 
Taylor led me to General Lee and said: “General, this gen- 
tleman has brought me some raspberries, and I have asked 
him to take ‘snack’ with us.” lLee’s back was toward me 
when the colonel spoke, and I was startled to see how severe 
he looked as, wheeling sharply, he glanced quickly to right and 
left and then looked down. Then he smiled very pleasantly and 
remarked: ‘I have had the pleasure of meeting your friend 
before.” And then, to my great surprise, this severe-looking 
man stooped down and, lifting me, kissed me. After this 
the generals and Colonel Taylor and I went into a large tent 
for “snack.” 

I do not remember anything that was said during the meal, 
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nor what we had to eat. I suppose I was a good deal excited, 
and I know that there was a deal of laughter—I fear at my 
expense; for they—not Lee, but the others—asked me a great 
many questions, and then laughed at my answers. I suppose 
it was a relief to those men, who were carrying such a heavy 
burden, to have a child to chaff. 

After luncheon we went to Lee’s tent, and the general took 
me on his knee and talked to me until, some one having taken 
his attention, Hill beckoned me to come to him, which I did 
gladly; for, though Lee was gentle, I could not help standing 
in awe of him in a way that I did not of the others. When 
I had been with him for a little while, Longstreet said: 
“Come, Hill, you’ve had him long enough; pass him over.” 
So I was dragged over to Longstreet’s knee and had my face 
well rubbed by his great brown beard. And he whispered 
in my ear that he had a pony he thought was up to my weight, 
if I would like to join his staff. But before I could express 
my joy, Lee suddenly said: ‘Well, gentlemen,” and imme- 
diately Colonel Taylor made me a sign. So I got up and 
said good-bye; and I thought then, and think now, that they 
were sorry to have me go, for I suppose I brought a momen- 
tary pleasure into their lives. One of them—Hill, I think— 
called to a servant to “bring the captain’s horse,” at which the 
man grinned and untied the horse from a tree near by and led 
him to the front of the tent. This placed me in a most em- 
barrassing situation; for while I could ride very well for a 
boy, I was in the habit of mounting my steed by the aid of a 
fence. Still, I determined to do my best, and, stretching up 
my leg as high as it would go, managed to touch the stirrup 
with my toe; but, alas! when I attempted to mount into the 
saddle I descended to the ground, with my feet very wide 
apart and my jacket somewhat marked by contact with the 
horse’s flanks. This was greeted with a good-natured laugh, 
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which determined me to mount, or die in the attempt. But 
I was saved either alternative, for, before I had time to try 
again, I was lifted lightly into the saddle by Lee himself, who 
smiled and said: ‘Give him time, and he’ll do for the cavalry 
yet 

So I rode away home again, full of pride at the company 
to which I had been admitted, and of admiration for that 
great and good man who led the armies of the South in that 
hopeless struggle. I looked back after a moment, but they 
had forgotten me as, gathered around a table, they gazed 
intently on a map. Before these soldiers took counsel again 
the battle of Gettysburg had been lost and won. 

After that there fell a great silence on the valley; I do not 
remember that a single soldier was left in Wheatland. We 
were now a part of the Southern Confederacy. ‘There was no 
communication with the North, and no one could tell when 
it would be reopened. Many thought that the next news 
would be that Washington had been abandoned and that the 
Government would be ready to conclude a peace. 

Was there ever a day so hot as the second of July of that 
year! I seem to feel the stillness of it now. Before noon 
the same mysterious cloud that had appeared during the battle 
of Antietam was seen again, slowly, silently mounting up to 
heaven, far away to the north. It was more awful than the 
one before because of the silence. No sound could be heard. 
The ever-growing cloud went up in mute significance to God. 
The breeze that blew when the battle of Antietam was 
being fought suggested conflict, action, some heroic human 
effort; but this was as silent as a sacrifice; it was not like the 
work of man, but of God. 

No one spoke; the very children were hushed at the solemn 
sight. Who could fail to think of all it meant? No one 
thought of charges as possible that day; it seemed as if men 
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must simply be standing still to die. Of course, we learned 
later of what was being done while the great sun was baking 
the white pikes and burning the over-ripe wheat that should 
have been cut a week before. 

The next day was like the one before. No sound was 
heard; only the overspreading cloud hung still in the burning 
air. It was a great day in American history—a day in which 
it would be felt, when the cloud had lifted, that Pickett’s 
charge showed what America could dare as truly as Han- 
cock’s resistance showed what America could bear. 

The third day, the Fourth of July, came in with wind and 
pelting rain. How much the significance of the day entered 
into the thoughts of people! 

That night we went to bed knowing nothing; yet how much 
there was of probability! Was it likely that that great army 
could be defeated by anything the North could collect 
on such short notice? Yet why did no word come? To such 
as were too far from the field of battle to feel its subtle 
influence no words can convey what the strain of those days 
was to US. 

Before daybreak the town was waked by the roar of wagons, 
the tired horses urged to a spasmodic gallop now and then by 
the whip and the frequent curse of the panic-stricken driver. 
Those who lived on the lower street, through which the am- 
bulances passed, heard the groans and curses of the wounded 
and more than once an awful cry as some soul parted from the 
body in agony. No one dared to stop those men to question 
them. Those who hoped for the Confederate cause said that 
Lee was sending back the wounded of the first day’s fight, in 
order that he might not be delayed in his advance. That 
theory received confirmation as the day went on and no more 
came. How near that guess came to being true will probably 
now never be known. 
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So the day dragged its slow length to evening—worse than 
the last in this, that now even the cloud had departed and 
absolute silence settled again upon the valley. At last night 
came, and with the night the same ominous roar of wagons 
—the grinding roll of provision trains and then the clanking 
of the artillery. No one could longer doubt what had hap- 
pened. I rose with the sun, and, going to the front gate, 
saw a sight that I shall never forget. There was a man 
leaning over the gate, whose head was tied up with a bloody 
cloth; his face was colorless, and I trembled as I looked at 
him, for I had never seen death. Presently he moved, and, 
seeing me, mumbled: “Well, Bud, I reckon I don’t look 
putty this mornin’.” If I had been horrified before, I was 
turned to stone now, for I could not believe that any human 
being could look like that and live. But worse was to come, 
for, on his removing his handkerchief, the lower jaw fell down, 
and I saw that it had been completely shattered by a ball. 

“Well, Buddy, what do you think of that?” he said. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I cried. ‘Come in, and my mother will 
give you something for it.” 

“T reckon yo’ ma ain’t got anythin’ for that,” he replied; 
“but if yo’ is got any milk, I’d love to taste of it.” 

So I brought him into the kitchen, not daring to touch him 
lest he should fall to pieces. He managed to pour the milk 
down his throat, and then said he must move on; he reck- 
oned “the Yanks” would be coming along that way before 
long. But of the battle he could tell nothing; he had been 
shot the first day, and had started to the rear. He had been 
passed by the ambulances and had received only the laconic 
statement that Lee’s army had been “blown to h !” He in- 
quired anxiously how far it was to the river, and started off 
to the woods, with more milk in his canteen. It was not long 
before we saw a great cloud of dust to the north, but could 
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see no troops. As well as we could tell, it was moving away to 
the west, which puzzled us more than ever; for if Lee was 
retreating, why did he not keep straight on through the town? 
It was not till long after that we learned the secret of those 
masterly movements which were taking place under our very 
eyes. Then we learned that Lee, being perfectly acquainted 
with the roads, and knowing that he had behind him the 
splendid pikes for which this part of the country was famous 
and over which the enemy could follow closely, instead of 
moving due south and having his army blocked by its own 
numbers, turned west just before reaching Wheatland, and, 
throwing up breastworks, quietly moved his forces over the 
Potomac, without the loss of a gun. In the meantime the rear- 
guard attacked so vigorously that Meade debouched to the 
east and also intrenched. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


“Once more unto the breach, dear friends—once more.” 
Henry the Fifth. 


No sooner had the wounded man left, than another soldier 
appeared, so dusty, so dirty, so tired-looking, that for a moment 
I did not recognize him. Then I saw that it was “Mr. Bob.” I 
threw myself upon him and joyfully remarked that he was 
just in time for breakfast, at which he laughed, replying that 
he was “good and ready.” He greeted my mother affectionately, 
throwing his arms around her, and she would have kissed him 
had he not said that he was not fit for a pig to touch. “I 
ought to be with my command,” he added, “but I turned aside 
just for a few moments, to catch a glimpse of you.”’ Then he 
began to eat. I think I never saw anyone eat so much or so 
fast, and when Mamma handed him a cup of coffee, he said he 
would rather have it than anything in the world except a sight 
of “Miss Loulie.”” My mother asked where she was, and he 
said she was in Richmond and, when he last heard, well and 
“full of fight.” Then Mamma asked him why the battle of 
Gettysburg had been lost. 

That was the question which everyone was discussing in the 
days that followed. The Union men said that Lee had at last 
met his match in Meade; that he had been out-generaled and 
outfought. But the Southern sympathizers denied that this 
was true and asserted that it was Longstreet, who had failed 
to obey the orders of his chief and so had lost the battle which, 
but for him, would have led to the rout of the Federals. “If 
only Stonewall Jackson had been there!” However, I heard, 
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from the men who had taken part in the battle, their account, 
and this gave me an understanding of the reason, which those 
who looked only on “the seen” missed. 

“Mr. Bob,” who was full of high spirits, even though he was 
hurrying to escape from the enemy, told us a story of the fight, 
which illustrated the gambler’s spirit that animated the gallant 
men who composed Lee’s army, and Lee himself. When my 
mother asked him how he had escaped without even being 
wounded, he replied: “Why, I was as safe as if I had been at 
home. I was in Mahone’s brigade; we were held in reserve 
and were lying to one side, to support Pickett’s charge. We 
saw those boys march across the field as if they had been on 
parade, and then, with a yell, they charged and were driven 
back by the heaviest fire I ever heard. We thought we should 
have been put in then, but no word was given and so we waited. 
Then we saw them form and again they charged and were 
driven back. Still we lay there doing nothing. At last the 
word was given to form, and we thought our time had come. 

“I said to Tom Taslet, who was next to me: ‘Tom, I bet 
you five dollars I get to that tree yonder before I am hit.’ 
And he said: ‘I bet you ten dollars you never get within 
five yards of it.’ ‘Done!’ I said, and at that moment Mahone 
rode up and said: ‘Boys, the Louisiana tigers are going in 
again and this time you will follow after them and we’ll drive 
those Yankees all the way to Philadelphia.’ We gave him 
a cheer and then waited. But Pickett’s men did not form 
and we thought we were to go in without them. At that 
moment an orderly rode up and said something to Mahone, 
and he put his sword back into the scabbard and said: ‘General 
Lee says blood enough has been shed and we are to draw 
back.’ We all began to murmur at this, for we had not fired a 
shot. But I reckon there was not a man in that brigade who 
wasn’t glad that he did not have to go into that hell. This 
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was all I saw of the battle. As we took ground further back, 
I met Captain Irvin. 

“‘Weren’t you in that scrap?’ I asked, and he laughed and 
said: ‘I was, and how I came out alive is more than I can 
tell. As we came out of the wood for the first charge, 
I noticed that the hazel bushes were more covered with leaves 
than any bushes I had ever seen, and as we fell back over the 
same ground, I saw that every leaf had been cut off by the 
minnie balls, as if a man had gone through there with a pruning 
knife. I don’t see how anyone came out alive.’ ” 

I was sitting next the open window which looked towards 
the Dry Bridge and at this moment I heard the clatter of 
horses’ feet. “They are coming, Mr. Bob,” I cried, and, rising 
hastily, he thrust into his haversack a plateful of Maryland 
biscuits, a pat of butter and a little paper bag of ground coffee 
which my mother had been getting ready for him. Then he 
slipped through the back door, ran through the orchard, raced 
across the meadows, and entered Heyser’s wood. I rushed to 
the front door, mounted the gate-post, and saw a troop of 
perhaps a dozen Confederate (not Yankee, as I had supposed) 
cavalrymen, riding like mad down the road from the Bridge. 

When they reached our house they saw there was no 
thoroughfare. The officer in command told me to open the 
gate, which led into the large field next the house, and when 
they had ridden through, I pointed out the road at the bottom 
of the hill, which ran into the Williamsport pike. ‘Now fasten 
that gate and don’t open to anyone!” I pushed the staple 
through the hasp and again mounted guard on the post. I 
had not long to wait. A squadron of blue-coated soldiers came 
thundering down the road. “Open that gate!” cried the officer, 
as soon as he spied me. For a moment I hesitated. I saw, as 
in a dream, Lee and Longstreet and Hill. What would they 
say? Might not the issue of the war depend on me? I said— 
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but surely it was not my voice but that of a much littler boy I 
heard—“‘The gentleman that just went through told me—” 
But a revolver was pointed at my head, and a voice of thunder 
ordered: ‘Come down off there, you d——d little rebel!” 
And I came down. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


“Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them—” 
TENNYSON. 


After the little squad for whom I had been compelled to 
open the gate had dismounted in the field, there was quiet for a 
time, and I thought the day was destined to be without further 
excitement. I little knew it was to be the most exciting day we 
had yet experienced. I heard the sound of shots from time to 
time and learned that there was some skirmishing between a 
few Confederate stragglers and the advance guard of the Union 
army. Going to the gate, I looked toward the Dry Bridge 
and was greatly surprised to see Mr. Anson coming toward our 
house, carrying a tin pail. When he reached the gate he 
handed the pail to me and told me to put it in a cool place. 
I saw that it contained nearly a quart of milk. He said: “As 
I was milking my cow this morning, I thought it unlikely the 
milkman could have got up here, so I brought this for your 
mother. Would you ask her if she can see me for a moment?” 

I was greatly surprised to see him and still more to find him 
so gentle in his manner. I thought that possibly he might not 
be so bad a man as I had always supposed him to be. I won- 
dered why he wanted to see my mother. I knew it could not 
be to accuse her of schism, for we had returned to church at- 
tendance. Whether because of my mother’s protest, or because 
others had objected, or because, on reflection, he had decided 
the service was doing no good, the vindictive prayers had been 
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omitted and instead he was now praying for peace and the tri- 
umph of righteousness, to which all good people could say 
“Amen.” 

James, hearing voices, had come out on the porch and 
greeted Mr. Anson cordially. James was the only one of us 
children who liked him. Before going to St. James’ Mr. Anson 
had given him Latin lessons and James said he was a fine 
scholar, and was grateful to him. I left James to do the honors 
of the house and hurried to put the milk in the spring house 
and then sought my mother. She seemed greatly surprised to 
hear that Mr. Anson was calling and hesitated a moment, not 
wishing to see him, I suppose. However, she told me to ask 
him into the parlor and said she would be down in a few 
minutes. The fact was, she was engaged in dealing with Millie. 
Aunt Emily had not appeared, so that Millie was the only one 
left to do the heavy work. Millie had announced her inten- 
tion of going into town. Of course, as she was now free, my 
mother had no authority over her, and could only warn her 
that there was fighting in the streets and she would probably 
be killed. But Millie was sullen, and said she didn’t care, she 
was now free and wanted to see what was going on. Then 
Sallie took Millie in hand. She knew well what would be the 
fate of the poor girl if she fell into the hands of the soldiers, 
or worse still, of the camp followers. She told Millie that if 
she would stay and help us that day, she would give her the 
red dress and the large hoop-skirt for which she had asked 
more than once. At this Millie showed all her fine teeth and 
said, “It ain’t fur de dress nor de hoop-skirt neider, Miss Sal- 
lie, dat I’m a-goin’ to stay, but because I don’t want you to git 
your pretty hands all roughed up.” So that was settled. 

I reached the porch before my mother came down and 
found Mr. Anson and James engaged in interesting conversa- 
tion. I heard Mr. Anson say: “James, I fear you have adopted 
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some foolish political opinions,” to which James stoutly re- 
plied: “I think the South had a right to secede.” Instead of 
getting annoyed, Mr. Anson said, “That is an academic ques- 
tion which can be discussed in quieter days. I suppose you 
have never heard of Bishop Butler?” to which James replied 
that he had not. “Well,” continued Mr. Anson, “when you go 
to college you will study his analogy and some day I hope you 
will read his sermons. In one of them you will find this say- 
ing, ‘Things are what they are, and their consequences will be 
what they will be. Why should we wish to be deceived?’ What 
are ‘things’ today? The finest army the South has been able 
to assemble has been defeated and is now penned up here 
because the waters of the Potomac are so high that, while the 
Cavalry and possibly the Infantry could cross, the heavy guns 
would have to be abandoned. Vicksburg has fallen and Pem- 
berton’s whole army has surrendered to Grant. The Confed- 
eracy is cut in two. There is no army the South can gather to 
oppose Sherman’s march and Meade is about to advance into 
Virginia on the heels of Lee’s army. The ‘consequences will be 
what they will be.’ Why should the South ‘wish to be de- 
ceived?’ ” 

While I could not understand all of this, I did gather that 
the South could never win the war. Mr. Anson continued, 
“How much wiser it would be if the South, instead of continu- 
ing a useless struggle which can only lead to ruin, were to lay 
down its arms and trust to the magnanimity of our great and 
good President to make terms which honorable men could 
accept? There never was a more favorable moment. I have 
been to Headquarters and while, naturally, the army is rejoic- 
ing in its great victory, they are also filled with admiration at 
Pickett’s charge. When peace really comes, I think it will be 
found that that heroic charge accomplished more by its failure 
than it could have done by its success and that, when we all 
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begin again to think of ourselves as Americans and not as 
Southerners and Northerners, the whole country will be as 
proud of the valor of the South as we are of the courage of 
the men who fought at Bunker Hill.” I could not believe that 
the man who was now talking so gently and so wisely could be 
the same who had accused my mother of deadly sin. The 
truth was that his heart was singing with joy and the best 
of him had come to the surface. 

When my mother appeared, Mr. Anson explained the object 
of his visit. He said that he had been much troubled in the 
night thinking of the exposed position of our house, which 
was not more than half a mile from the Confederate lines and 
not much more than a mile from the Union entrenchments. 
“T hardly think,” he said, “that a general engagement is likely 
to take place, but I fear that General Lee may begin a, bom- 
bardment, to cover his retreat, or that General Meade may try 
to confuse his withdrawal. In such case I’m afraid this house 
might be destroyed. We can make room for you in the Rec- 
tory, which is on low land. Mrs. Anson and I would be glad if 
_you would come to us, at least for a few days.” 

For a moment my mother was speechless. Then she said 
how grateful she was for his kind thought, but that she could 
not think of crowding his house at a time when she knew Mrs. 
Anson should be as free from care as possible. Mrs. Anson 
was in the condition that the dear old doctor was wont to say 
required one to be worse before one could be better. As they 
were talking, a troop of about a hundred mounted Infantry 
‘rode by and, dismounting and leaving their horses in the road, 
entered the field and began to fire at the Confederates who had 
an advanced post in Heyser’s wood. When their fire was re- 
turned, some of the bullets smacked against the house. Mr. 
Anson, in a sharp voice, said, “James, all the shutters on the 
west and south of the house should be closed.” So James and 
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I ran to put the house in a state of siege. James ordered me 
to the west windows, which were the least exposed, while he 
closed those on the south. We were just in time, for soon the 
balls began to rattle against the shutters like hail. When I 
descended to the porch, Mr. Anson was gone and my mother 
told us to come upstairs and help her. When we were all gath- 
ered together, my mother told us that Mr. Anson had advised 
that we move into the cellar, for, should there be a bombard- 
ment, the upper rooms would not be safe. She did not add that 
if the house were destroyed we should be buried in the ruins! 
Without delay we set to work. James and Millie and I dragged 
the mattresses down the narrow stairs from the kitchen to the 
cellar, Sallie and Laura following with pillows and sheets and 
towels. When I saw my mother drag out from the cupboard 
the blankets which had been put away for the summer, I cried: 
“Why, Mamma, it’s as hot as fire; we shall not want any blan- 
kets.” But when I felt the chill of the deep cellar I under- 
stood how wise my mother was. Millie carried down the pail 
of milk which Mr. Anson had brought and James suddenly 
cried, ““By George, I nearly forgot,” and called to me to come 
with him to the pump, which was on the west side of the house 
and so, comparatively safe. There was also a cistern, in which 
the rain water was collected and which we used for washing, 
as the well water was rather hard. But, as James said, no one 
but a fool would go near that cistern, around which the bullets 
were whistling. He pumped, and I carried the pails of water 
to the kitchen door where Millie was waiting to carry them 
down to the cellar. Sallie and Laura took some of the dining- 
room chairs, which were not so heavy as those in the parlor, and 
I ran up to my mother’s room and brought down her favorite 
one. Fortunately, Aunt Emily had baked some bread the day 
before and there was some cold meat in the store-room. Sallie 
made some tea, which later we should have to drink cold, and, 
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finally, pretty well exhausted by our labors, we moved down 
into the cellar, after Mamma had locked the front door. We 
had all been so excited, listening to Mr. Bob’s story, that I 
doubt if anyone had eaten much breakfast, so we were eager 
for our dinner, if such our meagre fare could be called. 

When Millie had washed up the dishes, my mother, knowing 
well there would be no sleep after the big guns once began to 
thunder, said she thought we ought all to lie down for a little 
while and get some rest. James and I shared a mattress and 
Laura and Sallie another. My mother had her own, and Millie’s 
was over in the corner. The bullets still rattled against the side 
of the house, but except for that there was silence and I think I 
must have fallen asleep. Perhaps the others were sleeping too, 
but I was waked by feeling James slip out of bed and I saw 
him creep towards the cellar steps. I crept after him and 
mounted to the kitchen. James was none too pleased to see me 
but did not dare to make a noise, so I was allowed to follow 
him. He crept up to my mother’s dressing-room, where the 
long spy-glass had been left, and, taking it under his arm, went 
on up to the attic. We climbed the ladder which led to the 
roof, and, pushing back the trap-door, emerged into the open. 
James placed the spy-glass on one of the chimneys and sud- 
denly exclaimed, “‘Why, Heyser’s wood is full of Confederates.” 
“Let me look!’ I cried, but before James could hand me the 
glass I heard the whine of a minnie-ball so close to my ear 
that in a panic, I dove head-first through the trap-door, at the 
risk of breaking my neck. Fortunately I landed on Millie’s 
bed at the foot of the ladder, with most of the breath knocked 
out of my body. What was left was, in a moment, expelled by 
James, who dove down upon me, clutching the spy-glass in his 
hand. James was not so lucky as I, for he struck his head 
against the bed-post and raised a lump as big as a hen’s egg. 
When I heard him groan, I feared he had been shot. I asked 
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him if he had been hit and he groaned again. “I hit myself, 
and I think my skull is fractured.” As he sat on the floor, gin- 
gerly rubbing his head, he suddenly said, “Suppose you close 
that trap-door,” to which I replied, “Suppose I don’t.” Not 
for all the gold in Mr. Hulsapple’s box would I have climbed 
that ladder! James was too dizzy to undertake the job himself 
and, before he had time to make any remarks on cowards, there 
was a thunderous knocking on the front door. James, picking 
up the spy-glass, started to stagger toward the stairs. Who 
would open that front door? I asked myself the question, and 
was ashamed to think that probably at that moment my mother 
was looking for one of us to do it. We reached the landing 
which looked down into the hall and peered through the ban- 
isters. Then we saw Mamma going with trembling steps 
along the passage. There was something queer about her ap- 
pearance. She and Sallie had dropped their hoop-skirts before 
lying down and now my poor mother’s skirts were clinging to 
her in a way that, had it been anyone else, I should have 
thought immodest. She probably thought the same, and her 
faltering steps were as much due to embarrassment as to fear. 

However, the hammering on the door, evidently with the 
butt of a musket, continued and a gruff voice crying, “Open 
that door or I’ll break it in—” left no time for hesitation. When 
my mother opened the door, I saw a huge man in a sergeant’s 
uniform and several soldiers behind him. “What the h—1 is 
the meaning of this?p—” he cried, and my mother quietly an- 
swered, “Meaning of what?” ‘‘You’ve got some rebels shoot- 
ing from the roof and I want them.” “There is no one in the 
house,’ my mother replied, “but my children and one maid- 
servant.” ‘Now, mother,” the sergeant replied, “there’s no use 
telling a lie. I seen two rebels on your roof and this man here 
took a shot at them. I think he got one of them, but I want 
them both—dead or alive—and, I’m going to have them.” At 
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this, James picked up the wretched spy-glass and, holding it 
under his arm, began slowly to descend the stairs, I following 
him. The clothes we wore were of grey cloth, not unlike the 
butternut uniform of the Confederates. When the sergeant 
caught sight of us, he exclaimed—‘By God, there they are!” 
My mother turned, and when she saw us, gave us a reproachful 
look. The sergeant, with a puzzled expression on his face, see- 
ing our size, as we drew nearer, exclaimed: “Who are these?” 
and my mother said, “They are my children.” ‘Was you up 
on the roof?” asked the sergeant. “Yes, I was,”’ answered 
James. “Well, what was you doing there with a gun?” “I 
had no gun,” said James, “it was this spy-glass which I laid on 
the top of the chimney, to see what was going on.”’ At this the 
sergeant let out, “Well, Ill be damned! How old are you?” 

“T’m fifteen,” said James. 

“And this other one, how old is he?” 

I replied, ‘““Ten, going on eleven.” 

“Well, you came d—n near going on to nothing,” replied 
the sergeant. “Ain’t either of you got any sense?” ‘Then, 
turning to my mother, he remarked, ‘‘Mother,” (I hated his 
familiarity more than his profanity “my advice to you is to put 
them boys into some other clothes and keep them locked up or 
you won’t have them long.” Then he continued, “Do you 
swear you have no rebels hid in this house?” to which my 
mother replied, ‘There is no need to swear, I have already told 
you the truth,” and added, “If, however, you doubt my word 
you are at liberty to search the house.” 

At this soft answer the sergeant seemed to relent and said: 
“Well, ’ll report to the Captain, and meanwhile I’ll leave a 
guard at this gate, to see that no one goes out, and, what is 
more important for you, that no one comes in. There are some 
rough people in this town.” With that they departed. 

When we returned to the cellar all my mother said was: 
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“James, I am disappointed.” To this, James made no reply, 
but sat down and held his head in his hands. When my mother 
saw the bump on it, she sat beside him, bathed it with water 
and insisted that he lie down. 

A few minutes later the house was shaken and we heard the 
roar of cannon. However, it proved to be not the beginning 
of the dreaded bombardment but a shot from a battery which 
had been brought up and was firing from the road in front 
of the house, shelling Heyser’s wood. It drove the Confederate 
sharpshooters out of the wood, back into their own intrench- 
ments and that was the last shot of the war we heard. 

The night passed quietly and in the morning everything was 
so still that James asked if he might not go up to one of the 
upper rooms and peep out. To this my mother, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, agreed, and so once more, with the spy-glass 
under his arm, James mounted the stairs. In a few moments 
we heard him call, “Mamma, Mamma—come here!” It was not 
the cry of fear or pain, so my mother was only slightly star- 
tled. She went up the steps, and I followed her, to her dress- 
ing-room, where we found James kneeling on the floor with 
the spy-glass pointing out of the west window. I noticed, how- 
ever, that it did not protrude beyond the window-sill! My 
mother knelt down beside him, and, focusing the glass to suit 
her, saw that, while the guns were in position and the flags fly- 
ing, they somehow did not look natural. Then the truth 
dawned upon her, that the troops were gone. So it proved. 
While all the felling of timber and erection of earth-works had 
been going on, Lee was silently moving his troops toward the 
Potomac. The guns were nothing but painted logs and the 
flags bits of colored rag, and when the boys from the town 
poured into the earth-works, there was not a cartridge nor a 
bayonet to be found. The great captain had taken his broken 
army safely away in the face of a powerful enemy. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


“We join ourselves to no Party that does not carry the flag 
and keep step with the Union.” 
RUFUS CHOATE. 


James announced that the siege had been raised. At this, 
Sallie laughed and said that meant I might now run to the 
stable and see if Jerry were still alive, or had died of thirst 
and hunger. When I opened the door I saw a strange sight. 
The box-stall had been filled with hay, so that I felt sure some 
soldiers had been sleeping there, and when I went into Jerry’s 
stall, I found that the good-natured men had pulled down some 
hay for him, and that a bucket of water had been placed near 
at hand. So Jerry had come through unscathed. Before the 
week was out, Mr. Osler appeared and told me he had received 
a letter from the judge, telling him that as soon as he thought 
it safe, he was to take Jerry back to the farm, remove his shoes 
and turn him out to grass. Then Jerry was led away, to enter 
upon that period of dignified retirement for which the judge 
had provided in his will. 

Not many wounded were brought to Wheatland, as had 
been the case after the battle of Antietam. They had been 
taken to Gettysburg and other towns near the battlefield. But 
a few, who had been wounded in the rear-guard action, were 
lying in the court-house. My mother told me to gather some 
sweet apples from a certain tree in the little orchard and take 
them to the court-house, for she thought that there was nothing 
some of these men would relish more. On the way, I bought 
for myself a gingerbread horse, which I intended eating. But 
when I got into the room where the wounded were lying, I saw 
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a man who looked so miserable, I thought I would give it to 
him. He said it tasted good, but he wished it were a dough-nut. 
I did not know what that was, and he told me that “back 
home” it was the best thing ever made. I asked him where 
that was and he said, “(Cape Cod,” and added, “by Godfrey, I 
wish I was there.” ‘Then he told me his story of the battle. 
It was the other side of the story that we had heard from Mr. 
Bob, and revealed a different spirit—not the spirit of the 
gambler, but of men filled with fear and the firm determination 
to die rather than yield. 

“T was laying with the others of my regiment in the peach 
orchard, not the one where the worst fighting was but in a 
little one at the top of the hill. The Rebels were firing their 
big guns for over an hour and we just laid there. The chaplain 
came ’round and said if any of us wanted to write letters 
home, we could write them then and he would gather them up 
and mail them for us. So we all began to write on our knap- 
sacks and he came ’round and gathered them up and told us 
not to be afraid, for the Lord would deliver us. He had hardly 
finished saying this when I heard a shout and, looking up, saw 
the Rebels coming out of the wood. They was just as quiet 
and in as good order as if they was on dress parade, and I 
looked at them with wonder. Then they came out into the 
open and not a shot was fired by either side. I wondered why 
our cannon didn’t open on them but, before I could say a word, 
the Rebels gave out their yell, which made the goose-flesh come 
out all over me. I seen them coming up that hill and says to 
myself: ‘Hell can’t stop that rush.’ I wanted to go home 
and I guess I wasn’t the only one. I began to look back to 
see if the way was open and then I heard the colonel say, 
just as quiet as if we was on parade: ‘Steady, boys,’ and then 
a man rode up on horseback and I seen it was Hancock, and 
I thought I had never seen a man look so happy. SoI thought 
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I ought to stay there and get killed. At that moment I seen 
the hat of a Rebel at the top of the stone wall and then his 
ugly, grinnin’ face, and I forgot to be frightened and I says 
to myself: ‘Ryder, the Union depends on you,’ and then I 
could have lifted twenty ton. I clubbed my musket and 
smashed his face in, and he fell dead right there. He never 
got his leg over the wall. There was a few who did, but they 
was killed in a moment. Then I heard a shout and, wiping 
the sweat out of my eyes, I looked and seen the Rebels runnin’ 
back down the hill. Then the guns opened and it was like a 
scythe going through a field of hay. They was just mowed 
down. I never thought they would come back, but they did; 
and I'll say this for them, them fellows had guts. I wasn’t 
scared any more; I wanted to fight, and when I saw that they 
was runnin’ once more, I knew the battle was won. We 
thought that the word would be given to follow them, but no 
word came, so we laid there till evenin’ and then was relieved, 
and the next day there was no fightin’. Then we was ordered 
to take the road over the mountains, and there they got me in 
the leg.” 

It was the spirit of the gambler against the spirit of the man 
who felt that the Union depended upon him. The first was 
the more exciting, but somehow the second made me feel 
solemn. 

There was a captain of a regiment from Ohio, who had been 
shot in the arm and the arm had been amputated. He lay in 
a bed near Ryder. 

I was talking to him one morning after the Confederates had 
crossed the river and I said what many were saying, that if 
Meade had brought on a battle at Wheatland when Lee was 
held up by the rising river, he could have destroyed Lee’s army. 
But he took a more philosophical view of the situation and 
remarked: “That’s the way folks talk who haven’t been in 
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the fight. Meade knows his business. He knew that it wasn’t 
like shooing chickens in a barn-yard. There was nigh sixty 
thousand men in the army of Lee, and every one had a musket 
in his hand and they was awful mad. I guess some of them 
folks who know so much about war had ought to have been 
the ones to go out and get shot.” And I suspect history will 
decide that the captain was right and that Meade knew how 
to build a golden bridge for a retreating foe. He had won a 
great battle and had filled his army with new hope and could 
afford to wait for the inevitable end. 

This was the end of my war experiences. But it was 
enough. I had seen a great army march to expected victory 
and I had seen and talked with the men who had taken part 
in one of the decisive battles of history. Now the clouds of 
war had passed into Virginia, and Maryland became again a 
peaceful place. And I think my mother began to understand 
how demoralizing all this atmosphere of war had been. 


CHAPTER XL 


“Be sure your sin will find you out.” 
Numbers. 


When the tide of war receded, the town took stock. But, 
indeed, there was not much stock left. There had been no 
plundering but everything that the army needed had been 
taken, and in exchange the store-keepers had a quantity of 
Confederate scrip and orders on the government at Richmond. 
The canny ones had closed their shops and departed, among 
them my friend and broker, Mr. Hulsapple. The excitement 
of war had for a time blotted out all thought of speculation. 
Up to the time of the arrival of the Confederate troops, I had 
not let a day pass without visiting Mr. Hulsapple and learning 
the latest returns from the stock-market. The worse the news 
for the Union, the greater his jubilation. 

“She’s goin’ up,” he would whisper. ‘Ven Lee gets here 
and vins anodder battle, I reckon she vill touch five hundred. 
You haf your money ready and ven de vord gomes from my 
cousin, I’Il send yours togedder wid mine and den ve’ll make a 
killin’, nicht wahr?” 

Though I did not know what a “killing” might be, I felt 
sure that I would soon be the possessor of a fortune, and 
meanwhile I was spending—that is, was getting credit. What, 
then, was my horror when, going downtown to consult Mr. 
Hulsapple, I found that he was still absent and therefore I 
could learn nothing about the state of the market. But I 
saw Mr. Rodney and noted that he looked more cheerful than 
for some time past, and as he was a strong Union man, I 
feared the worst! Then suddenly the blow fell. I had stopped 
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at the post-office, for Sallie said she thought there might be 
a letter for her—and I suspected it would be from Captain 
Haven. But there was none for her, but a large envelope 
addressed to my mother, which I noticed particularly because it 
had no stamp. I asked Mr. Snider, the postmaster, why it had 
no stamp, and he said: “It don’t need no stamp; it’s from 
the Department in Washington.” 

Sallie met me at the door and eagerly inquired for her letter 
but I had to tell her there was none for her, but one without 
a stamp, for Mamma. She looked at it for a moment and a 
shadow, as of impending trouble, crossed her face; but she 
said my mother was in her room, busy writing letters, and that 
she would take the letter to her, as she might want to answer 
it at once. So, instead of studying my lesson, as I was sup- 
posed to be doing, I went off to follow my own affairs. It was 
dinner time when I returned and when I saw Sallie’s face, I 
knew there was something serious the matter. 

“Is Mamma sick?” I cried. But Sallie shook her head 
and then, sinking into a chair, buried her face in her arms 
and, bursting into tears, moaned: “My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken us?” 

I was fearfully frightened and cried: “Oh, Sallie, is 
Mamma dead?” At that she lifted up her head and said: 
“No, David, she is not dead, but a terrible thing has happened. 
A letter has come from the Department at Washington, to say 
that Papa’s pension will no longer be paid because they have 
learned that Mamma has given aid to the enemy. And now—” 
and here again she was shaken with an agony of tears—‘‘we 
shall all have to go to the poor-house. Not that I mind for 
myself,” she sobbed, “but when I think of Mamma, who is so 
good and patient and never complained of poverty, and has 
not had a new dress for I don’t know how long and her crape 
veil has become rusty, I can’t think why God should punish 
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her. He might punish me, for I have been selfish and thought 
too much of myself, but, oh, why should she suffer?” 

I knew—I knew as surely as David did when the prophet 
said, “Thou art the man,” that God, whom I had dared to 
strike me dead, God, whom I had said I did not believe in, God, 
whom I had sinned against, was punishing me and, like Sallie, 
I did not care for that; but that it should fall on the one whom, 
in spite of my sin, I loved with a passionate devotion—ah, 
this was the bitterness of it! It was too late to pray. I was 
now terrified of God. Still, I thought that if I confessed my 
sins, perhaps God would take the punishment from her and 
let it all fall on me. But that was not possible now. My 
mother, who had never complained of anything and had borne 
all our troubles, and her own, too, with a marvellous serenity, 
was so broken by this calamity that Sallie insisted that she 
should go to bed, and made her a cup of tea. The house 
remained silent all that long day, while Sallie wept quietly 
and Laura kept-asking what was the matter, and was told 
Mamma had a headache and must be quiet. How I longed for 
James, who had gone off to Trinity College,—alas! I knew 
that he could not now remain there. I do not like to think 
of that day, even now. It was endless and at night I crept to 
bed, and though I did not dare to pray for myself, I did pray 
that my mother might be spared, and said that if God would 
like to kill me, I would not object; and then, remembering all 
the bills that were to be paid and the lies I had told and 
the deceitful life I had been leading—my mother kissing me 
every night and looking at me with love and affection, and, 
worst of all, trusting me—I cried myself to sleep. 

The next morning my mother came down to breakfast but 
she looked so pale and worn that I almost cried again. But 
she was calm, and smiled when she saw me and said prayers 
with a quiet voice, and with more than usual reverence. I 
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remember that, besides the usual prayers that morning, she 
said one to which I listened—as I did not always do: “O Al- 
mighty God, whose divine providence ordereth all things both 
in heaven and earth, we humbly beseech Thee to put away from 
us all hurtful things and to give us those things which are 
profitable for us.”” No one in that room knew as I did what 
“hurtful things” were to come upon that pure soul before the 
day was over, and I could not see that ever again any “profit- 
able thing” could come to any of us. 

After breakfast, my mother told Sallie to go out and take 
a good walk. She sent Laura off to school and told me to study 
my lessons as soon as the room was cleared, and said that she 
had important letters to write and that no one must come to 
her room. I thought I would tell my mother everything and 
explain that all this had come upon her, not because of any- 
thing she had done, but because of my sin. But the morning 
passed without my seeing her. Nor could I see her after 
dinner, for, to my great surprise, Mr. Black himself drove up 
in his carriage and, without saying anything to us, my mother 
got into it and told Mr. Black she was going to St. James’ 
College to see Doctor Kerfort. She returned just before tea 
time and, though she looked tired, I thought she had a more 
hopeful look on her dear face. I could not wait any longer, 
and knocked at her door. When she bid me come in, I 
said: ‘““Mamma, I have something to tell you.” 

“Yes, dear, what is it?” 

And then, kneeling down before her as I had not done since, 
as a little child, I had said my prayers to her, I told her the 
whole story of my wickedness. I did not dare to look 
at her face, for I feared to see the sorrow. But I could see 
her hands, which she clasped and unclasped as the story went 
on, and I heard the incredulous sigh with which she heard the 
story of my transgressions. When at last the confession was 
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ended, I looked up and when I saw her face, I burst into a 
passion of tears, for it was a look of agony that was depicted 
there. I was beginning to have a dim understanding of what 
vicarious suffering means, of what it means to bear the burden 
of another’s sin. But, instead of upbraiding me, she kissed me 
and said, “Thank you, dear, for telling me. I would not have 
believed it, if any one else had told me. But now we will think 
of itno more. It is all over and you have confessed your sin, 
and God is faithful and just to forgive you, and He will cleanse 
you from all unrighteousness.” 

And then there came upon me a great peace. I experienced 
the comfort of absolution—no official absolution, but that 
which comes with the authority of God Himself, because it 
came through a pure soul that sees God and can speak for God. 

I could not go down to tea and so my mother left me, and 
when she returned, she brought me a piece of cake which I 
ate, moistening it with my tears. Then I went to bed. 

The next morning my mother called me to her and told me 
that I had now learned what the story of Adam and Eve meant; 
I had sinned and the Paradise of childhood in which I had 
lived was now closed to me, and I should now have to do 
the work of life, but if I were faithful, God would turn my 
sin into a blessing. Then she sent me forth to collect all the 
bills and when I had brought them, she sent me to the bank 
with a check, and they were all paid that day. Then my 
mother said that I must show the sincerity of my repentance 
by a “sin offering,” and she brought out the poor little gold- 
piece, still wrapped up in its bit of tissue-paper, and asked me 
if I would be willing to put it in the plate next Sunday, as 
a “sin offering.” Curiously enough, instead of being a grief, 
this was a relief to me and I gladly agreed. 

It was not until the following Monday that I again saw my 
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friend, Mr. Hulsapple. I had no heart to enter the store 
and ask how “she” was to-day. All that was over. But he 
called me; so I crossed the street and went in. 

“David,” he said, “vere vas you last Tursday? Dat vas 
de day. She touched two forty-four, and a telegram came 
from my cousin and I sent mine off to New York. But I 
couldn’t vait for you. I don’t tink she vill ever pe as high 
as dat again, for dem Rebels is as goot as licked and England 
is not goin’ to back a dead horse. But you pring it down to 
me and I vill see vat I can do for you.” 

“Mr. Hulsapple,” I said, “I haven’t got it any more.” 

“Has you lost it or spent it?” Mr. Hulsapple indignantly 
inquired. 

“T haven’t spent it and I haven’t lost it,” I replied. “I have 
been a very bad boy and Mamma told me I ought to make a 
‘sin offering’ of it.” 

“Mein Gott!” cried Mr. Hulsapple, ‘Vas iss dis, a ‘sin 
offering’? Iss your modder maybe a Jew?” 

“No,” I said, “she is an Episcopalian. But she said that if 
I truly repented, I must show it by a sacrifice and so I put it 
in the plate yesterday.” 

Mr. Hulsapple had been staring at me with his mouth open, 
as if he thought I had gone crazy, but as the significance of 
the transaction filtered into his mind and conscience, he took 
out a huge handkerchief and began to wipe his eyes, and in 
a broken voice he said: ‘Poy, you haf got a goot voman for 
your modder and dat is better dan golt.” And opening the 
case in front of him, he presented me with a gingerbread horse 
which I could hardly see, so full were my eyes with tears. 
As I left the shop I heard him murmur: “Gott im Himmel! 
A ‘sin offering!’ ” 

So I went on my way, nibbling first the tail and then each 
leg in turn and finally the head and body, and as I swallowed 
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the last morsel I felt as if I had come to the end of childhood; 
and the future looked as doubtful as it must have looked to 
Adam and Eve when they went forth to till the ground from 
which they were taken. 


CHAPTER XLI 


“O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 
BURNS. 


Had Burns lived to hear some of the sermons preached 
about him, he might not have thought the “giftie” so desirable. 
Certainly I did not when it was given me. 

One morning I was busy making a kite and was working 
in the garden just beneath the parlor window, when I saw 
Doctor Kerfort ride up to the gate on a fine roan horse and 
on its flank were branded the initials “C. S.””. How the doctor 
had become the possessor of a horse that had taken part in © 
the Rebellion, I do not know. Perhaps he thought that it 
was but a fair exchange for the mare that one of the misguided 
youths had taken from his stable. I suspect that in the hurry 
of departure of Lee’s army, the owner had been unable to 
return to the college and claim it. The doctor asked me curtly 
if my mother were at home, and when I said she was, he told 
me to tell her that he would like to see her if it was convenient. 
I showed him into the parlor and sought my mother, and then 
returned to my kite. The window was open and I could not 
help overhearing the conversation. 

First of all, my mother thanked the doctor for his kindness 
in going, himself, to Washington to see Mr. Stanton and said 
that it meant everything to her to insure a good education for 
her children. The doctor replied that it was on that subject 
he wished to speak to her. He said he was glad to learn 
that James was doing well at Trinity College, adding that he 
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was a good student and would do her credit. “But it is the 
younger boy about whom I am taking the liberty to speak to 
you. What are your plans for his education?” 

My mother explained that my education had been sadly 
neglected; first, because I had been a delicate child and then, 
because the war had caused the closing of the school and, 
as a consequence, I had run rather wild, and she added: “TI was 
about to ask your advice, because I do not know what to do 
with him. I feel that the sooner he is removed from this 
unhealthy atmosphere of war, the better; but of late I have 
not felt justified in making any plans for him, and now I do 
not know where to send him.” 

“T suppose he knows nothing at all,” said the doctor gruffly. 

“T do not think it is quite so bad as that,” replied my mother. 
“He began Latin with James and James also taught him 
arithmetic; he is not quite ignorant of history and of good 
books, but I fear his knowledge is of rather a desultory char- 
acter and not such as the schools would approve.” 

“That is to be regretted,” said the doctor, “but, after all, 
it is not the essential thing. Lost time can be made up if 
the boy is studious. It is moral character which is the most 
important matter. I can think of nothing worse for an im- 
pressionable boy than to be brought into contact with rough 
soldiers and—if I may say so without offense—to listen to the 
vaporings of a man like Judge Thompson, with his archaic 
notions about the Constitution. That is the sort of thing 
that leads a child to think that he has learned something, when, 
as a matter of fact, he has only heard words which he does 
not understand. It is more likely to lead to conceit than 
to knowledge.” 

My mother let that pass, simply remarking that she thought 
Judge Thompson had been kind to the boy and had done him 
no harm. 
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“I meant no offense,” replied the doctor. ‘Tell me some- 
thing about the boy’s morals. Is he truthful?” 

My mother hesitated, and I shook. 

Then she laughed gently and said: “I think David means 
to tell the truth, but he never goes down to the garden gate 
without meeting a royal Bengal tiger.” 

How my mother could say such a thing I could not under- 
stand. Why, I had never seen a tiger in my life, except the 
one over Mr. Brown’s paint-shop. 

“A very dangerous gift,’ the doctor grimly remarked. 
“What that boy needs is a stiff course in such studies as do 
not excite the imagination but lead to accurate knowledge 
and the development of the powers of reason. He has been 
too much with older people. He needs the companionship 
of boys of his own age, who will teach him his place, and 
the guidance of a man who will compel him to stick to uncon- 
genial tasks. There is coming into fashion a new theory 
of education which would require only such studies as are 
naturally congenial to a child. That will lead to the ruin of 
character. Life, as we older people know it, is not an easy 
road and we must early learn to do bravely what we do not 
wish to do, and so build up character. What that boy needs 
is discipline.” 

To this my mother reluctantly agreed and, after some further 
remarks, I learned that I was to be sent to a school which 
the doctor recommended, near Baltimore, where he said I 
would learn less about contemporary politics and more about 
the people who in days of old had laid the foundations of 
civilization. 

It may be believed that I had no desire to encounter the 
doctor, but he came out of the house sooner than I had expected 
and, by way of ingratiating myself with him, I said: ‘Doctor, 
that is a fine horse. What is his name?” The doctor looked 
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at me for a moment with a stare that made me think he must 
see into the very bottom of my heart, and remarked: ‘He 
used to be called ‘Stonewall.’ His name now is ‘Grant’!”” And 
with that he rode away. 

The days that followed were filled with excitement. First 
of all, Captain Haven suddenly arrived and had a long talk 
with Sallie, who came out of the parlor in tears and yet looking 
happy. Then my mother came down and had a long inter- 
view with him. And then I was told that Sallie was going to 
marry Captain Haven—Sallie, whom I had heard say more 
than once that she would rather die an old maid than marry 
a Yankee! 

I found, however, that the way was made easier for her 
by the fact that the captain—or rather major, as he now was— 
had been ordered to a post in California, so he would not have 
to fight against Virginia any more, and as he must depart in 
a few days, the marriage had to be hurried. One early morn- 
ing, Doctor Kerfort came into town and Sallie was married and 
took the train for New York and from there, the steamer to 
Panama, to go to her far-off home. 

Laura said she would rather never know anything than go 
away from Mamma, and it was arranged that she should con- 
tinue at Mrs. Briggs’ school, in Wheatland, so that my mother 
would not be left entirely alone, when I was sent to school. I 
was too excited at the thought of a new experience to be as 
sad as I should have thought I would be. The parting with 
Marcia was indeed painful, but she promised she would marry 
me as soon as I had made a fortune and as that seemed a 
thing easily done, I did not grieve unduly. I may say that 
before I had made a fortune Marcia had found some one else 
who had. 

So one morning the stage drove up to our door and I got 
into it, or rather on the top of it, and passed once more over 
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the familiar pike and climbed the mountain-side, and, at Fred- 
erick, got into the cars and started out to “get an education.” 
But I am inclined to think that the best part of my education 
came from the turnpikes and dirt roads over which I drove with 
the dear old doctor. For there I gained health and cheerful- 
ness and hope—surely the most valuable things in life—and, 
though I did not appreciate it at the time, I was learning that 
the noblest life is not that which can be measured by wealth or 
fame or even scholarship, but by usefulness. I learned also 
that life does not run exclusively on turnpikes, and that there 
are muddy, rocky, dusty “dirt” roads which must be travelled, 
but that when Jordan seems a hard road, if one will ‘“‘pully off 
the coat and rolly up the sleeves” it proves the road, if not to 
happiness, surely to contentment. 
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